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"PREFACE 

*T r HESE pages embody *hc attempt of a plain 
* man to thread a v»ay through the social con- 
fusion of our time. The book sets out with a 
profound faith in the validity of the* uemoa utic 
principle ; and its objedf is to trace die path along 
which the logic of this principle appears to lead. 
No claim is made to expert knowledge of economics 
or political science ; but the writ er has endeavoured 
to acquaint himself with the recent literature o* 
the subjedt and to understand the main currents 
%of prevailing opinion and feeling. 

Events are moving so rapidly at the 
present time that certain passages became 
impertinent before the book was finished. It is 
probable that before it finally leaves the writer's 
hands* other passages may suffer in the same way. 
But the main drift of the argument remains 
unaffected. 

* * * 

No attempt has been made in the body of the 
book to disdiss the methods by which the social 
and economic changes which are impending should 
be carried through. It has been assumed that in 
the English-speaking world , the traditional respedl 
for constitutional processes would avail to prevent 
resort to what h#s come to be known as 44 diredt 
adtion” It is now clear that* this assumption was 
ill-founded and that there is a considerable 
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movement of opinion toward induilrial or “diredl” 
adlion. The writer would venture to ilate his 
convidion that recourse to this method would be 
unspeakably disastrous and would carry with it 
consequences which its present advocates cannot 
foresee. It will be no easy task to reilore the normal 
constitutional and economic processes when once 
they have been scrapped in the pursuit of some 
immediate objeSt ; and it is as sure as anything 
can very welt be that the firSt Step in direft adlion 
will have to be followed by others and muSt end f 
in a confusion out of which the forty years it took 
to deliver Israel out of Egypt would be all too 
short to extricate us. 

At the same time it should in fairness be acknow- 
ledged that if organised labour decides to u§e this 
dubious weapon, it will be under great provocation. 
The tardiness of governments’ to fulfil their promises, 
their too obvious tenderness toward the veiled 
interests, the blind and obilinate bourbonism of 
the privileged classes over againil th& new prole- 
tarian awakening — all these things combine to 
create a situation which labour may feel intolerable 
and may resolve to end by a summary process. It 
is indeed only the moil resolute an4 speedy 
mobilisation of all the resources *f practical good- 
will and reasonableness that can avert a great 
catastrophe. Organised labour has proved itself 
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to be neither vindictive nor unreason? :)le when it 
has been met wifh fair and square dealing ; a* i 
if we are plunged into the chaos of a general strike 
or perhaps worse, the larger responsibility will 
rest with those who, possessed of power and 
privilege, either could o. would rot see that the 
clock had moved onward a great space — an \ 
during the years of war, whii great rapidity — 
and so were unwilling or unready to adapt them- 
selves to the new circumstances 
* * * 

One subjeCt of fundamental importance is 
touched upon but incidentally in these pages — 
namely, the land* What is said herein concerning 
property in general applies with even more point 
to lapd ; and the plea which is made for the 
standardisation of the price of staple commodities 
clearly leads to the public ownership of land, 
which is indeed on every ground the only reasonable 
solution of the land question* But adequate 
discussion of the matter would carry the argument 
of the book too far afield, in these pages, 
attention is primarily directed to the situation 
which has been created by modern industrialism. 
* t * * 

The obligations of the writer to friends and 
writers are legion ; it would be hopeless to 
enumerate them. Some items of this indebtedness 
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may be inferred from the footnotes* The writer 
in particular regrets that Mr* Laskfs Authority 
in the Modern State did not fall into his hands 
sooner ; bi!t he is glad to find himself in sub- 
stantial agreement with the argument and con- 
clusions of that notable work* 

Ty'n-y-coed, 

Capel Curigy 

North Wales . 

July 15 th f 1919 * 



Chapter I 

THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 

44 What fs demorracf ? Sometimes, it ir the name for a fo r m 
of government by which the ultimate control of the machinery 
of government is committed to a numerical /jajority of ihe 
community. Sometimes, and incorrectly, it iz used to denote 
the numerical majority itself, the poor or the multitude existing 
k in a £fote. Sometimes, and ftill more loosely, it is the name for 
a policy, directed exclusively o* mainly to the advantage of 
the labouring cla^s Finally, m its bioaoeSl and deepest, moit 
comprehensive and mo& interesting sense, democracy is tne 
name for a certain general condition of society, having bi^loric 
origins, springing from circumstances and the nature of things, 
not only involving the political doctrine of popular sovereignty 
but representing a cognate group of corresponding tendencies 
over the whole field of moral, social and even spiritual life 
within the democratic community ” — Lord Morley. 

“ I speak the password primeval, 1 give the sign of Democracy, 

i4 By God ! I will accept nothing which all cannot have their 
counterpart of on the same terms." — Walt Whitman. 

44 To be a democrat is not to decide on a certain form of human 
association, it is to learn how to live with other men ” — Mary P. 
Poller. • 

T HE inherent logic of the democratic idea 
calls for a society which will provide for 
all its members those conditions of equal 
opportunity that are within human control. It 
denies all fornis of special and exclusive privilege, 
and affirms the sovereignty of the common man. 
In practice, however, democracy has gone no 
further than the achievement of a form of govern- 
ment ; and in popular discussion the word has 
usually jwconnotafion exclusively political. It is 
even yet but slowly becoming clear that a demo- 
cratic form of government is no more than the bare 
framework of a democratic society ; and democracy 
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as we know 7 it is justly open to the criticism that 
it has not seriously taken in hand the task of clothing 
the political skeleton with a body of living social 
flesh. \ 

Modern democracy is, of course, historically 
very young ; and it may be reasonably maintained 
that it is premature to speak of its failure to .realise 
its full promise. Nevertheless, if is of some 
consequence that already that part of the democratic 
programme which has been achieved and put to 
the proof is being exposed to heavy fire of des- 
tructive criticism. During the past few years, we # 
have become familiar with the idea of a world 
made safe for democracy ; and in the minds of 
many people democracy (which in this connexion 
means representative popular government) stands 
as a sort of ultimate good which it is impious to 
challenge or to criticise. Yet this democracy, 
for which the world has been presumably made 
safe at so great and sorrowful a price', is by some 
roundly declared to be radically unsafe for the 
world and a hindrance to social progress. The 
syndicalists, for instance, believe the democratic 
Clate to be no more than the citadel of bourgeois 
and plutocratic privilege, and have decreed its 
deClrudfiou, proposing to substitute for it a modified 
anarchism. Others, like Paul Bourget and 
Brunetiere, so far from finding it the sanctuary 
of the privileged, fear it as a source of anarchy and 
social confusion, and invite us to retrace our £teps 
to happier days when authority being less diffused 
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yas more speedily and effectual! exec cised* 
Neither the syndicalist r.or the authoritar ’ m 
criticism is wholly baseless ; yet it is true that in 
neither case does it arise from an inherent dmeCt 
in the democratic principle The one arises from 
the circumstance that political democracy Still lacks 
its logical economic corollary ; the other from the 
faCt that democracy is not sustained by its proper 
ethical coefficient, 

These, however, are not the only grounds for 
the increasing scepticism of the validity of demo- 
, cratic institutions* The democratic State, like 
its predecessors, has proved itself to be voracious of 
authority ; and in the exercise of its presumed 
onfhicompetency it has increasingly occupied itself 
with matters, which — both in respeCt of extent and 
content — it is incapable of handling adequately* 
It has become palpably impossible to submit all 
the concerns of government to parliamentary 
discussion ; and in consequence there has been a 
tendency on the one hand to invent administrative 
departments with virtual legislative power, and on 
the other to # convert representative assemblies into 
mere instruments for registering the decisions of 
the executive government* The recent proposal 
for the establishment of a permanent Statutory 
National Industrial Council in England has been 
evoked <fey the palpable inability of Parliament 
to deal effectually with the problems of industrial 
production* Even before the?W ar , it was becoming 
plain that the congestion of parliamentary business 
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in England called for some drastic remedy if 
parliament was to be saved from futility and 
discredit* But here again, the failure has been 
due to no inherent defedt in the democratic principle 
but rather to the fadt that the unitary and 
absolutist dodtrine and practice of the State has 
hindered the proper development of democracy* 
In a word, the trouble with democracy is that 
there is not enough of it* The remedy for the ills 
of democracy is more democracy* Politically, it is 
Still incomplete ; its economic applications have yet 
to be made ; and while we do lip service to its # 
ethical presuppositions, they are far from being a 
rule of life. Yet lacking these things, democracy is 
condemned to arreSt, and through arreSt to detfay* 
Meantime the dynaStic principle has fallen — 
has indeed fallen under circumstances which 
make its revival seem exceedingly remote* Never- 
theless, if democracy suffers arreSt; at this point 
in its history, if the peoples fail to work out its 
logic, society may lapse into zki anarchy out of 
which dynaStieism or something like it may once 
more emerge* It is no hyperbole to«speak of the 
crisis of democracy ; and it is only to be saved as 
the democratic peoples set themselves earnestly 
to the business of strengthening its stakes and 
lengthening its cords. 


I 

Few British people of liberal mind are able to 
look back upon that period of their history which 
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gathers around the Boer War withou. a certain 
humiliation* Professor L* T, Hobhouse ascribe 
the popular defection of the British people from 
the democratic principle and temper during trat 
time to four causes : (a) the decav of profound and 
wivid religious belief ; ( b ) the diffusion of a Stream 
of German idealism u which has swelled the 
current of retrogression from the plain rational- 
istic way of looking at life and its problems/’ and 
‘which has stimulated the growth of the doctrine of 
the absolute State and its imperialistic corollaries ; 
(c) the career of Prince Bismarck, and (d) ** by 
far the moSt potent intellectual support of the 
reaction * * . the belief that physical science 
has given its verdict (for it came to this) in favour of 
violence againSt social justice. ” This provides us 
with an instance (so plain that another were super- 
fluous)^ the inability of arf unfulfilled democratic 
order to resist alien and hostile influences that may 
be in the air/’ and of its consequent perversion 
to ends which belie its own first principles* It is 
the permanent danger of democracy when it is 
not sustained* and inspired by a generous moral 
impulse to be prostituted to undemocratic ends* 
u It is at beSt ” (to quote Mr, Hobhouse again) 
"an instrument with which men who hold by 
the ideal of social juStice and human progress 
can work > but when these ideals grow cold, it 
may, like other instruments, be turned to base 
uses*” Lord Morley, with a similar sensitiveness 
to the perils of democracy asks whether we mean 
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by it " a doctrine or a force ; constitutional parch- 
ment or a glorious evangel ; ptrfedted machinery 
for the wire-puller, the party-tadfician, the spoils- 
man and <the boss, or the high and Stern ideals 
of a Mazzini or a TolStoL” It may, indeed, be 
reasonably held that worse has befallen it than 
Lord Morley's fears. We have evidence how 
frequently democracy has in practice become the 
tool of Strong and unscrupulous men and gangs of 
such men seeking selfish and corrupt ends ; and* 
how, for Lincoln's famous formula, we have had 
government of the people by a well-to-do oligarchy 
m the interest of the privileged classes. 

Nor have we any guarantee againSt this kind of 
degradation and degeneracy except 'in the*per- 
petual reaffirmation and revitalising of the spiritual 
and moral grounds of democracy. It may indeed 
be possible to create' political safeguards *againft 
the exploitation of the people and their govern- 
ment in the interest of individuals and classes ; 
but there is no such safeguard a^ainft democracy, 
as it were, exploiting itself for undemocratic ends 
or sinking into undemocratic practices except in 
its continued education in the purposes for which 
it exists, :n its extension into every region of life, 
and in its icpeated solemn submission of itself 
to its principles and ideals. Until democracy 
becomes and is felt to be a personal a»d collective 
vocation, it is forever liable \o corruption and 
apo£tacy. Democracy can only live and thrive 
while men remain sincerely and consciously 
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democratic* Liberty and Equality are doubtful 
and precarious fcoons, and may — as they oflen 
have — become positive dangers without Fiaiernity* 
Democracy without its appropriate moifti coefficient 
muSl be a vain and short-lived thing* So long as, 
• while professing to give a fair field fo every man, 
it does no more than provide an open field for the 
strong man, ft will inevitably lead to t he exploita- 
tion of the multitude and to the creation of new 
forms of privilege ; and that in the main has been 
its recent history* 

Not less than by rhe loss or the absence of moral 
impulse, is democracy endangered by ignorance or 
forgetfulness of what it exists for* Two words are 
usually taken to describe the characteristics of 
democracy, liberty and equality ; and the atmos- 
phere of a particular democracy depends upon 
whether it lays the larger Emphasis on one or on 
the other of these* In England, for instance, the 
type is libertarian* The Briton has cared less for 
political equality than for what he calls freedom, 
the right of self-determination, the opportunity to 
live out his oWn life in his own way* He has been 
less dodtrinaire than his French neighbours and 
has not been much troubled by the logical anomaly 
of an aristocracy so long as the aristocracy left him 
reasonable elbow-room* When the aristocracy 
was found to be obStrudtive, its pretensions were 
suitably abridged* In general, the idea of formal 
equality has played a less important part in England 
than it has in France or the United States* 
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Democracy in the two latter countries is more 
specifically egalitarian* This difference is, how- 
ever, mainly a difference of flress upon two 
aspects of the same thing, the egalitarian emphasis 
having to do with the formal status of the citizen, 
the libertarian wffh the personal independence, 
which should belong to the flatus* 

Yet the inadequate co-ordinatioft of the two 
ideas may, and indeed does, lead to certain unhappy 
consequences* In Great Britain, an insufficient ( 
attention to equality has led to a too prolonged 
survival of the idea of a “ governing class ” ; and 
social prestige flill possesses an inordinate influence 
upon the distribution of political power* In 
France, on the other hand, an insufficient flress 
on liberty has tended to make Frenchmen etatifles * 
According to Emile Faguet, they are accuflomed 
to submit to despotisrh and are eager in ty.rn to 
practise it* They are liberals only when they are 
in a minority* In the United States, egalitarianism 
produces a kind of compulsory lAiiformitarianism* 
It is significant that, while in a sffate of war all 
nations are intolerant of dissent and fuee discussion, 
in the United States where the doftrine of political 
equality has reached its completefl expression, 
dissent from the common view has been much 
more harshly treated than in any other belligerent 
country* The cardinal sin appears to*be that of 
breaking the ranks. Liberty, according to Lord 
Aflon, is “ the assurance that every man shall be 
protected m doing what he believes to be his duty 
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again£f the influence of authority anu majorities, 
custom, and opinion ; ” and if that be true, it 
does not necessarily follow that democracy is 
the home of liberty* An egalitarian f democracy 
may indeed become the tomb of liberty* “ Democ- 
racy,” says the same learned authority; i4 no less 
than monarchy or arislocracy sacrifices everything 
to maintain itself, and drives with an energy and a 
plausibility that kings and nobles cannot attain 
"to override representation, to annul all the forces 
of resistance and deviation, and to secure by 
plebiscite, referendum, or caucus, free play for 
the will of the majority* The true democratic 
principle that none shall have power over the people 
is taken to mean that none shall be able to retrain 
or to evade its power ; the true democratic 
principle that the people shall not be made to do 
what it does not like, is tak£n to mean that it shall 
not be required to tolerate what it does not like* 
The true democratic principle that every man's 
free-will shall be as unfettered as possible is taken 
to mean that the free will of the sovereign people 
shall be fettered in nothing* * * Democracy 

claims to be not only supreme, without authority 
above, but absolute, without independence below, 
to be its own master and not a trustee* The old 
sovereigns of the world are exchanged for a new 
one, who may be flattered and deceived but whom 
it is impossible tb corrupt or to resift ; and to 
whom muft be rendered the things that are 
Caesar's, and also the things that are God's*” 
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Democracy appeared in order deliver the incty- 
vi dual from a dehumanising subjection ; but 
it may become a dehumanising tyranny itself* A 
sovereign people may become as harsh and merci- 
less as a sovereign lord* 

The democratic idea is the corollary of the* 
doCtrine of the equal intrinsic w$>rth of every 
individual souL The modern democratic move- 
ment has Started from a recognition of this ( 
principle ; and the principle is meaningless unless 
it implies the prescriptive right of the individual 
to self-determination* Lord ACton's definition 
of liberty is inadequate because he approaches it 
from the Standpoint of one who was in £ permanent 
religious minority in his own country, and fn a 
permanent intellectual minority in his church* 
Liberty is surely the assurance that a man may have 
full opportunity to live out his own life Jnd to 
grow to the full Mature of his manhood, to be true 
to himself through everything* 4 This requires the 
recognition of real personal independence and a 
definite minimum of obligatory uniformity* In 
another connection, ACIon insists tliat 44 liberty is 
not a means io a higher political end ; it is itself 
the highesl political end. It is not for the sake 
of a good public admin iCtaation that it is required, 
but for security in the pursuit of the highe£l 
objects of civil society and of*private Hfe.” It is 
so frequently assumed that the function of govern- 
ment is the establishment and preservation of 
order that it is well to remember that it is a 
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comparatively easy thing to secure some kind of 
order* The real difficulty is to establish and to 
secure liberty* are far too ready to assume ^hat 
liberty is capable of looking after itself and <hat 
the fragile plant which needs our solicitude is 
•social order* But liberty Stands in ieopardy eve^r 
hour, not less in a democracy than in an autocracy. 
And in so far as a democracy, which was born of 
the craving for liberty fails to preserve and to 
* extend liberty, it proves itself bankrupt* 

And ju£t as democracy is only made safe from 
corruption and subordination to undemocratic ends 
by repeated solemn affirmation of its moral and 
spiritual foundations, so it is only made safe from 
dedining into absolutism and tyranny by constant 
return upon its metaphysical centre — the sandfity 
of the individual* In the modern world, the 
multitude is not in danger ; our chief pre- 
occupation muft be to save the individual from 
being swamped by the multitude* We are apt 
not to see the trees for the wood ; we mufl be for 
ever reminding ourselves that the wood is made 
up of the tree§* Democracy that tends to authority 
and uniformity is foreordained to decay ; the 
democracy of life is one of freedom and infinite 
variety* Democracy has yet to solve the problem 
of setting the individual free without opening 
the door t& individualism and anarchy* 
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It may be with some reason pleaded that the 
defers of* modern democracy spring from the 
conditions under which it emerged as a historical 
facti. It has appeared with an aspecti altogether 
too negative, as though the abolitiop of monarchy 
or aristocracy or any form of privilege were 
sufficient to bring it to birth. The democratic 
principle has implications which are not exhausted 
with the destruction of autocracy or aristocracy or 
even with the formal affirmation of popular 
sovereignty and the institution of a universal and 
equal franchise. Historically, democracy is the 
product, dirccti or indirecti, of popular risings 
againSl political privilege whether veSled in a person 
or in a class. Probably we should have to seek a 
Still anterior cause in the power of ecdfromic 
exploitation which political power oonfers upon 
him who holds it. The mainspring of revolution 
is the sense of disinheritance rendered intolerable 
by injustice and exploitation and the consequent 
demand of the disinherited class for its appointed 
share in the common human inheritance of light 
and life. But the tragedy of revolution (despite 
the conventional historical judgment) is that it 
has never gene far enough* The records of 
revolution are filled chiefly with its n?gative and 
destructive performances becaus # e its impulse, not 
having been sustained by an adequate social vision, 
ran out before it completed its work or before it 
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could swing on to the business of construction. It 
was too readily assumed that the one thing needful 
was to break down the one palpable disabling 
barrier of privilege, Thai done, die? reft would 
follow ; the golden age would at once materialise. 

> But it has never done : o. It was not perceived 
that the logic of revolution required and 
pointed to a sequel of positive and creative social 
action. 

This was essentially LamennaiV plea in 1831. 
A revolution, he told his fellow countrymen, 
is only the beginning of things. You have 
cleared the ground ; upon that cleared ground, 
you have to raise the fabric of a living society. 
Ffance did, indeed, already provide the instance 
of the danger of an uncompleted revolution. The 
political equality established by the Revolution of 
1789, was intended to g!ve a fair field to every 
man ; but because it went no further, in effect it 
opened the door to the Strong man. The strong 
man appeared presently in the person of Napoleon ; 
and with Napoleon came the Empire and all that that 
episode coil Europe in blood and treasure. The 
same kind of miscarriage (in another region and 
on a larger scale) has befallen the wider historical 
development of the French Revolution. Because 
it was not seen that the “ natural right " of 
property' might flo less than the “ divine right ft 
of noble birth become a source of disinheritance, 
the door was opened to a movement which in the 
nineteenth century produced a new type of 
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privilege and a new manner disinheritance^ 
That Jack's vote has been declared to be as good 
as his master's has not saved Jack from an exploit- 
ation as reaf and burdensome as that under which 
his father groaned. But it is of a different kind. 
The older disability was chiefly agrarian ; the new 
is industrial. The do&rine of political liberty 
(interpreted in the light of Adam Smith) received 
an economic translation in the dodlrine of “ laissez- 
faire and this combined, firift, with the restrictions 
imposed upon the power of the territorial aris- 
tocracy, second, with the new commercial 
civilisation which began at the Industrial Revo- 
lution, and third, with the advantage with which 
the propertied classes, especially the rich merchant 
class, Parted in the new order, has brought about 
a new kind of disability. The common people 
have exchanged the old master for a new, a feudal 
aristocracy for an industrial plutocracy, land barons 
for trade barons ; they have be^u released from 
agrarian serfdom only to be tied to the wheel of 
industrial wage-slavery. Political emancipation 
did not bring with it real f reedom. 1 
It was characteristic of Lamennais' insight that 
he saw that political liberty without safeguards 
against economic exploitation would prove a 
vain thing. Writing to the working men of Paris 
in 1847, said that, with tflem he •“ should 

demand that in accordance with juStice and 
reason, the question should be gone into, how it is 
possible, in the distribution of the fruits of labour, 
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to % do away with the revolting anomalies which crush 
under their weight the m oSi numerous portion of 
the human family”* Emile Faguet justly observes 
that Lamennais saw that the coming <?nemy v/as 
“ le pouvoir d'ar^nt” and that he did what he 
could to choke it off before it could establish itself. 
Nor was Lamennais alone in his sense of th^ 
inadequacy of political change to meet the needs 
# of the common people. Robert Owen reached 
a similar conclusion, and, indeed, was so sceptical 
of the value of political adlion for social improve- 
ment that during one period of his life he preached 
outright to the working classes a do'&rine of political 
indifferentism. The working-class movements 
whith came into being early in the nineteenth 
century — the Co-operative Societies and the Trade 
Unions — originated in the need of countervailing 
the economic disadvantage ‘under which the new 
order had # placed the worker and which the 
endeavour to establish political equality and 
liberty had been powerless to prevent. The 
growth of Socialism and Syndicalism represents 
a revolt from*a social order in which the privilege 
of noble birth has been superseded by the privilege 
of property, and the disinherited class has but 
suffered a new disinheritance. 

It is by now abundantly evident that the next 
~&age in the evolution of democracy will consist of 

* This view was shared by Mazzini, ^hose gospel was at many 
points identical with that of Lamennais, See The Duties of 
Man , ch. xi. 
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a movement of the proletariat]| masses to remove 
the economic disabilities under which they believe 
themselves to be suffering* The revolutionary 
movement* in Europe is directed not only against 
the dynamic tradition but againft the modern 
institution of private capitalism ; and while the 
influences of change that have now overwhelmed 
Russia and Germany were afoot long before the war, 
it is not to be questioned that their liberation was f 
due to the War. Beneath the outward calm of 
empire there was a seething mass of unrest ; and 
once the cru<t of empire was cracked, this lava 
of human passion rushed through. The worker has 
come to believe that the origins of the, war are to be 
traced to economic causes, direct produ&s of the 
capitalist system of industry, which is also the 
source of his disabilities in times of peace ; and 
whether in peace or in war, the worker has at laSt 
to pay the bill. It is not to the point h^re to discuss 
whether the premises from ^liich the worker 
argues or the conclusions he has reached are valid 
or not. We are concerned only to note the State 
of the case at the present moment.* We observe 
tliar the failure of dynastic imperialism has become 
the occasion of economic revolution ; and in this 
circumstance we are to look for the clue to the 
course of the democratic movement in the imme- 
diate future, * • 

The movement seems indeed to be historically 
due. The firSt git at turning point in modern 
hisfory was the Protestant Reformation with its 
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insistence upon religious liberty as againSt 
ecclesiastical authority* The second turning point 
was the French Revolution, which was the firSt 
ad in the drama of establishing political liberty 
as againSt the power of aristocracy It may well 
•turn out that the Russian Revolution marks the 
beginning of the third ends in the modern peric i, 
the firSt ad in the drama of economic emancipation* 
The ProteStant Reformation affirmed the liberty of 
the layman againSt a privilege reSting upon an 
alleged monopoly of the means of grace ; the 
French Revolution affirmed the liberty of the 
citizen againSt privilege reSting upon the fad of 
noble birth ; the Revolution now in progress will 
affirm the liberty of the worker as againSt 
privilege reSting upon the presumed rights of 
property* Perhaps we are about to realise the 
long* delayed economic corollary of the French 
Revolution* 

Several circumstances of war-experience have 
given a powerful Stimulus to the movement for 
radical economic change. Before the war, men 
were Still haunted by the fear that the revolutionary 
changes advocated by the more advanced spirits 
might turn out to be a transition from the frying 
pan into the fire* But the cynical readiness of the 
“big business " interests in all the belligerent 
countriesfib turn the nation's necessity to their own 
advantage ; and the now demonstrated incom- 
petency and wastefulness of the syStem of private 
capitalist enterprise have served to remove from 
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among the workers any lingering sense that djp 
good of the nation is bound up with the exiting 
industrial order. In Great Britain in particular 
the close ihduSIrial organisation required by the 
war has provided a revelation of hitherto unex- 
plored and even unsuspected possibilities of* 
production, proving “ big ’* business to have been 
uncommonly bad business. The immense increase 
of output in all industries, through the proper 
co-ordination and standardisation of processes, 
the systematic use of scientific investigation, and 
the more adequate oversight of the physical 
condition of the workers has made it plain that 
private capitalism either would not or could not 
make proper use of the productive resources of the 
British people. For instance, the ignorant 
opposition of the average employer to the movement 
for reducing the hours cff labour has convicted him 
of a stupid incapacity to handle men, especially in 
view of such findings as those recorded by Lord 
Henry Bentinck, who shows conclusively (from 
data drawn from the engineering, printing and 
textile trades) that " in every case in tfhich experi- 
ments have been tried, the result in output has 
been favourable to a shortening of the working 
day ” 

Moreover, the war-time emphasis upon the 
idea of democracy has greatly stimulated the 
demand for its extension into the field of indutey. 
This demand was assuming definite shape before 
* Contemporary Review , February, 1918. 
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the war ; but wh^ was at that time the propaganda 
01 a comparatively small group has now become 
the faith of a multitude ; and this faith is becoming 
more and more articulate as a demand foi a socially 
intensive as well as geographically extensive 
application of the democratic principle* The 
argument runs in some such fashion as thf . 
Broadly speaking, the democratic idea has three* 
notes ; firft, the institution of those conditions 
' of equal opportunity which are within human 
control ; second, the participation of the com- 
munity as a whole in the creation of these con- 
ditions, which means a universal franchise and 
equal ungraded partnership in affairs ; and 
thifd, the absence of any privileged class which is 
able to impose its will upon the reft 0^ any part of 
the reft. Some rough approximation to this ftate 
of things has been made in the political region ; 
there it is Recounted good and right* Why, then 
should not the same process be good and right in 
other regions of life ? For inftance, the greater 
part of a man’s life gathers around and is governed 
by his work ; yet this democratic principle which 
is so eftimable in politics is taboo in induftry* 
To begin with, there is no such thing as a 
condition of equal opportunity in the induftrial 
region* Certain antecedent advantages of birth, 
possessionfand education have created a privileged 
class ; and the reft are under a corresponding 
handicap* There was a timt when the ranker 
could rise out of the ranks and make a field for 
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himself; but in these days of trusts, combines, 
chain-ftores and the like, the opportunity of tlfe 
ranker to quit the ranks has dwindled almost to 
vanishing f>oint, In the second place, industry 
is under class government. The persons engaged 
in it are divided into mailers and servants, em- 
ployers and employees ; and the hired man has 
hardly a word to say in determining the conditions 
of his work. The only freedom he possesses lies 
in the choice of a mailer ; and even this, under the 1 
regime of large corporations, is steadily disappearing. 
For the reil, he is confined to a choice between 
working under conditions imposed by the employer 
and not working at all, which means ilarvation* In 
induilry there is a rule of privilege as real as fchat 
of the old territorial ariilocracy ; and the modern 
practice of inveilment has served to perpetuate 
this privilege within tlfe bounds of a single* class 
by the simple operation of the accident of birth, 
ju.41 as feudal landownership in another age 
became the foundation of anldocratic power. 
The one qualification which requires to be made 
here is that the concentration of lar|e multitudes 
or workers in urban centres, as the result of the 
machine induilry, has enabled the workers to 
join together m self-defence ; and the Trade 
Union has to some extent mitigated the insolence 
of plutocratic power, • m 

1 he argument, however, does not end here. It 
proceeds to the analysis of the causes of this 
privilege ; and it finds it in the dodlrine of property- 
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rights* It would take us too far afield to trace 
this docSlrine to its origins. Apparently the French 
thinkers who laid the train of rhe Revolution 
believed that the 44 natural right ” of property was 
the necessary ch^ck upon the natural right cf 
freedom ; but they could not foresee the develop- 
ments .of the Industrial Revolution. Ctherwis . 
it is questionable whether they would have found 
the solution of their problem so easy. For it is not 
\>pen to argument that the presumed sandlity 
of property rights has, under the conditions created 
by the Industrial Revolution furnished the founda- 
tion of the modern capitalist order and its corol- 
laries. The capitalist owes his power to his 
possession of property in the shape of industrial 
plant or of money. Yet it is plain to anyone who 
analyses the position with any degree of realism 
that the mere possession of a number of things 
should no more entitle or enable an individual to 
lord it over liis fellows than an inheritance of blue 
blood. Nevertheless, in point of cold fact, that 
is the present position ; there is, however, a 
prospect that* the divine right of property may 
presently go the same way as the divine right of 
kings. 

But it will go not under the pressure of a theory. 
It will disappear under the strain of economic 
necessity. Jn England the proposal of a 41 levy 
on capital ” has been widely and seriously discussed. 
It is asserted that it will be impossible to raise 
by taxation a revenue sufficient to pay the interest 
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on the war debt after providing for indispensable 
national services ; and there appears to be no vfay 
out of this impasse save by making a levy upon the 
accumulafed wealth of the country* A levy equal 
to the debt would require to take something like 
two-fifths of the estimated total of the private 
capital. The methods by which this might be 
clone do not now concern us ; nor* does it matter 
very much for our argument that the industrial and 
commercial magnates, and the ancien regime 
economists are declaiming vehemently againSt it* 
Even the fat'd that the levy may not be carried out 
in the form now advocated is not of great moment* 
What is important is that the serious discussion 
evoked by the proposal has shown that the«tra~ 
ditional doftrine of property-rights is in liquidation* 
There has not been, so far as the present writer 
has been able to discover, any lifting-up o£ hands 
in horror at this suggestion of a sacrilegious 
invasion upon this ancient san&ity ; the discussion 
has been conducted on the plane of expediency and 
utility. This marks a very considerable movement 
—for to many, the Reform Bill df 1831 looked 
like the end of the world, since it was (as a politician 
of the time raid) “ a maxim that every government 
which tends to separate property from constitutional 
government maSt be liable to perpetual revo- 
lution."* Property was the* chief* cornerstone 
of the social structure ; and even as late as 1888, 
Lord A<fion wrote*to Mr. Gladstone that he hears]: 

Quoted ni Laski, Problems of Sovereignty , p, 70 — note. 
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tl^t “ the skilled artisans of London are ho£lne 
to the clergy but not to property/' which latter 
circumstance he plainly regards as a sign of grace* 
Yet to-day, uncier the exigencies of public need, 
it is seriously discussed whether the State should 
not lay its hands on anything up to a half of the 
private wealth pf the country. 

This is essentially a return to the view' of a saner 
age. The mediaeval doctrine was that right in 
property was not absolute, but that it was of 
the nature of a tru£L This is the view that 
underlies the project of a levy. Professor Hob- 
house draws a distinction between “ property 
for use ” and 11 property for power," The right 
to possess property can hardly be denied. It is 
essential to a man's freedom and growth that he 
should have absolute control # over a certain number 
of thiiigs. But it should be re£tridted $0 what is 
necessary fo^ personal t freedom and growth, A 
man may have, that is, property for use but not 
for power. He may not have so much property 
as would enable him to control or virtually to own 
the life and labour of others. It is to some such 
dodlrine of property as this that the mind of 
progressive labour is tending. Property is in 
prospedt of socialisation ; and perhaps only such 
socialised property will in future be available as 
capital, UrfQer economic pressure, the dodtrine of 
property is being ethicised ; and to ethicise the 
dodtrine is simply to declare property to be 
wholly subordinate to social ends. 
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The firft Step in modern dfmocracy was tye 
socialisation of political power ; the second without 
which the^fir^t cannot be complete, will be the 
socialisation of economic power* 

III 

We should, however, be deluding oursfilves if 
we suppose that radical economic change will of 
itself bring about the kind of world that we want*^ 
The miscarriage which has followed political 
revolution in the pa£t may no less disastrously 
follow economic revolution. Economic change 
is of itself powerless to secure us from the appear- 
ance of new types of privilege ; and there is not a 
little danger that the present tendencies of some 
advanced thought may lead to bureaucratic 
government* Betweep a proletarian bureaucracy 
and an industrial plutocracy there is little to 
choose ; and the tyranny of the exper^may become 
as galling as that of a despot* *%>ln the socialistic 
presentment/' says Professor Hobhouse, 41 the 
expert sometimes looks strangely ljke the powers 
that be — in education for instance, a clergyman 
under a new title, in business that very captain 
of industry who at the outset was the socialist's 
chief enemy* Be that as it may, as the expert 
comes to the front and efficiency becomes the 
wat chword of administration, all that was human 
in socialism vanishes out of it* Its tenderness for 
the losers in the 'race, its protests against class- 
tyranny, its revolt against commercial materialism. 
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all the sources of ’aspiration undei which socialist 
leaders have faced poverty and prison, are gone 
like a dream and instead of them we l^pve a r in- 
ception of society as a perfect piece r J machinery, 
pulled by wires radiating from a .ingle centre, 
and all men are either experts or puppets* Human- 
ity, Liberty, Justice are expunged from the banner 
and the single word efficiency replaces them*” This 
is, indeed, a sufficiently dismal prospect, for which 
*‘it is hardly worth while to change our present State* 
It should be said, however, that this particular 
peril is greatly minimised by the current emphasis 
upon democratic control in industry* The danger 
remains real notwithstanding* Nor is it the only 
danger inherent in a purely economic change* 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether any economic 
change has elements of permanence, while it is 
only economic* 

The word efficiency betrays the mind of the age 
which gave it its current connotation. It was a 
machine-governed mind ; and mechanistic con- 
ceptions of life and progress are from the nature 
of the case Snfriendly to the democratic spirit* 
The appearance of the 44 efficiency engineer ” 
showed the low eState into which man had fallen — 
man made once a little lower than the angels 
but now treated as a little lower than the machine* 
The busings of efficiency engineering was the 
closer subordination of the man to the machine by 
methods alleged to be scientific* Nothing could 
show more plainly than this does the absence of 
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that broad humanism which is fhe very breath ^pf 
democracy; and even the generous intention 
of the socialist ideal was vitiated by the mechan- 
ise character of socialist doftrine* Statecraft 
itself became an affair of efficiency-engineering on 
a large scale ; and the logic of the mechanistic habit 
of thought reached its fine flower in the merciless 
regimentation of the German people and the 
enthronement of the 44 Great God Gun/' From 
this pernicious heresy, we may hopefully expedt* 
that reflection on our war-experience may deliver 
us* Already there are manifest signs of a reaction 
to a healthier and kindlier conception of life and 
its meaning* The excessive and artificial central- 
isation of power in the State is being challenged 
by a demand for the revival of regional culture and 
such a redistribution of the functions of government 
as a recognition of the 44 region ” would require.* 
The business of 44 unscrambling ” tlje egg, will 
indeed be long and difficult ; bn>t it is clear that 
any advance in the essential humanities is bound up 
with a release of life from the artificial integrations 
forced upon it by the machine civilisation* Mr. 
Delisle Burns has shown us that the essential note 
of Greek life was its sociability ; f and this is 
indeed a pole to which normal human nature ever 
swings true* But in the Greek city, sociability was 
vitiated and ultimately destroyed by the tragic 

* Upon this subject, # see The Coming Polity, by Geddcs 
and Branford. (Williams and Norgate.) 

t In his Greek Ideals . 
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schism of a slaved system ; while in modern civil- 
isation it has been poisoned by the dominion of the 
machine* The swamping of the 4 ’ region ## b> the 
jftate has enfeebled the natural social bonds 
of a less sophisticated age ; and somehow or other 
democracy muSl thread its way ba«_k to a simpler 
and more spontaneous sociability* For the 
artificial synthesis of 14 the individual and the State,” 
we muSt restore the natural order of 44 myself and 
my neighbours/' 

But we have travelled so far from the simple 
amenities of the 44 region ” and our minds have 
become so sophisticated in artificial and mechanical 
modernity that our recovery mu 3 begin in some- 
thing akin to a spiritual renewal, in a new per- 
ception of essentia! human values* Economic 
change will not deliver us, from the mechanistic 
obsession ; and we shall only be saved from the 
inherent daggers of economic change under present 
conditions by a fresh recognition of the central 
principle of democracy. That every soul has 
equal worth parries with it the corollary that 
personality muSt be conceived as an end in itself 
and not merely as a means* It is our quarrel with 
the Junker classes wherever we find them, that they 
deliberately relegate large masses of their fellow- 
men into a sub-human category* Democracy is 
the diredl denial of this poSture* It affirms on 
the contrary that every man has a prescriptive 
right to Stand on his feet unashamed, and to 
have full opportunity to become the whole man he 
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may be. It ascribes to him celtain liberties aijd 
a certain inalienable flatus among his fellows ; and 
the employer who regards his men as 44 hands ” 
denies democracy as diredlly as does the autocrat 
who regards his subjects as serfs or cannon- 
fodder, In other words, democracy requires a 
specific type of personal relationship Jaetween* men ; 
and perhaps, its troubles are chiefly due to the fa£t 
that while it preached liberty and equality with 
no uncertain sound, it neglected to lay a corre-* 
spending emphasis upon fraternity. In truth, 
democracy is beset more perilously and more 
persistently by the inward enemy than the foe 
without — the inner enemy that lurks in men's 
souls. For though there be a democrat in eftery 
man, there is also a potential aristocrat. The 
ultimate battlc-grouncj of the democratic ideal is 
in men's hearts. After the external enenries of 
democracy are defeated pn land and on sea, 
democracy will have to go on fighting for its life 
in our souls. In this as in all things else, 44 the 
kingdom of heaven is within you," c 

The personal prafhee of democracy is com- 
paratively simple, as its central doftrine is. The 
equal worth of souls does not of course imply 
equal capacity ; nor does the fadl of unequal 
natural capacity do away with the truth of equal 
worth. It simply indicates the kincTof world we 
live in. It is a world in which capacity is the 
measure not of worth but of obligation ; and the 
law of life is mutual service. In one of the very 
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few political all? sions which Jesus made, He 
listed this point with much plainness, 44 Ye know 
that the rulers of the Gentiles lord ir over them and 
they chat have authority over them # cre called 
1 benefa&ors * " (as it was in the beginning, and has 
been ever since, when autocrats and their like have 
conceded to their subjects some fragment of tin 
natural rights *of which they have despoiled them 
and then have posed as ” benefactors,” and when 
• imperiali&s talk of conferring their peculiar 
Kultur on the “ lesser breeds without the law”), 
44 but,” said Jesus, 44 it shall not be so among you. 
He that is greatest among you, let him be the 
servant of all.” This is the authentic democratic 
spirit and the personal practice without which 
democracy cannot live. 

It is not enough to pay lip service to democratic 
ideals — the sanClity of personality and the obli- 
gation of mutual service ; or even to accept them 
in a spirit pious sentimentalism. That kind of 
thing is already common enough. To the ideal- 
ise temper, we muft attach the pragmatic habit, 
and translate our doctrines into concrete pro- 
grammes of emancipation and co-operation. The 
city of God is not to be built with good intentions. 
Fraternity muft be rendered into a polity. Yet 
even fraternity may perish in formality except 
it be sustained by a living brotherliness. It is the 
spirit that quickeneth . Democracy like every 
living thing mu£t either grc*w or decay. If it 
Siops at a political form or an economic scheme, 
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then it muft decline and die. f It is only as its 
essential spirit captures our consciences and wills 
and its central principle is consistently and contin- 
uously applied that it can survive the perversity 
of our nature and the vicissitudes of history. It 
muSt become a crusade and a holy war. # 



Chapter II 

THE TESTS OF DEMOCRATIC 
* PROGRESS 

4t The fundamental reform for which the limestrall is rather 
a reconsideration of the ends for which all dvin..cd government 
exists, in a word, the rt.;urn to a saner measure of social values/' 
— Lord Morlev. 

T HE next & age in t he realisation of the 
democratic ideal would appear to be 
tolerably clear. We are moving toward an 
’extension of the democratic principle into the 
economic and industrial sphere ; but is the move- 
ment governed by an undemanding of the goal 
we have in view ? Are we sure that our immediate 
policies are consistent with the 44 far gain ” which 
we % should seek ? Or are we to regard progress 
purely as a somewhat blind experimental affair, 
largely beyond control ? # \& e are obviously 
moving — somewhere ; the movement indeed 

promises ttj be an improvement. But are there 
any te£ls which can be applied to it in order that 
we may satisfy ourselves that the course we are on 
will land us safely in port ? 

I 

Mr* Thorftein Veblen has rendered an important 
service to this generation by showing how the 
technology of the machine industry has invaded 
our minds arad led us to an almost exclusive pre- 
occupation with processes ♦ It is this intellectual 
bias which explains — at leaft •in great part — our 
complete capitulation to the Darwinian hypothesis 
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and accounts for the way in whifh we have pressed 
it out of its proper sphere to furnish clues *in 
religion, hiftory, and ethics — regions in which there 
are factors* to be considered which are not included 
among the data of the dodlrine of biological 
evolution* Here also is the explanation of the 
wide acceptance of the pragmatic philosophy* 
Pragmatism is indeed the characteristic philosophy 
of the machine-age ; its postulate 41 that truth is 
what works n is clearly derived from the engine-/ 
shop, where efficiency is the only rule. Generally 
it may also be said that it is this mechanistic 
attention to processes which accounts for the 
importance and omnicompetency ascribed to the 
£lill juvenile science of psychology ; and thin is 
particularly true of the application of psychology 
and psychological method to the problems of 
sociology. * 

Psychology is the fruit of the application of the 
scientific method to mental processes } its subject 
matter consuls of the observable phenomena of 
mind. Its application to sociology has produced 
an almost exclusive concentratidh on social 
functions ; and while this has important uses, it 
does not furnish us with the clue we need to our 
sociological tasks. Mental functions, whether of 
the individual or of society, cannot be treated 
in the same way as chemical region*. Chemical 
reactions arc predetermined and invariable ; hum an 
fundtions are dirigible. Those fundlions which 
ultimately govern and sustain human activity and 
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determine human*cha x after are directed to more 
or less sharply recognised and chosen ends. It is 
indeed true that many of the processes wl All 
are concerned in the movement of life are* as Mr* 
Cooley has pointed out, unconsciou.* and seemingly 
impersonal, such as those which account for the 
growth of tradition and the variations of language. 
Nevertheless, as Mr, Cooley himself very excel- 
lently shows in his illustration of the growth of a 
"book in its author's mind, even these unconscious 
and involuntary processes fall into line with a 
definitely fixed purpose of the mind.* The 
problem of sound social integration is not merely an 
affair of processes operating properly. For human 
powers may function, at leaSt for a time, in a normal 
way even while they are being directed to mis- 
chievous and perverse ends. Modern Germany 
supplies an instance of unexampled attention to 
social processes ; but it is not open to question 
that all this has been" direft ed to a perverse and 
jmmoral end, and has (as the event has shown) 
culminated in catastrophe and confusion. JuSt 
so a man's intellect may operate brilliantly ; yet 
the man himself may be a thief. Psychology may 
claim that its business is a disinterested study of 
processes ; and the claim is juSfly made. But 
the same claim cannot be made for sociology. 
The sociologist rf!ay indeed claim that he too is a 
scientist: ; and that his science like every other 
is empirical and not teleological. But the two 
* Charles Horton Cooley, Social Process, p. 16, 
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claims are not parallel* Psychology deals with an 
opus operatum , the actual concrete mind as it is ; 
whereas |he assumption which underlies all 
sociology is that it is handling an opus operandum, 
a work ftill to be done, the production of a living 
and wholesome society* The teleological interest 
is necessarily supreme. This does^not mean that 
sociology has not its empirical aspects ; of course, 
it has ; and these aspects are all important for 
the contraction of a sound sociology* But we* 
shall produce a mere torso of sociology if we suppose 
we can ignore the problem of ends* The relation 
of psychology to sociology is of much the same 
character as its relation to education or'the relation 
of physiology to public health* * 

It is probable, moreover, that the obscuration 
of this question of ends has been helped by the 
modern acceptance of the doctrine of progress. 
This in its turn appears to be mainly^ due to the 
application of the principle of evolution to human 
affairs* We have supposed that because living 
nature shows a process of development, the life 
of man is also necessarily governed by a law of 
predestined progress, from worse to better, from 
the simple n. the more complex* The result of 
this evolutionary view of human affairs has been 
to make the tudy of ends appear impertinent* 
The ends are already determined?* why then 
trouble ourselves about them ? It is true that we 
do not know whither this vis a ter go is propelling 
us ; the only thing we can do, therefore, is to £tudy 
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the processes by which it works as we see them n* 
operation in men's minds, whether the single or 
the mass mind* We shall observe them, duly 
record them, and contemplate them in a spirit of 
detachm^ut, without concerning ourselves over- 
much with their de^ina ion* But it is row too 
late in the day £0 suppose that this attitude can be 
seriously maintained* Tne area ofhhe margin of 
human freedom may be a suhjed: of controversy ; 
Tbut it is impossible to take seriously the kind of 
determinism which denies the possibility of 
directing human adfion to deliberately chosen ends* 
The actual range of our control over our actions 
may be limited ; but within those limits it is very 
real? And in any case it does not require to be 
very much to make the evolution hypothesis of 
very doubtful validity as ar^ interpretation of the 
whole 4ife of man** 

Sociology jtnugl concern itself with ends ; and 
it mu£t do so at its own beginnings* If this means 
that it has to forfeit its claim to a stridlly scientific 
flatus, so be if* There is no virtue in replying 
that the question of ends is an affair of speculation 
and hypothesis* That is indeed true ; but it 
cannot be helped* We are compelled to speculate 
concerning ends since there is no other way of 
reaching a conception of them* And there is no 
harm in spedRSfion so long as it starts from the 

* For a concise statement of the philosophical argument 
against a doctrine of progress based upon biological evolution, 

see Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, pp. 105, 106. 
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sounded available premises, and its conclusions 
are not hardened into dogma. Sociology will 
hardly ri»e above an academic futility until it 
abandons its obsession to rank as a pure science and 
makes bold to define however tentatively the 
goal toward which social processes should be 
direded. Let it by all means m§ke its Surveys 
and collate its datidics unremittingly ; but these 
things it ought to do and not to leave the other 
undone. 

II 

Yet it becomes plain, immediately we begin to 
discuss this question of ends, that if we exclude 
definitely religious considerations from the argu- 
ment, we cannot indicate an end that has the 
character of a real end, that is, an absolute 
ultimacy. It is indeeci questionable how far even 
the religious postulate diredtly provides the con- 
ception of an end, except to the comparatively 
small company of people who are drongly mydical 
by nature. The Shorter Catechism taught us 
that the chief end of man was to seek God and to 
glorify Him tor ever, but to mod of us this brings 
not information but bewilderment ; and Mr. 
Kipling's paradise where the painter “ draws the 
thing as he sees it for the God of things as they 
are tf is attractive but elusive. * r Rw*truth appears 
to be that for the multitude of religiously disposed 
persons, the sen^fc of God becomes effedual for 
conduct only as it dramatises itself in the form of 
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a gocial vision or a personal relationship ; and 
the ascendency of Jesus in the ChriSlian tradition 
is explained by the power He has possessed of 
inviting that unreserved personal loyalty through 
which the sense of God assumes realty for common 
nvm. Such a phrase zi the glory of God ” 
describes not gur knowledge but our ignorance* 
All the content which can intelligibly be given to it 
is that there is an ideal end toward which we are 
called to move, This, however, does not mean 
that it is barren of immediate effedl on ccndudL 
We know that throughout history it has had the 
power to evoke a supreme disinterestedness in 
people who have been sensitive to it* It is, of 
coufse, akin to what Mr. Benjamin Kidd calls 
99 the emotion of the ideal ; ” and it is related 
closely to the characteristic poetic anticipation and 
hope expressed in such passages as Tennyson's 
in which he §peaks of the 44 one far-off divine event 
to which the whole creation moves.” 

But disinterestedness and “ the emotion of the 
ideal,” while they arc essential to any kind of 
healthy social existence afford but slender founda- 
tion for a positive social policy. No moral 
attitude or emotion will carry us far except it be 
evoked by an ideal which can dramatise itself in 
terms of a more or less achievable undertaking. 
We are thet^rSre compelled to relinquish the 
hope of a definition of absolute social ends, and 
muSl be content with something more modeSt 
and manageable. We may at leaSl attempt to 
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indicate certain proximate social aims* Even if we 
cannot hopefully describe the ultimate goal of life, 
we may * reasonably endeavour to answer the 
que^lion — What do we want our social organisation 
to produce ? Ju St what results are we to aim at ? 
That some such discussion as this is involved in 
any fruitful handling of the question of social 
integration is clear from the fadl that the conception 
of an aim is either implicit or explicit in all attempts 
to formulate a social polity ever since Aristotle 
defined the aim of the Republic as the promotion 
of the good life* But this definition, like Mill's 
“ greatest good of the greatest number ” raises 
further questions — What is the nature bf the good ? 
What is the characteristic note and quality of f the 
good life } This indeed takes us to the very centre 
of our problem ; for at la<>t the controversy 
between the militarist and the pacific, the pro- 
tedtiomjft and the free-trader, the authoritarian 
and the libertarian, springs fr<Sm differing con- 
ceptions of the good life* This is not to say that 
either party has worked out a reasoned convidtion 
on the point. Both appear to £tart from certain 
instinctive acceptances, determined largely by 
temperamental variations, — which points to the 
need of a rigorously rationalistic exploration of this 
entire region. Mr* Graham Wallace speaks of 
44 the organisation of happiness as he himself 

perceives, he is speaking in paradox* It seems in 
any case improbable that our social aims can be 
defined in terms of an emotional :£tate* 
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III 

A good deal of confusion has been introduced 
into this subjedl by a tendency to regard society 
itself as an end* In much modern thought upon 
the matter, the individual is conceived as attaining 
his own end through his due cotitribution to the 
life of the group* The extreme development of 
this view is to be found in the German dodfrine 
df the £tate. a doftr ine which prevails in more or 
less perfection wherever the Hegelian philosophy 
has jfiruck its roots** On this view, the individual 
has neither fundlion nor end wb'ch is not to be ex- 
pressed in terms of his own personal subordination 
• to the Ctate* He is a cog in the wheel, and no 
more* The modern dogma of progress has rein- 
forced this view to some extent ; as has also the 
obsession of size, which is one of the by-produfts 
of our extended knowledge of the physical universe 
and which has had the* effect of minimising the 
significance of the single life* But whatever the 
causes to which this view is attributable, its 
influence on sociological thought is beyond 
queflion* It has been assumed, with varying 
explicitness, that the supra-personal end which 
the individual is to serve is to be identified with 
the social group to which he belongs* It is his 
appointed purpe-s^Tflo minister to the happiness of 

* The devout Hegelian who dislikes the Prussian dodtrine of 
the State is nowadays at some pains to explain that Hegel's view 
of the 6tate does not cohere quite congruously with the reit 
of his philosophy* 
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the group or to increase its efficiency as a military 
or economic unit. 

(a) It t may be urged against this view that the 
antithesis which it implies between the individual 
and the group is fallacious. For the group is 
composed of individuals and it cannot have a 
conscious end except in the minds of the individuals 
who compose it. There is a degree of truth in 
speaking of the “ personality " of a group so long as 
the analogy is not pressed too far. A group may 
have a common thought and may unite in a 
collective citfi ; but to say that a group has a 
definite 14 personality ” of its own is to carry the 
process of abstraction too far. A group attains to 
consciousness only in the several minds Oi its 
members. Moreover social ends mu£l take shape 
m individual lives. That the individual should 
serve a social end is true ; it is equally tnue that 
the social aim mu£l be achieved in the character 
and experience of individuals. &For if they are not 
realised in persons, where shall they be realised ? 
If our ultimate social aims do not become effective 
in the single life, they remain mere abiftractions, 
exiting only in a speculative thought and never 
reaching the point of a<tuality. But it serves us 
as little to insi^l on the converse of this view and 
to assert that the end of society is the individual. 
The truth would rather apptSr-to be that the 
individual is to reach his own end in and through 
a society which ft is his fir£t business to create. 
Personal self-realisation and social integration will 
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proceed pari passu , The individual and the group 
will find themselves in each other ; the great sou’ 
and the great society will arrive together* But 
from the nature ot die case, we n_u£l seek the clue 
to the character of right social aims through a Study 
of. personality, and of what is involved in its self- 
realisation ♦ 

( b ) A further objection to this view is that it 
subordinates personality to aims lhat are limited 
and sectional, In practice it may make good 
Germans, but almost certainly it cannot make good 
men* While it is better for a man to serve the 
narrowest social group than to serve his self-regard, 
yet the exclusiveness of the social group as it is 
identified with the State or the nation is hostile 
to that increasing social integration which is implied 
in a self-consistent sociology. The current con- 
ception of the State and the nation muSt undergo 
some revision if they ^re to be made congruous 
with a fruitful social polity. The nation represents 
a Stage in the social education of the race, in that 
discipline whereby the caveman grows into a 
citizenship of the world ; and in no sense can the 
nation be ethically regarded as constituting an 
adequate end for the individual, except as the nation 
in its turn is consciously seeking its own end in 
the service of the whole. 

It is true tha^men have in the paSt generally 
regarded the glory and the power of their particular 
group as an end which has the right to command 
their absolute devotion, and have believed that to 
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suffer death in such a cause is the highest cpn- 
teivable self-realisation. This does indeed repre- 
sent a much higher ethical plane than that on 
which a man fights only for his own hand or the 
tiny circle of his blood kindred. But the fadl that 
this loyalty to his group has had the power to evoke 
the highe^l possible sacrifice, doe$ not prove that 
the glory and the power of the group provides a 
full and valid end for him as a man. In his 
character as German or Englishman, it may appear 
to provide him with an end to which he may 
properly submit himself without reserve ; but it 
is questionable whether he can do so without some 
sacrifice of his possibilities and obligations as a 
man. The propaganda of Germanism produced 
very efficient and docile Germans ; but the records 
of the war leave us little room to doubt that the 
process has had a mischievous effetft upcfci their 
manhood. From the standpoint of expanding 
society polity, education should produce individuals 
who are human before they are national. There 
is no system of national education ,which achieves 
this result ; but the ultimate logic of the prevailing 
educational tradition as we see it in the German 
condu<5! of the war should provoke serious mis- 
givings and minister to a change of heart in those 
persons who diredt the policies of public education. 

(c) It is worth observing in tSSTonnection that 
even in Germany the Germanic propaganda had 
to trick itself out in a pseudo-universal jargon. It 
had to say large-sounding things about a Kultur - 
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mission to the world in order to validate itself in 
the eyes of the German people* The claim implied 
in the Kultur-mission as it was commonly ex- 
pounded is so preposterous as tc be self-refuting 
to a normal mind ; but thir systematic diffusion ot 
th$ idea proves that man has reached a point where 
the power and wealth of a particular group 
is no longer able by itself to evoke an effectual 
response in the individuals who compose the group. 
The faCt is diat civil isea mankind is slowly learning 
to think in universal terms* Its social grasp is 
already faintly embracing the whole world* 

This circumstance tends to simplify the sociolo- 
gies task very materially* While the application 
of the polity which he evolves will require to take 
account of the peculiar traditions and institutions 
of different groups, he will tje free to work out his 
polity #in terms which are independent of the 
present exclusive and conflicting aims of the groups 
which compose the world of man. He will State 
the ultimate problems of society in Germany 
in the same J:erms as he will State those in 
America ; for he will necessarily be dealing 
with the one faCtor which is common to both* 
There cannot be a distinctive social science in 
Germany and another in America, differing from 
one another in essentials and both at the same time 
being true* There will be endless variety in the 
methods by which social principles are applied by 
different groups ; for we cannot write off the 
paSt of a people and the institutions in which its 
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history is embodied. Yet there can be no true 
sociology in England or in Germany unless its 
postulates are equally valid in America. In other 
words these postulates mud be drawn from a 
disinterested Study of personality. They will 
not concern themselves with the welfare of a 
particular group, in whatever terms that 'welfare 
may be defined. But they will be concerned with 
the good of the world of groups because they are 
derived from the one faCt which is common to # 
and underlies them all, and which, despite con- 
flicting ainib Slill binds human groups together in a 
permanent unity, namely, personality. 

IV 

The aims of our social polity muSt, therefore, 
be defined congruously with the nature of person- 
ality ; and the corresponding social processes 
mud validate themselves by bringing to those 
whom they affeCt, the sense of ifeovement towards" 
a real and recognisable personal good. It does 
not require that all the individuals composing a 
society should organise their common life with 
the conscious and deliberate aim of personal self- 
realisation ; but it is certain that the processes 
of a genuine social integration will be accompanied 
by a certain growing emotional satisfaction in the 
persons concerned. It is genc fltfffrf assumed that 
this emotional satisfaction is to be described as 
happiness ; but ir is probably something deeper 
and more organic than the date which this word 
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connotes* Professor Dewey says that “ to find 
out what one is fitted to do, and to secure an 
opportunity to do it, is *he key of happi- 
ness”* This is, of course, true so far as it 
goes; but it is symptomatic of die inadequate 
analysis which this point generally receives* 
Obviously there are possibilities of self-realisation 
and personal satisfaction far beyond the attainment 
which Professor Dewey indicates in this sentence. 
We might, perhaps, find a better definition of 
the emotional date which we should require our 
process of social development to produce, in the 
New Tedament use of the word joy , There the 
word is clearly associated with an emotional date 
conStquent upon a sense of accomplishment or 
discovery. The golfer experiences it for a passing 
moment after a completely successful drive from 
the teen The artisT: knows it more durably as he 
puts the finishing touch to what he believes to be 
his masterpiece. Gibbon had it (not without a 
large tindure of self-admiration) on the memorable 
evening on which he finished the 44 Decline and 
Fall.” It is the condition which is described by 
the word 44 fruition ; ”f the inward readion evoked 

* Democracy and Education, p. 360. 

t This word is so frequently mishandled that it is perhaps 
necessary to point out that it does not mean bearing fruit. It 
is derived from the Latin word fruor , 1 enjoy ; and it describes 
an inward State. * m 

Illustrative of the New Testament use of the word joy, the 
following passages may be cited : John ii, 30, 44 This my joy is 
made full n (spoken by John Baptist on hearing that Jesus was 
launched on the full tide of His ministry.) John xvi, 31, 
44 . . . when she is delivered of the child, she remembereth 
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by the sense of arrival, of fulfilment, and of cours^ — 
derivatively — of being surely on the way* It 
comes to«a man when he knows he is on the road 
to personal completeness* 

It is upon the question of what constitutes 
personal completeness that we have to reach sopae 
kind of conclusion if our sociological thiriking is 
to be fruitful and if we are to have the proper teSis 
to apply to our social programmes * Obviously 
the society we want to produce is one which wilt 
provide the conditions under which every man may 
rise to the full Stature of his manhood. But what 
is the full-grown man ? Apparently the only 
person in the modern world who has possessed 
a definite and vivid conception of the full-grdwn 
man is Nietzsche. But Nietzsche's doctrine is 
ruled out by our dempcratic hypothesis* He has 
told us that mankind falls into two broad classes 
of master and slave, and though he recognises a 
considerable hierarchy of social grades, he sees, 
nevertheless, at the one end the ruling class, and 
at the other 11 the class of man wfyo thrives best 
when he is looked after and closely observed, 
the man who is happy to serve not because he muift, 
but because he is what he is, the man uncorrupted 
by political and religious lies concerning liberty, 
equality and fraternity, who is half conscious of the 

no more the anguish for joy that a man is born unto the 
world” Matt. xiii. 14, “ In his joy, he goeth and seileth ail 
that he hath” (the merchant man who has found the pearl of 
great price). Luke xv. 9, “Rejoice with me, for I have found 
my sheep that was io£t ” 
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abyss which separates nim from his superiors, and 
who is happiest when he is performing those a£ts 
which are not beyond his limitations/** #Obviousiy 
the only kind of society possible on the Nietsrchean 
terms is an armed peace between supermen and 
44 slave morality " for the rest* The will to power 
soon or late issues in anarchy. The strength of 
the position of Nietzsche lies in the theoretic 
justification it provides for the native human bias 
which leads to the quefl; of personal ascendency, 
and the struggle for possession. The result of 
this tendency has been the constant subordination 
and exploitation of the weak by the strong, and a 
ceaseless scrimmage among the £lrong in which the 
wd^k are the pawns ; and if this struggle has not 
brought about the Nietaschean equilibrium, it 
is due, presumably, to the enervating influence 
of Christianity, Yet, here, in this self-regarding 
bias we have the original source of all our social 
chaos ; but the disorder is not to be overcome by 
inhibiting this impulse. It is sometimes supposed 
that human nature is incurably and permanently 
self-regarding and anarchic ; but this is not true. 
It is indeed true that human nature does take 
easily to the practice of self-assertion as against 
others ; this is the penalty of our inheritance 
from the 44 ape and the tiger ” But it is mere folly 
to suppose that "'man has to carry this sorrowful 
entail in perpetuity. It is fastened on him largely 
by reason of the external circufnilances of his life, 

* A, M. Ludovici, Nietszche, pp. 85^ 
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a vicious social heredity which has put a premium 
upon power and pushfulness, and an atmosphere 
of competition in which capacity and cunning win 
the prize. It is, however, not impossible to 
communicate to men a social vision which is able 
to divert the natural energies of the human spirit 
into more generous channels* TJjiis, did* they 
but know it, is the peculiar vocation of the preacher 
and the teacher. 

Mr* Bertrand Russell has recently laid ju£i 
emphasis upon the supremacy of impulse in 
determing human conduct ; and has pointed out 
the di£lin£tion between impulses which make 
for life and those which make for death*' William 
Blake had a somewhat similar view* What Blalte 
in 44 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell " calls 
energy appears to be that^vital stress which expresses 
itself in our impulses, and which in the form of 
14 poetic " energy is the source of creative art* 
In Blake's psychology, this energy ^on ly works out' 
healthily and fruitfully when it is co-ordinated on 
the one side with Reason and on jhe other by 
Desire ; and he traces our human troubles to 
an undue ascendency of one or other of these two 
balancing principles* When Reason prevails over 
Desire, it imposes disastrous restraint upon energy ; 
but when the tables are turned, the ascendency 
of Desire leads to the 44 vegetated life*" Blake's ' 
analysis has much to commend it ; and it appears 
to supply the necessary complement to Mr* 
Russell's* For our impulses, whether they make 
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for life or death are the same impulses — th*, 
difference in their result springing from a difference 
in their direction, and in the conditions unJer 
which they operate. 

The old psychological analysis of trie mind into 
will, intellect, affections, and so forth has served 
its turn ; and^for purposes of social building we 
muff betake ourselves ratha to an analysis 
of Blake's energy or Mr. Russell's impulses . 
* M. Bergson has shown us how the 44 elan vitale " has 
in the course of its onward march split up again 
and again, and in so doing has set afoot new lines 
of development and variation ; and we have for 
result the infinite wealth of plant and animal 
fo«n which fills the earth. The primitive urge 
of life was seemingly a bundle of tendencies, which 
were released, one at this point, and another at 
that, under the £lress of the^circum£tances encoun- 
tered on the way. In the same way the energy , 
"The vital stress of personality is an organic complex 
of impulses, each of which has released and shaped 
itself conformably to the conditions in which the 
human spirit has found itself in the process of 
growth. In this complex of impulses, it is possible 
to discern three main strands : 

L The Impulse of Self-preservation . This has 
to do with the desire and purpose to maintain life ; 
and its primiti\t form was determined by the 
necessity of procuring food, clothing and shelter. 
Its characteristic aClivitity was*that of discovering 
and adapting the means which were available to 
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the end of sustaining life ; and out of this grew 
agriculture, weaving, housebuilding and a range 
of operations which grew in number and elaboration 
as the requirements of life increased* Here is 
the origin of what Mr* Veblen has called the 
Inftind of Workmanship * 0 

2* The Impulse of Reproduction. t This in its 
elemental form expresses itself in the begetting 
of children* But as man became more familiar 
with the objects round about him, in the course* 
of handling them for the ends of self-preservation, 
this impulse became associated with the in£tinCt 
of workmanship, and man began to attempt to 
reproduce himself in other media than his flesh* 
He came to do certain work which was not required 
by the exigencies of his physical subsistence ; and 
this work he did — as it # were — for the joy of doing 
it* He attempted to express himself upon* such 
materials as were capable of receiving his impress ; 
and his delight in his handicraft befeame the begin- 
ning of Art* Presently he learnt to set. line and 
colour and sound in combinations t that pleased 
him, and in which he was conscious of the joy of 
fatherhood* This is the Inftind of Creativeness * 
It is not always perceived that there is a very 
profound distinction to be drawn between the 
workmanlike and the creative activities* Miss 
Helen Marot appears to assutfTe (in her book 
The Creative Impulse in Industry), that a 
democratic form of co-operation, and an under- 
standing of industrial processes will satisfy the 
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creative in£tinCl in industry, It is difficult to slz 
how this cp.n happen under the conditions of 
the modern large-scale machine industry * Miss 
Marot rightly insists that the creative impulse is 
not merely an affair of individual self-expression* 
Nevertheless, it is only possible to a group when 
the gr£>up is cojnpararivety small and every member 
is in aCtive touch with the whole process* The 
inCtinCt of workmanship is of a routine productive 
•character, the inCtinCt of creativeness is original 
and reproductive * Nothing on this earth can make 
our highly specialised machine processes into 
opportunities of self-expression* This, however, 
does not mean that the machine industry has no 
phTce in the future social order* 

3* The Impulse of Association * — Man has always 
lived with men ; and ther^ is perhaps nothing so 
distinctive of human nature as its faculty for 
association We are so made that we only find 
ourselves and each other as we live together in 
societies, that we only find ourselves as we find 
one another* m The exchanges of love and friend- 
ship, the riches of fellowship — these are the mo£t 
fruitful experiences of life* “ We are members 
of one another ” ; and are fulfilled in each other* 
Our mutual need has released in us the Inftinft of 
Sociability * 

The weakness *of this kind of analysis is that 
it appears to untwine threads that cannot be 
untwined in practice and never are separated in 
experience* Human inftinCts do not operate 
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independently ; they blend into each otl\er 
continuously and inextricably in countless ways* 
We have leen how the reproductive impulse fused 
with the indinCt of workmanship into an impulse 
toward creative art* But the debt has been repaid 
in the introduction of requirements of beauty into 
the exercise of workmanship* In the era of 
craftsmanship, the two impulses were very 
intimately blended, workmanship and creative - 1 
ness going hand in hand in the ereCtion of dately* 
minders, or in the making of harness for the 
squire’s horses* It is due to the development of 
the machine that these two impulses have been so 
widely parted in our time, to the immense injury 
of both ; and it is one of the tasks, perhaps the 
chief of the tasks, facing us in the future to redore 
them to something of their old-time intimacy* 
Of this restoration, the great modern prophet is 
William Morris, who saw, hope neither for thg^ 
worker nor for the artid except in a closer asso- 
ciation of indudry with beauty, and who laid the 
foundation of this revived association by his own 
pioneer work ns a house-decorator. This does 
not require, as some suppose, the scrapping of the 
machine indudry, even though that were possible ; 
it only requires that we underdand the true place 
of the machine indudry and put it there* Simi- 
larly, the indinCt of sociability coalesced with 
those of workmanship and creativeness. The 
signal indance of tliis combination is to be found 
in the spirit of the mediaeval Guilds ; but there 
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arc other indances ir plenty* Mod of the gre^v 
human achievements in thought, religion and art, 
have had a social origin, in schools of philosophers 
and prophets, in groups of artels and tne like, and 
conversely new departures in thought, ^eh’gion and 
art have become the foci :>f new groups* 

T3f all this tjie moral would s*'cm to be that we 
mud treat the energy of personality, its cliaradler- 
idic outgoing, as a single undivided indivisible 
••Stream ; yet we must recognise it also as a stream 
containing a certain range of ingredients* There- 
fore, what we shall require of our ideal society 
is that it shall generate an atmosphere and an 
environment in which the constituent ingredients 
of^persona! energy shall find opportunity of full, 
co-ordinated and parallel development* It will 
be a society in which the in^tindt of workmansnip, 
creativeness and sociability will grow side by side 
and hand in hand toward 11 the perfedt man, of the 
-ffieasure of the dature of the fulness of Chrid? # 

Of this society then, we may say, that its marks 
will be that fird every man shall have the oppor- 
tunity of a secure and sufficient physical subsidence, 
second, that its work will press upward to the plane 
of art, and that its sociability will grow into vital 
and purposeful fellowship* By these teds we 
shall judge the soundness of democratic progress* 
Our analysis h£s hitherto taken account only of 
the common man without reference to natural 
divergencies of genius or cSpacity* Professor 
Geddes has lately been emphasising Comte's 
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doCtrine of history as an interplay of the temporal 
and spiritual powers, and his classification of t£e 
four Social types — Chiefs, People, Emotionals 
and Intellectuals. Mr. Arnold Bennett found men 
on the Clyde sorting themselves out into Organ- 
isers, Workers, Energisers and Initiators, which 
classification, as Professor Geddes jq^tly points out, 
corresponds closely to Comte's. These types, 
however, reduce themselves to two, namely those 
chiefly animated by the impulse of aCtion, and those' 1 
chiefly animated by the impulse of reflection. Of 
course, these types shade off imperceptibly into 
one another, because the impulses which give them 
their peculiar colour are native to and 'present in 
universal human nature. And while it is certain 
that nature will see to it that mankind will be 
delivered from the dopm of a dead uniformity, it 
is nevertheless necessary that we should aim at 
the full development of both the aCtive and 
refleCtive impulses in every mah. *Would thaT 
all the Lord's people were prophets ! Hitherto, 
we have considered man as actuated mainly by the 
impulse of action ; but the release* and develop- 
ment of the impulse of reflettion is essential to the 
growth of society. For the experience which is 
the sequel of aCt ion is condemned to sterility except 
it be reflected upon. Reflexion upon experience 
is the appointed guide of further aCtion. We mud, 
therefore, add to our te£ts of sound democratic 
progress, a fourth*, namely, that it shall be of a 
kind to jftimulate and encourage reflection. It 
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muift, that is, include a method of education 
whereby every man shall as far as possible become 
capable of independent thought and soi^nd judg- 
ment* 

Out of ail this emerges immediately one certain 
conclusion* The kind of society which encourages 
creatiw self-expression, independent judgment 
and a living expanding fellowship mufl necessarily 
be conceived and created in freedom. For to 
0 these essential human impulses, freedom is the 
very breath of life* The initial problem of 
sociology is, therefore, the achievement of free- 
dom ; upon that foundation, and that only, can it 
build for eternity* 



Chapter III 

THE PECUNIARY STANDARD t 

44 The deeper cause of the oppression of the faflory operative 
and of the terrible degradation and pauperisation of the agri- 
cultural labourer, was not the mere fa£t that machines were 
invented which multiplied the efficiency of labour, but the 
previous monopolisation, in the period of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, and during the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century, of the land and of education. The great charge then 
took place in the current philosophy of ltfe^ which made the 
whole of the governing classes of England, with exceptions 
practically negligible, accept with avidity the idea merely more 
clearly formulated by political economists, that the highest duty, 
of man was to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market/' 

Patrick: Geddes. 

I 

T HE saying that “ man shall not livfc by bread 
alone ” has been in familiar circulation so lctag 
and on authority so good that it is remarkable 
how slightly it has affiled the general conduct of 
life. Bread and the things symbolised by Jbread 
in the saying are and must remain the firSi care 
of men, but they are fir£t* only Hn the sense 
being preliminary, the necessary conditions of 
the main and supreme business of life. Yet 
modern civilisation as a whole has shown no 
manifest sign of a conception of life which requires 
that the chief interest and energy of men should 
be directed to ends of a higher order than that 
of maintaining physical existence. This fa£l is 
to some extent obscured from us by the elaborate 
development of commercial organisation, so th^t 
multitudes of men 'are engaged in enterprises and 
vocations apparently so removed from the actual 
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business of doming, feeding and housing other 
men that they are not aware of being conneCW 
with it at all. Yet the entire SiruCture of 
commerce re£ts up m the requirement that certain 
primary physical needs of men iruSt be met* 
That men shall he fed, clothed, siidtered, provided 
with heat and ligjit, — here is the source of commerce* 
Around these primary needs certain other demands 
have gathered — for elaboration in food and 
clothing, comfort in the home, and the like ; 
and a multitude of commercial activities of a 
secondary kind have been set afeot. and added to 
the sufficiently complex business of providing 
society with the firs c t necessities of life. This 
secondary life of commerce is mainly parasitical 
and feeds upon the other, and its vitality depends 
as much up n the success f with which demands 
are ingeniously created as upon the power to 
produce the supply profitably. Added to this 
vast business of production is an enormous 
machinery of distribution ; and in these or in 
financial operations, originally derived from them 
but now largely controlling them, we are all more 
or less direCtly engaged* There are a few 
professional occupations which remain outside 
this classification, which (to use Carlyle's phrase) 
“ are boarded and lodged on the industry ” of the 
community to which they belong, — the doCtor, 
the clergyman, the lawyer, the teacher, the aCtor, 
the artiSl, the journalist ; yet so Strong and 
imperious is the commercial tradition that the 
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non-produ£tive vocations are required to jufljfy 
their existence by providing the inspiration, the 
health, thl recreation and the knowledge necessary 
to the effectual and prosperous working of the eco- 
nomic machine* Society seems (outside the “ leisure 
class ”) feverishly engaged in keeping itself alive* 

Yet if its only purpose were to Keep itself alive, 
it would not need to be so busy* But to the fir£t 
impulse of production and exchange has been 
added another interest, that of making profit and’ 
accumulating wealth. In the process of exchange 
the opportunity was found of securing a margin 
of personal advantage ; and gradually this margin 
of personal advantage has become' the chief 
incentive to commercial enterprise* It does *hot 
belong to our purpose to trace the history of this 
change ; it is enough •that we should observe the 
fail that the profit-seeking motive has become the 
real driving force of modern commerce, and that 
historical circumstances, such as*the introduction 
of large scale processes, the world- wide ramifications 
of commerce through improved facilities of travel 
and transportation, the invention of the telephone 
and the telegraph, the growth of trusts, combines, 
and monopolies have made possible fabulous 
increments and accumulations of profit** 

* For an analysis of the process by which simple barter has 
grown into the modern intricate system of commerce, with its 
fine flower in “ big finance/' see Thor^lein Veblen, The Inftinft 
of Workmanship, chan. V., VI., VIII. More summarily in 
Geddcs and Slater, Ideas at War, Chap. III., IV., V. For a 
useful analysis of the current commercial organisation see 
Cole, Self-Goverment in Induflry , pp. 178, 179* 
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•The effe£t cf ifois upon a generation habituated 
to the profit-making temper has beer to set up 
the multi-miifio^aire as the type of perfection 
toward which aspi .ing youth should b r encouraged 
to iftrive* We go into business nc f 10 feed and 
clothe each other, but to nnke money ; and sincv 
from the nattfre of the case only comparatively 
few of us have the capacity and the opportunity to 
„ become commercial supermen, the re£t of us remain 
in business to feed and clothe ourselves, 01 (as 
we say) to “ make a living” Commerce, which 
owes its origin to social need, lias almost wholly 
lo£t the social motive* If we are not making money 
ourselves, we hire ourselves out as the money- 
making tools of others ; and while some of us aim 
at larger profits, the re£t of us hope for larger 
wages* l i:: economic motive is universal, and it 
expresses itself exclusively in the pecuniary 
standard* 44 The Almighty Dollar ” is more than 
a gratuitous exercise in satire, it describes the spirit 
of an age* 

Much has been heard since the war began of the 
profiteer, on both sides of the Atlantic, and on both 
sides of the quarrel* But the profiteer is not a 
phenomenon peculiar to war-time* Like the 
poor, he is always with us ; the war has but served 
to reveal him more vividly in his proper character* 
His peculiar crime is that he makes the extremity 
of his country the opportunity of private gain* But 
what he does in time of war, he does no less 
sedulously in time of peace* His sin takes a 
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deeper dye in war-time because the national ncysd 
is greater, and his opportunity is much enlarged* 
Yet the s^ory of how “ big business tf has endeav- 
oured, and has largely succeeded in the endeavour 
to control the legislative machinery of the nations 
in its own interests in normal times, is a y^ r y 
deplorable and shameful chapter in modern 
history* It is, of course, no new thing that legis- 
latures should show themselves tender to economic 
interests ; there is even yet no legislature in the 
world which is not more careful of the rights of 
property than of the welfare of men — except, 
perhaps, in Russia. By a curious paradox, those 
who modi jealously guarded the sandlities of 
property, were once the implacable critics * of 
commercial enterprise, but that phase has passed 
away. Landed aristocracies, no less than bourgeois 
manufacturers, have been so seduced by the lure 
of large and swift gain that, the old lit^e of demar- 
cation has disappeared ; and the dodtrine of 
property rights has been invoked to secure the 
sandtity of the capitalist system of industry. The 
“ governing classes " in Europe and America, who 
to-day are the economically powerful, have become 
an unholy alliance which exploits the dlate in the 
interests of trade. It is not the English brewers 
and publicans only who say, 44 our trade, our 
politics," though these particular people may be 
the only ones who have the effrontery to say so in 
public. It is always the profiteer's cry ; and when- 
ever in the paft a piece of social legislation has been 
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introduced in England, he raises the scare cry 
that 44 capital will leave the country/' w hich sirrpty 
means that he esfeems his profits more highly than 
he does his country. He is tne aathcr of the 
inspiring dodtrine that 44 trade follows the flag”; 
which prostitutes national idealism to the soidiu 
business of profiteering ; and r,o deeply has this 
poison entered into our life that Christian missions 
» to the non-Christian w r orld are frequently commen- 
ded on the ground that they do pioneering work 
for the trader. 

All this is, of course, trite and commonplace ; 
and ever since the early part of the nineteenth 
century there has been a continuous and increasing 
note of p otent against the modern commercial 
dodtrine ot competitive profit-making. It nufl, 
however, admitted tbdt the proved! has not 
gainecl much headway again;?! the evil ; on the 
contrary tl e evil has, during this same period, 
grown by leaps and bounds, so that the earlier 
twentieth century witnessed its supreme achieve- 
ments, Mr** John D* Rockefeller is the tragical 
culmination of the process in our generation ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that he is the lafl, or 
greatest figure of the line of Croesus* Nor will 
the subordination of life to the business of 
pecuniary gain be effectually flayed until we 
seriously take in hand the profiteering ideology 
which governs all our thought *md condudt. The 
main ingredient in the social heredity of this 
generation is the profit-making impulse ; that is 
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the atmosphere which it has breathed and whtah 
constitutes its habitual universe of discourse* Art 
and religfbn alike have been infecfted with the 
spirit ; the current repute of an artiSt is fixed by 
the prices which his pictures command ; and the 
prosperity of a Christian congregation is judged 
by its :ftati£lical returns. It is required of educa- 
tion that it shall miniver primarily to commercial 
efficiency ; and the outcry againft the Study of , 
the classics, and the demand for a more exclusively 
scientific and technical education reflect the 
essentially commercial orientation of our educa- 
tional outlook. It is, perhaps, the moSl^ deplorable 
aspeSI of this latter tendency that it so often 
becomes vocal in persons whose academic training 
should have provided them with a more discrimi- 
nating view of life. «Even in the universities, 
which should be the impregnable citadels of 
spiritual idealism, there is an^ inclination Jp 
capitulate to the monSfrous and deadly doSIrine 
that the end of national life is commercial 
supremacy. * 

Commerce originated in social need and should 
be a social service ; nor indeed has its perversion 
to profit-making prevented it from rendering 
substantial services to society. Apart from its 
provision of the necessities of life, many of its 
inventions have added much to the wealth of life 
independently of their immediate purposes. The 
unique facilities for travel which we moderns 
enjoy owe their origins in the firit instance to 
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thf demand for better commercial transpox t* 
Stephenson's hrSt locomotive wac intended to 
haul coal trucks The increasing .-cdalisation 
of life in our timo owes much to the economic 
motive that has popularised the telegraph and the 
telephone ; and the supreme achievement of Mr* 
Henry Ford ismot a miracle of standardised pro- 
duction, but the contribution which his car has 

made to the socialisation of the farmer's life* Our 
* 

knowledge of the earth's surface and its peoples, 
and through this, one of the foundations of the 
coming internationalism, we owe greatly to the 
enterprise of the trader* For a hundred great 
services beyond its ministry to the elementary 
human needs of food and clothing, we are debtors 
to commerce and to those merchant venturers in 
many ages Uo laid its broad modern f oundations* 
Yet ju£t because we acknowledge a manifest debt 
even to profiteering commercial enterprise, it is 
the more necessary that we should assail its modern 
ascendency over life, and its own perversion to 
individual aim#, and point out the havoc which its 
more modern developments have wrought* It 
would be foolish and un discriminating to say that 
it is the sole source of our social confusion, but it 
is simple truth to say that it has become its chief 
diredt occasion ; and the result is to be traced to 
the circumstances which have changed commerce 
from its essential function as a great social service 
to a scramble for private gain* The restoration 
of commerce to its own proper place and office is 
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bound up with a recovery of a true view of iife 
as a whole, with a new understanding of those 
things otlier and greater than bread by which it is 
ordained that men shall live* 

11 

The paramountcy of the economic motive is no 
modern phenomenon, and it would be a mistake to 
identify it exclusively with the modern commercial 
civilisation. Its modern beginnings are no doubt 
to be found in the appearance of the small merchant 
class in the era of craftmanship ; and the difference 
between him and the merchant prince of the 
twentieth century is mainly a difference of scale — 
this difference being chiefly due to the high mobility 
of property when it assumes the form of money, 
and the increased facilities for mobilising it through 
the development of the credit syStem arid the 
improvement in the means of ^conjmunicatifigi. 
The fundamental impulses and inStinSts which 
determine the social order are broadly identical 
throughout hiSfory. That is why Marx' economic 
interpretation of hiSfory is probably the moSt 
luminous and fruitful clue to the course of human 
affairs that historical Study has yet yielded to us* 
We are not justified in assuming (as some have 
done) that it is the only valid clue ; Still less are 
those disciples of Marx justified who have developed 
his theory of historical interpretation into the 
metaphysical dogma of economic determinism. 
That economic factors have controlled the general 
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dmft of human affairs in th^ paf does not necessarily 
mean that they are predefined to do so in 
perpetuity. 

Yet even those who most vehemently denounce 
the exifing profit-making organisation of society 
are^iU obsessed by the notion that social trans- 
formation is chftifly an affair of economic revolution. 
Their thought appears to iun wholly within 
*the economic circle. It is in some respedts 
the f ranged! paradox of modern times that the 
Russian people with their long and unique tradition 
of spirituality should have been so completely 
captured (to all appearance) by the dodlrinaire 
materialism of the Marxian school and have 
accepted the view that the Kingdom of Heaven 
comes by a proletarian capture of economic power. 
The circumstance is, of coifrse, capable of explan- 
ation, *for in Russia, as elsewhere, political power 
has gone w#h economic power ; and the Russian 
revolutionary knew what the Frenchman of 1789 
did not know, namely, that no political revolution 
could be complete or permanent which was not 
an economic revolution at the same time. That, 
therefore, the Russian revolution should have been 
primarily economic is not f range — since Marx had 
lived and written in the interval between 1789 and 
1917 ; but it remains a somewhat singular fadt 
that the spiritual idealism of Feodor Dof oievsky 
and Lyof Tolstoi have been ^o little manifest 
during these laf surprising months. This pre- 
occupation with economic change is charadlerif ic 
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of the attitude of those everywhere who are 
mo£i urgent in their endeavour after social 
transformation* The advocates of the National 
Guild Movement are never weary of reiter- 
ating that political power belongs to those who 
wield economic power, and of urging that, the 
workers should make themselves «ma£ters of the 
economic resources of society as the necessary 
preliminary of laying hold of the political power** 
This may be a sound counsel of immediate 
strategy ; but it is full of disaster if it is treated 
as a permanent principle of social practice* For 
it leaves us £till within the vicious circle where the 
purely economic interests ^re paramount* When- 
soever we consent to tl ye statement that the one 
thing needful to society is a more equitable 
distribution of the Wealth which its industry 
produces, we arc t still within the same hopeless 
universe of discourse* A .more* equitable distri- 
bution of wealto is needed ; so much is obvious* 
But having secured it, what then ? Will the 
City of God then come down fron\> heaven ? Or 
are we content with the hope of a redeemed 
society which goes no farther than a vision of a 
community of healthy and contented animals ? 
It is certain that, so long as our thought of social 
regeneration moves chiefly within the existing 
framework of wealth production and wealth 

4 This is not to be t$ken as meaning that the National Guild 
Movement is destitute of a spiritual outlook* On the contrary, 
see, for instance, the la£t chapter of S. G. Hobson's Guild 
Principles in War and Peace . 
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distribution, cur effort will create a range of now 
social problems of an acute and probably bes 
soluble kind* That we should labour rc^iumamse 
and to socialise the existing commercial and 
industrial organisation goes without saving; but 
there h no certainty that after we have done so, 
the same economic pre-occupation will not Still 
fill our minds. It is not enough to work for 
change that only transfers the power to produce 
and to enjoy wealth from the hands of a small 
minority to those of the great majority* That is 
indeed only change, and not necessarily progress* 
There will be fewer people with more butter on 
their bread than they need ; and fewer people with 
less than they need ; and that will be something 
gained* But it does not necessarily follow tha^ we 
will not S;>J be chiefly concerned about bread 
and butter, and whatever elaborations upon that 
simple theme that our enlarged resources may 
tempt us to seek. 

This is not in any sense an argument for spending 
less energy ugon the urgent task of accomplishing 
the radical economic changes which social well- 
being plainly requires ; it is rather a renewed 
plea that we should ask ourselves whether we are 
moving conformably with a vision of man and life 
as a whole* Whether we rank as reformists or 
revolutionists we should endeavour to see the evils 
we hate and the manner and matter of the remedy 
in the light of a philosophy of comprehensive and 
coherent human good* The scheme of social 
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insurance established in Great Britain before t^e 
war was a response to a definite social need ; but 
it is now % no longer open to question, that both 
in respeCt of its content, and the method of its 
institution, its promoters failed to appreciate the 
precise nature and conditions of the need ; and 
the final solution of the problem which emoted 
the measure has been confused and retarded* 
And generally, so long as we think exclusively of 
social advance in economic terms, out of relation to 
iheir context in life, we are subordinating the greater 
thing to the lesser, and are in continual danger of 
poSlponing the greater thing into an impossible 
future* We become and remain virtual' oppor- 
tunists (even though we call ourselves revofu- 
tionaries !), only moving spasmodically and incoher- 
ently within the very circle of institutions and 
tendencies which have wrought our present 
confusion, until we have gained that social per- 
spective in which the economic requirements *of 
life take their proper place* 

Properly understood, this place is a relatively 
humble one* In our analysis of personality in 
the previous chapter, four major inStinSts were 
defined* The firft, the inStinct of self-preservation 
has to do with the maintenance of physical life ; 
the second, the third and the fourth, as they appear 
in their full development, are mainly concerned 
with the spiritual expression of life* The firSt is 
the necessary basis* of the other three — the foun- 
dation, as it were, upon which they build ; but 
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the real significance and joy of life a^e associated 
predoxninantly with the impulses of creatrveness, 
sociability, and reflection. Now, the economic 
business of life lias to do almost exclusu ely with 
the inflinCt: of self-preservation ; its function ends 
with the provision of the conditions a:o materials 
of a wholesome physical existence, Y et to-day, the 
economic interests absorb virtual i T the whole of 
life ; the ultimate interests of life — that range of 
things v/hich we may broadly call spiritual, if they 
are not subordinated to and absorbed in the 
economic motive, are consigned to the odds and 
ends of time which we are able to spare from the 
sovereign business of making a fortune or making 
a living. The di&inCKve human interests of 
religion, thought, art, and recreation are no more 
than occasion d alternatives .which enable us 
some extent *0 repair the wear and tear of the 
ceaseless economic drive. The real revolution 
we 'need is the general* conviction that to put it 
roughly — as the kitchen is to the home, so the 
economic interest is to the reft of life. The 
kitchen is indispensable to the home ; and there 
are exceptional persons to whom it is the moft 
important part of the home. Yet it is no more 
than a ftriftly subordinate part of the home. 
When we have finished with the business of 
procuring and eating bread, then the real business 
of life begins. It is indeed necessary that the 
kitchen should be in tune with h<3me, and that the 
work of producing and distributing the primary 
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necessities of life should be organised so as to 
be consistent with the spiritual realisation of life* 
We can, 1 of course, no longer admit a dualism of 
material and spiritual ; for the spiritual may and 
muSt infuse the material and subordinate it to its 
own ends* To-day the material has made the 
spiritual ancillary to itself ; an^i the s6ul is 
the drudge of the body* The radical problem of 
the future is how to reverse this position and to 
enthrone the spiritual* 

What the spiritual realisation of life implies we 
can no more than dimly guess* We may speak of 
love and art ; but the potentialities of social and 
creative achievement in human nature have yet 
to be explored. A material civilisation has largely 
kept mankind in a £tate of arrested development 
on every side save that which has to do with the 
conditions of its physical life* Psychology is 
busily, though not yet very successfully, explaining 
that hidden world of life which l&s beyoncPthe 
frontiers of consciousness ; there are (and this is 
virtually alt we can say) va£t possibilities and powers 
latent within us of which we have only occasional 
and indi£"tindt intimations* We have tested the 
power and the range of those endowments of which 
we are already aware ; and the triumphs of art 
and science show how nobly and richly our nature 
is equipped* Nevertheless, all that art and 
science have yet accomplished are but the promise 
of that glory that 'is £till to be* But the full release 
of all our powers — known and unknown — is 
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contingent upon a social setting more richly 
human, that is to say, mote spirirunl in temper, 
and outlook, than mankind has hithenfb known. 
This social setting will come when we nuke up cui 
minds to break the tyranny of the economic motive 
and to deliver life from *he infamous despotism 
of things, N9 man knows to what heights of 
creative achievement and personal self-realisation 
we may not attain whom once the economic 
"preoccupation which swallows our be£t energies 
is dissipated, and we are free to become all that 
we have it in us to be, when powers of fellowship 
and creation now inert and unknown are awakened 
in us, and we press on to those peaks of attainment 
oi' which prophets have spoken and which angels 
have desired to see, 

in' 

The task before us, therefore, is the deliverance 

# • 

ot life from the* ascendency of the economic 
motive ; and at bottom this means the redemption 
of commerce^from the obsession of profit-making. 
In other words, commerce mu£t be conceived and 
conducted as a social service. It is true that in the 
early days of modern commercialism, the principle 
of competition was regarded as the heaven-sent 
panacea for human ills* Men became dithyrambic 
about laissez-faire, and though they perforce 
admitted that the growth of the commercial 
system had caused certain glaring evils, yet they 
maintained that these were no more than the 
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inevitable accidents of a process of readjustment. 
Let the system only work out its inherent logic to 
the end, ahd there will be a golden age for every- 
body, The system has had a fair trial ; and so far 
from achieving the results confidently predicted by 
its advocates, it has failed hopelessly to provide 
even a tolerably secure and sufficie f nt subsistence 
for the great mass of men. It is indeed difficult 
to see how it could be otherwise or how those who 
uphold it could have expected a different result,* 
There is no doubt that the system has stimulated 
the production of wealth ; and this its protagon- 
ists accurately foresaw ; but they apparently 
supposed that the distribution of wealth wbuld look 
after itself. It had indeed done so, in a fashioh 
which has deprived the mass of toilers of that 
security of physical subsistence which is a necessary 
condition of liberty and of the liberation of the 
spiritual impulses. So far from adequately ful- 
filling the elementary services of providing nien 
with a steady and reasonable supply of the 
necessities of life, it has made life itself insecure 
and precarious. 

How this situation has come about may be 
stated summarily in a few words ; (a) The pursuit 
of profit tends to lower the co£t of produ&ion, 
while it raises the price of the product. Chief 
among the cofts of production is the payment of 
labour, — that is to say, wages. The result of this 
tendency is to depress the income of the worker 
and at the same time to raise his expenditure 
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apd since there is no ! imir fixed at either end the 
Standard of life is in cjnStant danger^ of being 
lowered beneath the point of reasonable sub- 
sistence* It often happens that wages show an 
increase over given periods of f/m, ; but it is an 
increase of money- wages and not of real wages ; 
since the period of wage-increase is generally 
also a period of a disproportionate increase in the 

price of commodities. Some check has been 
» 1 • 

placed upon the decrease of wages by Trade Union 
action ; but this is offset by the partial elimination 
of competition in the markets through the growth 
of Trusts and Combines, and the consequent 
upward tendency of prices. 

'( b ) This insecurity is accentuated by the fact 
that the maintenance of profits frequently require 
a check upc productivity fn order to tighten the 
marker by reducing the supply of commodities* 
It is estimated that 41 America this interference 
with production has kept productivity down any- 
where between twenty-five and fifty per cent* 
below its pq^sible maximum. This obstruction 
is effected by such devices as the diminution of 
working hours, dismissal of workmen, and periodic 
stoppages of work* 

(c) A further element of insecurity is to be found 
in the circumstance that labour is itself treated 
as a commodity, subject to market fluctuations, its 
price governed by the relation of supply to demand, 
like any other commodity* In order to prevent 
an undue rise in the price of labour, the industrial 
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system has evolved a reserve of labour , commonly 
called unemployment* In normal times, there is 
in every trade a chronic margin — varying in 
amount — of unemployed men ; and no man knows 
when his turn may come to fall into the reserve* 
It naturally happens that the less efficient {nan 
goes ftr£t — the man lead equipped to face the 
demoralising effects of unemployment* The 
result is that he degenerates into an unemployable 
and swells the volume of the human driftwood of 
our social order* 

(d) Insecurity arises also from the unquestioned 
and unchallenged authority of the owners or 
representatives of the invented capital, against 
whose verdiCts there is no appeal* The worker is 
at the absolute mercy of the master or the foreman ; 
and he can usually finS work only at the sacrifice 
of his freedom* Should he display any 'signs 
of reCtiveness and be dismissed, ihe^.growth^of 
Trusts and Employers' Associations has made 
it possible to deny him employment within the 
area over which such bodies exercise* control* 

This takes no account of the dehumanising and 
despiritualising effects of the machine industry 
under the conditions of the profit system* That 
is an aggravation of the situation which mu£t 
be considered in another connection* Here we are 
concerned to note the failure of commerce under 
a profit sydem to provide the conditions of 
security of life for the mass of men* And not the 
lea£t disastrous consequence of this failure is the 
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deep social schism it has engendered. It his 
created the criminal antithesis of gr^at wealth 
and great poverty in great cibes, and the virtually 
open warfare between capital and labour* The 
investor and the employer are bn it on larger 
dividends upon the outlay >f capital; the worker 
is seeking a •large*' return upon his outlay of 
labour. In the struggle the worker is at a dis- 
advantage. For while capital and labour, the 
producers, are fighting, the casualties of the 
struggle are chiefly among the consumers. But the 
consumers are moSlly composed of the labourer 
and the tenement-dweller, tnat is to say, the 
working-class itself. So that the worker in the 
Struggle is divided againSt himself. If he is 
successful in his Struggle for higher wages, the 
advantage loSt through 0 the increased price of 
commodities ; for the employer pays the higher 
wages ou£ of higher prices. In the issue, the 
worker is caught in the vicious circle of a 
continuous struggle against himself, which to 
dependence* and insecurity adds an unending 
confusion* 

No question is here raised as to the legitimacy 
of profit ; we are concerned only to point out the 
consequences of a system which permits an 
unlimited expansion of profits ; and it should be 
clear that the redemption of commerce and its 
restoration to the Status of the social service it 
should be, are to be wrought firSt by imposing a 
limit upon profit-making. 
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This requires two measures : r 

Fird, t$ie production and distribution of the 
necessities of life should be definitely placed out- 
side the sphere of competition. The British 
Labour Party in its memorandum on recon- 
drudion, proposes that the coal-supply shall be 
so organised that the ordinary ho&seholder shall 
be able to have his coal delivered at his door, at a 
uniform price all over the country and all through 
the year — juft as he buys postage stamps. But 
the principle should be extended to all the essential 
commodities. Flour, milk, coal, meat, wool, 
cotton and their immediate derivatives should 
be withdrawn from the circle of competitive 
commerce, and be no more subjed to the fluctua- 
tions of a market manipulated in the filtered of 
profit-making than tlie water-supply is. There 
is no reason why the supply of these primary 
articles should not be so regulate^ as, to bea& a 
reasonably condant proportion to the demand. 
For those who argue that this would dislocate 
the cudomary economic processes^ a two-fold 
answer may be returned. First, that the cudomary 
economic processes deserve to be dislocated ; and 
second, that the only possible judification of the 
cudomary economic processes is derived from an 
economic theory which is no longer relevant to 
the faCts of life. In point of adual fad, the 
dandardisation of * prices has become in recent 
years increasingly common — the elimination of 
competition by the formation of truds and combines 
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has had the result of fixing prices with a consider- 
able rigidity : and during the war, it ha,#been d( le 
on a very large sc/ !e. In neitner case is u suggested 
by any one that it *..as had a deleteriV-u.^ efTdl upon 
commerce. In this proposal for die £landard- 
isation price/ there ts no thing new ; it is simply 
a revival of the mediaeval custom of the juilum 
pretium — according to which buyers arid sellers 
affd market authorities togethei determined a price 
for each commodity which should be equally fair 
to the producer and the consumer ; and a return 
to this practice — with such modifications as modern 
conditions require — is opposed only by those who 
/Jill hold to the curious illusion that Adam Smith 
spoke the ii£t word upon this subject.* 

Second t A limit should be placed upon profits, 
dividends, incomes and fortunes, This may be 
done by taxation, inheritance duties and other devices 
akeady fa#ailiar to the managers of public finance. 
We should agree to make it cease to be worth any- 
one's while to exploit the public, by fixing rigid 
bounds to the accumulation of private wealth ; and 
this we may do with a good conscience. For all 
wealth is socially produced ; and the society which 
produces it has the fir£I claim upon it. This is a 
position which can be challenged only by those who 
iftill hold that the possession of property confers 
upon its possessors a 44 divine right ” to take the 

* Revelations of after -war profiteering in Great Britain and 
America are creating a definite demand for Standardisation of 
prices. And if we are to have Wages Boards, why not Prices 
Boards t 
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lion's share of the wealth produced by the industry 
of the wljole community. 

It will be maintained that measures of this kind 
will take away the incentive to industry and com- 
mercial progress. But it may be pointed out in 
reply that the economic end of British life so far 
from being disastrously undermined by whole- 
sale interference with economic laws during the 
war, seems to have been in a rather healtWer 
condition than it had ever known previously.' 
Profits were limited ; prices were Standardised ; 
the old competitive basis was largely suspended. 
Virtually all those incentives of self-regard and gain 
which we have been told were essential to economic 
development were put out of business. Yet 
production reached an unprecedented point, both 
in quality and in amount. Another incentive was 
indeed operative ; but this incentive was not f>f the 
personal kind. The peril of the ^natyon in £he 
great hazard of war evoked a social solidarity 
which proved a more powerful incentive to 
industry than the self-regarding iiaStinCts ever 
provided. This is our sufficient answer to those 
who Still hold to the cynical superstition that the 
only motives on which we can rely in dealing with 
human nature are those of selfishness. What is 
needed to stimulate effort and devotion is the 
sense of direCt participation in a great social task ; 
and there is no reasqn to suppose that the systematic 
education of a couple of generations may not make 
this same social idealism the normal driving force 
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of« national effort* It is no doubt true that, a? 
things are, onl> such a challenge to patriotic feeling 
as war brings, could achieve such a result ; hut it L 
our business to discover the stimuli vhich will make 
this same intensity of devotion a permanent faCh 
But, it may be said, the economic conditions of 
wartime are abnormal, and economic 44 laws " 
muSt be disregarded in the stress of national 
crisis-. This is, of course, partly true and partly 
untrue. So far as production is concerned, the 
only change that war requires is greater speed and 
greater volume ; the difference is one of degree 
and not at all of kind. It is only in the region of 
, finance that war-time conditions work havoc 
with economic 44 laws'* ; and the experience of 
war-time has taught us the useful lesson that these 
44 laws ” hav no permanent* character. They are 
on th£ contrary contingent and derivative affairs, 
beiijg no jrnore than general statements con- 
cerning economic tendencies which are set afoot 
and sustained by the ways in which men habitually 
art. If men«could be induced to art differently, 
then we should require to formulate a new set 
of 44 laws." The greatest revelation of the war in 
many resperts is the tremendous achievement of 
industrial production in Great Britain under the 
influence of a social emotion, and without any of 
the common incentives of personal advantage. It 
may be conceded that this social emotion was to 
some extent Simulated by a group antagonism, 
but in the main it was the love of and the desire to 
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preserve — in spite of its faults — that particular 
social sjjnthesis described as British that lay behind 
this great performance. And once more let it 
be repeated that the peril of war is not the only 
organ of social vision. 

It is not pretended that commerce will be 
redeemed automatically by placing a limitation 
upon the profit-motive ; but without such a limi- 
tation, it cannot be redeemed at all. It mu^*«nter 
into our scheme to provide means of kindling the 
social vision which will transform commerce into 
a social service ; and this implies certain changes 
of temper and method in the system of education. 
There is no reason why we should not com?, to 
regard the business of feeding and clothing the 
people as much a department of*the public service 
as that of educating or that of providing them with 
water or the time of day, or of transmitting their 
correspondence ; and there is no reason for sujapos- 
ing that a right education will not provide in time 
as effectual a spur to patriotism as the peril of war. 

IV 

It is, however, not enough to standardise the 
co£t of living and to impose a limit upon profits ; 
for we have £till no adequate guarantee against 
a lowering of the standard of life. It does not 
necessarily follow that the surplus profits will go 
to the raising of wages, or that standardised prices 
will make for a sufficient living. It is necessary 
to define a minimum standard of life. The demand 
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foi«a minimum wage is a beginning in this direction, 
but under the proft system, the mininujpi wage 
defined as a money-wage is something of c snare* 
For so long as prices tend to fly upward, no 
minimum wage can effectually prevent a depression 
of the standard of life* It k only as we succeed 
in fixing a miffimurr 44 real wage ” which takes 
account of the coft of living that we approach a 
satirfa£fory estimate* But, again, under the present 
system — the relation of supply to demand in the 
labour market will render even a minimum 44 real 
wage ” exceedingly precarious* 

The only satisfactory solution of this difficulty 
# is^to dissolve the connection between work and 
wages* The assumption that men will not work 
unless they nmt is not true ; but it is the truth 
that while men are compelled to work by the 
coercion of fear — whether of hunger or of punish- 
ment — they^will not do the mot: or the bet work 
of which they are capable, That workmen nowa- 
days are apt to do as little as they can for as much 
as they can gei is not to be disputed ; and organised 
labour combines with its demand for larger wages 
another demand for fewer working hours, and 
under certain conditions imposes retritions on 
output* But this is simply the answer in kind 
which labour returns to capital* It is the vicious 
sequel of a vicious system. Capital buys in the 
cheapest and sells in the dea^e^f market ; and 
labour having been brought up in the same school 
does the same thing* If capital tries to extort as 
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much as it can out of labour, it is not to be wondf/ed 
at that^labour should take a hand in the game. 

We have to recognise that the bed workmanship 
requires two conditions ; fird — that the worker 
shall have a direct interest in the thing he produces, 
second, that he shall enjoy the freedom which comes 
from a sense of guaranteed security. To the 
former we shall have to return at a later dage in the 
argument. Concerning the latter, we hay^^een 
how the present sydem exposes the worker to* a 
grave and vexatious insecurity. It is stupid to 
suppose that men will habitually put their bed 
into their work under such conditions as these. 
The whole system is intrinsically demoralising to all 
whom it touches. It is demoralising to the 
employer because he comes to regard the worker 
as a mere ** hand,” a f tool ; and that is a frame of 
mind which saps his own manhood. It is demoral- 
ising to the worker becau$es it treats^ his physical 
energy as a thing to be bought ami sold at a price, 
the highed price he can extort ; and since a man's 
labour is actually inseparable fronj his person, it 
reduces him to a condition of servility, which, 
within a certain limit, is as real as that of a chattel 
slave. He has neither independence nor security. 
Over against this date of things, we mud affirm 
that a man's subsidence shall be guaranteed to 
him as a cudomary pradice, in good weather and 
in bad, in sickness and in health, in work or 
unemployment. The British Labour Party's 
proposal of a national minimum dandard of life 
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universally enforced is certainly one of the corner- 
stones of a wholesome social order, Tl# cynic 
will probably say that this will be the paradise of 
the slacker ; and no doubt there would be some 
persons base enough to e\ade their share of 
productive labour. But we can count upon the 
public opinion o*f a sc:iety in which freedom has 
created a new sense of social obligation and a new 
quajjfl^of fellowship, to make a slacker's life not 
worth living. It may very fairly be doubted whether 
at the word the slacker who remained incorrigible 
would constitute so great a tragedy — either in 
number or in kind — or constitute so clear evidence 
gf the bankruptcy of a system as do the innum- 
able and increasing derelicts of the present 
industrial order. 

These three measures, the standardisation of the 
cod of* living, the limitation of profits, the insti- 
tution of a minimum standard of life are necessary 
to the redemption of commerce. For to redeem 
commerce, we mud in the fird instance, take away 
from it the po^er and the opportunity of exploiting 
life for the ends of private gain. But this process 
secures another result. It ensures for the mass 
of the people a reasonable security and sufficiency 
of physical subsidence, so that the pre-occupation 
with self-preservation need no longer arred their 
spiritual development. We establish the founda- 
tions of freedom — freedom ffom fear, from 
anxiety, from the autocracy of the employer or 
his agent — and confer upon the ordinary man a 
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new flatus, in which we may with good hgpe 
expedi find him susceptible to a social vision 
powerful to evoke his devotion and to bring his 
will into captivity to its obedience* Commerce 
and industry will then no longer be a vaft scramble 
of competition and exploitation, but a generous 
social co-operation. 



Chapter IV. 

JHE REDEMPTION OF WORK. 

" And the men of labour spent their strength in daily draggling 
for breath to maintain the vital length they laboured wuh. So 
living in a daily circulation of sorrow, living but to work; and 
working but to live, as if daily bread were the onlv end of a 
wearisome b'fe, and a wearisome life the only occasion of daily 
bread/' — Dafiel Defok 
• 

u And perfed the day shall oe, when it is ot .ill men understood 
that the beauty of holiness muSt be in labour as well as in rest. 
Nay ! more, if it may be, in labour ; in our strength rather than 
in oii^Jfakness ; and in the choice of what we shall work for 
through the six days and may know to be good at their evening 
time, than in the choice of what we pray lor on the seventh, of 
reward and repose. With the multitude that keep holiday we 
may perhaps sometimes vainly have gone up to the House of 
the Lord and vainly there have asked for what we fancied would 
bgmercy ; but for the few who labour as their Lord would have 
them, the mercy needs no seeking, and their wide home no 
hallowing. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow them all 
the days of their bfe. and they shall ^well in the House of the 
Lord for ever/ — Jr* jin Ruskin. 

• 

T HE clue to the approaching change in the 
Sftcial older is to be found in the mind of 
organised labour. What organised labour is 
resolved to achieve, that it will achieve soon or 
late. Hitherto we have been concerned in these 
pages with an enquiry, more or less speculative, 
into the conditions and measures required for a 
wholesome social evolution. How far does the 
present tendency of organised labour correspond 
with the general lines of progress which our enquiry 
has so far constrained us to define ? It will not 
be necessary, in order to answer this question, to 
survey the whole field of labour policy. For our 
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present purpose we may negledt on the one hand 
the conservative element in the labour movement, 
and the extreme revolutionary element on the other* 
This does not imply a judgment on either ; it 
simply means that we shall reach a safer judgment 
upon the direction in which labour is minded to go 
by considering the central mass of the movement ; 
and of this central mass it may be affirmed with 
some assurance that its beSt mind has received 
a more coherent and detailed interpretation in 
Great Britain than elsewhere. We shall, therefore, 
consider the general tendency of the progressive 
elements in the British Labour Movement. It 
will not be necessary to raise the question of ways 
and means at this point. It is a question ujaon 
which strong views are held on both sides — 
whether labour is to attain its goal by political or 
industrial action, by gradual approach or by some 
catastrophic method such as the general Strike. 
But the question of method doel not arise at this 
point ; our present objedt is to examine so far as 
we may the goal which organised labour is 
pursuing. 

I 

The Trade Union movement originated in the 
necessity to provide some remedy for " the 
helplessness in which since the industrial revo- 
lution, the individual workman Stood in relation 
to the capitalist employer and Still more in relation 
to the joint-Stock company and the national 
combine or truSi.” In this initial Stage it was 
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governed by what Mr. Sidney Webb has called the 
“Dodh ine of Vested Interests/’ and it chiefly 
concerned with securing those concessions and 
safe-guards which constitute the 44 Trade Union 
Conditions ” to the suspension of which British 
Labour consented for the period of the war. These 
conditions affetfted the rate of wages, the length of 
working day, overtime, night work, Sunday duty, 
meajjjjpies, holidays, and included a countless 
multitude of details affedting processes, machines, 
the employment of boys and girls, the limitation 
of output, and other related subjedts — the whole 
being an inconceivably intricate patchwork of 
concessions and advantages gained as the result 
"0? innumerable local skirmishes and negotiations. 
The policy at this £tage may be properly described 
as one of 44 nibbling ** at tke enemies* lines, of 
raiding his trenches as opportunity offered or need 
required ; and it is a commonplace what large and 
substantial advantages these operations have 
yielded to the workers as a whole, whether uniondts 
or not. Butjt was not possible that these piece- 
meal tadiics should continue to be the chief 
weapon of a growing, highly organised movement 
which was gaining a kind of self-consciousness 
and a common mind ; and gradually out of the 
experience of the Unions grew the 44 Dodtrine of 
the Common Ruled* The main emphasis has now 
shifted from the local and sebtiotyil problem to that 
of establishing and maintaining a Standard Rate 
of Wages and a normal Working Day. This change 
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is naturally marked by the appearance of a large 
scale Stfcitegy in place of the local and occasional 
tallies of the earlier Stage ; and the earlier type 
of labour leader is rapidly disappearing in favour 
of persons who are able to bring some gifts of 
Statesmanship to the problems of labour. This is 
not to say that the earlier doctrine has been 
abandoned ; rather it has been supplemented and 
overshadowed by the new orientation. 

But a situation has recently arisen whicET will 
probably bring about the permanent and general 
supremacy of the Common Rule dodtrine. The 
urgencies of war-produdtion made it desirable 
and necessary that the achievements of' the earlier 
unionism should be suspended ; and all file 
intricate machinery of safeguards and reStridtions 
was willingly laid on bne side for the period of the 
war. But it is now evident that even with the beit 
will in the world, this restoration, as it was originally 
guaranteed, has become impraAicable. Events 
in induSlry have moved so rapidly that it is impos- 
sible to retrace our Steps to the ante-bellum period 
and to pick up the lines of life where we dropped 
them in 1914. At firSt sight it would appear that 
this result proved that the whole achievement of 
the earlier union activity had been of a peculiarly 
fragile and slender kind. Yet, despite this 
circumstance, the British Trade Unions have 
grown considerably during the war, this growth 
being doubtless clue to the increasing sense that 
only a Strong corporate movement of the workers 
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will be able to establish for them the necessai/ 
conditions of d secure and independent lift* a$d 
particular such improvements in their position, in 
respect of wages and other matters, ar they have 
been able to gain during the war* ft ucw seems 
likely that the outcome of the situation created by 
the impossibility of -eitoxing the flatus quo ante, 
and the increase of Trade Union Strength, will 
b e the general acceptance of the Doctrine of the 
Common Rule and a programme based upon it; 
and the demand for the Restoration of Trade Union 
Conditions may take the form of a demand for 
certain general standards of life and labour* 
Already, it is fairly evident that the least that labour 
'"’Will demand will be what Mr* Sidney Webb 
calls the New Industrial Charter ” in which 
there are ii\t articles: (?) the prevention of 
unemployment ; (ii*) the maintenance of standard 
rates of wages ; (iii*) a 4 * constitution ” for factory 
andTndu^fty, he* the introduction of a measure of 
democratic control over the conditions of work ; 
(iv*) no limitation of output ; (v*) freedom for 
every worker** The 41 charter ” as it stands, 
represents a minimum demand ; it certainly does 
not run to revolutionary excess and contemplates 
no organic change in the existing framework of the 
industrial order* With its probable economic 

* The whole position is discussed in its relation both to the 
employer and to the worker in Mr. ^ebb's brochure ; The 

Restoration of Trade Union Conditions . Since these passages 
were written, the increased demands here foreshadowed have 
been definitely made* 
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effects we are not now concerned, but it is important 
to noti6^ the emphasis which it lays upon tfie 
landing of the worker* The charter aims to give 
him security againSt unemployment, a share in the 
control of the conditions under which he works, 
and freedom from the autocratic dictation of 
employer or foreman, and from the coercion of 
necessity* Even this moderate measure would 
undoubtedly bring a great accession of independence 
to the ordinary worker* Further, this cliarter 
applies to all workers, not to unionists alone ; for 
once the Standard Rate and the Normal Day 
are conceded, the old invidious necessity of 
making war upon non-unionists disappears ; and 
with it, to the great good of all concerned, tRe 
demoralising custom of imposing restrictions upon 
output* * 

II 

This “ charter ” will not be gr^hted without a 
Struggle* The greed and amour propre of some 
employers, and the Stupidity of others, will inter- 
pose great obstacles to its institution* The great 
growing Strength of organised labour, however, 
guarantees a comparatively early capitulation of 
the intransigent employers** But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that this is all that is implied 

* Since these paragraphs were written, a National Industrial 

Conference convened by the British Government, and composed 
of equal numbers of employers’ and workers’ representatives, has 
reported unanimously in favour of a universal minimum wage and 
a universal maximum week. 
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itt the present temper of labour* A goo^ deal of 
what labour is looking to has not ye: reached the 
Stage of articulation, but it is imoossioie to mis- 
apprehend the general direction ui which it is 
moving* The socialist propaganda, even if it has 
not always begn as pidific of conversions as its 
promoters desired, has been a singularly potent 
instrument of education,, and if the workers as a 
wMm have not accepted the conclusions of the 
socialist, it is moSt certain that they have been 
profoundly moved by his premises* Probably 
more than any other influence it has stimulated 
the spirit of revolt againSt a permanent division 
maf society by a line of economic privilege ; and it 
has encouraged a very real insurgency againSt the 
idea, so comforting to the fortunate classes, that it 
is the duty d all persons to be content in that 
Nation of life into which Providence has been 
pleased to> call them* While the rich believed 
that their duty to their less fortunate neighbours 
was an affair of charity, the Socialist had taught the 
poor to cry i©r juStice, The chief achievement of 
the Socialist movement up to this time lies less 
in the acceptance of its dodtrines than in the new 
sense of right which it has succeeded in awakening, 
even in many to whom the very term socialism 
Still represents a dangerous and forbidding spedtre. 
And it is this sense of right f the refusal to accept 
as permanent and juSt a State of exploitation, with 
the demand for economic freedom and indepen- 
dence, which is working as an irresistible leaven in 
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the min^ of the worker-mass of our time ; often 
indeed, inarticulately enough, but in the minds of 
the better educated and moSt thoughtful workers, 
beginning to express itself in specific requirements 
which far outstrip Mr. Sidney Webb's conservative 
interpretation of the present need.^ 

The Socialism popularly advocated during the 
laSl half-century, is, however, not likely to capture 
the working-class of to-day. The moveme»#*4br 
the nationalisation of the means of production and 
distribution — especially of the primary necessities 
of life — has indeed gained strength during the war ; 
and the public ownership doCtrine of .orthodox 
socialism is in no danger of being discarded, though 
it may be modified in the extent of its application. 
But the orthodox socialist plan of vesting economic 
and industrial control in the State will not survive 
the war. The modern doCtrine of the State reached 
its apogee during the war ; it is already; in process 
of rapid discredit. This is chiefly due to the 
revelation of the logic of State-absolutism, which 
the German performance in the war%has yielded ; 
and we are likely to witness a Strong rea&ion from 
the doCtrine of the sovereign omni-competent 
State in the coming generation. Moreover, in 
England the working of the Munitions ACt has 
proved that the State may be as harsh and trouble- 
some an employer as a private individual or a 
corporation ; and the workers are not minded to 
emancipate themselves from the plutocracy to 
hand themselves over to a bureaucracy. 
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$ut how is public ownership to be made practic- 
able without ^ate control ? The ex/erience 
of war-time have revealed a possible solution 
of the difficulty. The Garten Foundation and 
the Whitley Committee, the former a private, the 
latter a parliamentary body, and neither committed 
to 44 labour ” v*!ews, nave been led by the study 
of industrial conditions in war time to advocate 
inj£fi4u<tion of democratic control into industry, 
and experiments in democratic control which have 
been made, have plainly demonstrated its practica- 
bility and its economic value. In the woollen 
trades that centre upon Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
various troubles interfered with the output of 
cloth, Earl> in 1916 the War Office requisitioned 
the output ol the factories for the production of 
khaki, blankcis, and other war-material; and a 
little Mater the Government purchased all the 
'wai^ble wool on the market. The distribution 
of this wool to the factories was left by the Army 
Contracts Department to a Board of Control which 
it eStablishgfl for the whole industry. 44 The 
allocation,” says a recent account of the matter, 
14 is carried out by means of a series of rationing 
committees. There are district rationing com- 
mittees of spinners, of manufacturers, and a joint 
rationing committee on which the Trade Unions 
are represented. These committees ascertain all 
the facts about an individual fjrm's consumption 
of wool, and the kind and quality of machinery 
that has been used. From these data the rations 
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are arranged for the several mills of the diSlri#, 
while th& Government committee settles the rations 
for the several districts. It is an extraordinarily 
interesting example of an industry regulating its 
life on a principle of equity inStead of leaving the 
fortune of different mills and the fortunes of 
thousands of workmen's homes * to the blind 
scramble of the market/' It is of intereSl further 
to observe concerning this experiment that jKjhgn 
the Government requisitioned the mills, it eStab*^ 
lished a method of payment which eliminated 
profit-making, and the spinner and the manu- 
facturer became virtually government servants. 
This is worth remembering when it is urged that^ 
the incentive of profit is essential to industrial 
development, especially in view of the conspicuous 
success of the experiment. More to our immediate 
point, however, is that this is a definite experiment 
in democratic control, for the organisation in which 
the ultimate control of the woollen incluStry was 
veSled is composed of thirty-three members, eleven 
each being appointed by the Government, the 
Employers' Associations, and by the Tr^de Unions. 

The experiment in the woollen trades goes 
farther than the measure of democratic control 
suggested by Mr. Sidney Webb in his charter. 
For he contemplates no more than a democratic 
control of the aCfual conditions of work, while the 
control of raw material is veSted in the Board of 
Control of the woollen industries. Mr. Webb's 
sugge£lion is for 44 workshop committees or shop 
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Awards ” in every establishment having m^re than 
twenty operators, to whom the employer should 
be required to communicate at leas! one week 
prior to their adopt ’on any proposed rew rules* 
and also any proposed changes in wage-rates, piece- 
work prices, allowances, dtiuitions, hours of 
labour, meal-tunes, methods of working and 
conditions affecting the comfort of ihe workshop*”* 
M|> ^Kebb himself would probably like a good deal 
more than this ; but in his brochure, he frankly 
writes as one who believes that 44 the muff hopeful 
evolution of society * * * lies always in making 

the be£t rather than the worsT: out of what we find 
at the moment to hand,” But in point of faft, very 
considerable extensions of the principle are already 
being canvassed ; and it is qnlikely that organised 
labour will K long content with the timid bid 
for a Share ol industrial control which Mr* Webb's 
proposal represents. It is symptomatic of the 
present tendency that in the Building Trades a 
movement initiated by Mr* Malcolm Sparkes, a 
London Ma^er Builder, looking toward the for- 
mation of an Industrial Parliament for the building 
trades, has already been the subject of serious 
discussion both by the employers' associations, 
and the trade unions concerned. Mr* Sparkes 
suggests that the Parliament should be composed 
of twenty members appointed by the National 
Association Building Trades Cquncil, and twenty 
appointed by the Federation of Building Trades 
♦ The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions , p, 95 . 
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Employers, and that it should meet regularjy 
for constructive, and not at all for arbitral or 
conciliatory purposes. To this parliament would 
be remitted such matters as the regularisation of 
wages, unemployment, technical training and 
apprenticeship, publicity, and the investigation of 
possible lines of trade improvement. But 
obviously such a parliament as Mr, Sparkes 
suggests could have vitality and authority oqly 
as it Stood at the top of a hierarchy of analogous 
bodies all the wav up, through provincial and diStridt 
councils, from the committee of the single shop. 
The principle of democratic control in,induStry 
has come to Slay ; together with the dodtrine of^ 
public ownership it will probably fix the accepted 
social policy of progressive labour. Already, 
indeed, this combination is to be found in the 
British Labour Party's memorandum on 44 Labour 
and the Social Order," The Party “ d^mandg the 
progressive elimination from the control of industry 
of the private capitalist, individual or joint- 
Stock " It Stands 44 unhesitatingly foi^the national 
-ownership and administration of the Railways and 
Canals, and their union, along with Harbours and 
Roads, and the Posfts and Telegraphs , , , in 

a united national service of Communication and 
Transport, to be worked, unhampered by 
capitalist, private and purely local interests, and 
with a ileadily increasing participation of the 
organised workers in the management both central 
and local, exclusively for the common good," 
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And again, the Party ” demands the immediate 
nationalisation of mines, the extraction of coal and 
iron being worked as a public service with a 
Steadily increasing pa, ticipntion in the management, 
both central and local , of the various grades of 
persons employed *” It ; s no exaggeration to say 
that the principfe of democratic control in industry, 
especially under the conditions within which the 
British* Labour Party contemplates it, carries with 
it an entire change in the flatus of the worker* For 
when we remember that with democratic control 
in industry, the British Labour Party demands a 
universal application of the policy 44 of the National 
Minimum, affording complete security againSt 
destitution, in sickness and in health, in good times 
and bad alike, to every member of the community 
of whatever u L ;o or sex,” it is evident that we have 
the t^o requirements of that necessary revolution 
in th^ worker's Standing which is the cornerstone 
of a worthy social order* The worker is no longer 
dependent, a pawn in the game of production, an 
employed wage-earner, a “ hand ; ” he has become 
a partner, possessing both the freedom and the 
responsibility of partnership* And it is no less 
evident that a great Stride has been taken in the 
direction of separating work from the means of 
subsistence and abolishing 41 wagery.” 

Ill 

There can be little doubt that the principle of 
public ownership with democratic control has 
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receive^ a great impulse from the able advocacy 
of what has come to be known as Guild-Socialism* 
The work guild in this connection is something 
more than a reminiscence of the mediaeval insti- 
tution ; the present movement has quite definite 
affinities with its historical precursor, notably in the 
principle of combining all the members of a craft 
in co-operation. But the 44 national ” guild goes 
beyond its forbear in two respeCts — in the faCtcof 
being national where the older institution wa& 
local, and in the account it necessarily takes of 
the more complex and specialised character of 
modern industry. " A national guild/' says Mr* 
S* G* Hobson, 44 is a combination of all the labour* 
of every kind, administrative, executive, productive, 
in any particular industry. It includes those who 
work with their brains and those who contribute 
labour power* Administration, skilled an< 3 t un- 
skilled labour — every one who can wqrk — all 
entitled to membership/' This boily of people 
will lease from the community the right and the 
means to carry on the industry witl^ which it is 
concerned, always providing that it shall be under 
conditions which safeguard the interests of all the 
people in rcspeCt of the products of the industry* 

In the eyes of the guildsman, the 44 original sin n 
of the existing industrial syStem is production for 
profit* In his Guild Principles in Peace and 
War , Mr, S, G, Hobson puts side by side ( inter 
alia) the following figures, (the particular year to 
which they belong is not given) : 
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Iron and Steel Railway 

• Inuuftries. Co#tru< 5 h‘on. 

Net output £30,948,100 £17,103,100 

Persons employed 262,225 241,520 

Net output per person £118 £71 

Average wage per peison £67 £67 

Here are revealed twe fa<5ts of great interest. The 
firSt is that in railway construction, which is chiefly 
for need and us$ t the disparity between the average 
output and the average wage per person is only 
four pounds, whereas the iron and steel industries, 
where production is for profit, the disparity is as 
high as fifty-one pounds. Railway construction 
represents output in locomotives, rolling- Stock and 
so forth which the railway companies make for 
their own use ; whereas the products of the iron 
and Steel industries are destined for the market. 
Where product is for profit^ the excess of average 
output over the aveiage wage is more than twelve 
times ^as great is where the^produCtion is for use. 
This is connected with the faCt that the iron and 
Steel Industries are chiefly concerned with the 
provision of dividends, whereas in railway con- 
struction there is no such dired necessity. 

The second faCt of importance is that in both 
cases the average wage is the same. This is the 
result of two circumstances — firSt, the commodity- 
theory of labour, according to which labour-power 
is regarded as a measureable marketable affair, 
subjeCt to the law of supply and demand and 
separate from the personality of # the worker ; and 
second, that reserve of labour commonly called 
unemployment, the existence of which tends to 
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moderate the fluctuations of the labour market, 
It is in the interests of capital that there should be 
a permanent margin of unemployment in order that 
the price of labour should not become excessive 
at any time by reason of its scarcity* 

In the pat, the maintenance of the unemployed 
was, so far as their own member^ were affected, 
assumed altogether by the Trade Unions ; but by 
the provisions of the National Insurance this 
has partly been laid upon the employer and upon 
the community as a whole* But, says the 
guildsman, since the existence of a reserve of 
labour seems under present conditions inseparable 
from the conduct of the industry ; apd since 
further, it is impossible to secure that under no ’ 
conditions there will pot be some margin of unem- 
ployment, the charge for the maintenance of the 
reserve of labour should be made to fall «n the 
industry itself* This, however, immediately 
destroys the commodity-theory of labour* Tinder 
such an arrangement, the worker will be regarded 
not as a potential vendor of so much labour-power, 
subject to the law of supply and demand, and 
liable to lose his subsidence and that of his family 
by the chances of the market, but as a regular 
member of a society which provides a financial 
reserve for the purpose of maintaining him when 
he falls into the labour reserve* So once more, we 
see the datus of the worker transformed* He 
ceases to be a " hand/' and becomes a partner* 

The “ national guild ” is really no more than the 
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systematic development of this idea of partnership ; 
and because it insists that this partnership shall be 
real and not fictitious, it rejects all schemes of 
democratic control in industry which *i ; ke the 
Garton Foundation and the Whitley 7 schemes) 
Still retain the commodity-theory oi ( .hour, and 
all schemes of profit-sharing which is the voluntary 
bounty of the employer. The guildsman holds 
that the worker has a direCt interest in the thing 
produced apart from his hire, and that his contri- 
bution in the way of labour entitles him to a 
partnership in the industry as real as that of his 
employer, and much more real than that of the 
investor who does no more than rake in his 
dividends. To this principle of partnership, there 
is, of course, no logical end jput the elimination of 
the private employer, whether an individual or a 
company, and the combination of the adminis- 
trative, executive and productive labour in a given 
industry Iff some such way as is contemplated in 
the “ national guild/' 

Under these conditions, production for profit 
will be subdFdinated increasingly to production for 
need and use. Industry will be organised no 
longer in the interests of capital, but in those of 
the community ; and the profits that may accrue 
will go to the community. The conduCt of the 
industry will be veiled in a hierarchy of repre- 
sentative bodies which will consiSJ of persons chosen 
to aft on behalf of the various departments of 
production and administration ; and these bodies 
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will ra^ge all the way up from the small shpp 
council to the national council* The guildsifien 
extend their vision further to a combination of 
national councils, which will become the economic 
parliament of the nation, empowered to handle its 
commercial and industrial affairs and leaving the 
legislature to occupy itself with those aspedts of 
public life such as education, health, art, local 
government and so forth which are now sc^. griev- 
ously negledted and subordinated to the exigencies 
of the commercial life of the nation** 

That roughly is the guild theory* Its great 
advantage is that while it eliminates competitive 
profit-making, it also avoids through its emphasis 
upon democratic control* the danger of excessive 
centralisation and bureaucratic control inherent 
in State socialism* On the other hand it does not 
fall into the syndicalist error of antagonism to 
the State* It is not without interest to point out 
here (in anticipation of later discu^ion) tliat the 
national guild reflects on the economic side the 
current tendency in political philosophy towards 
a doftrine of the State which regards it as multi- 
cellular in nature, and would make it federaliStic 
in practice, in contract with the emphasis of the 
laSt generation upon its unitary and absolutist 
character* It would appear that sovereignty is 
destined to be distributed among a series of 
democratic functional controls* 

* The proposed National Industrial Council recommended by 
the recent National Industrial Conference is plainly an inital- 
ment of the National Guild Council* 
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The pressure of events has already v^dated 
mafty of the contentions of the guildsman. We 
have seen how in the case of the woollen industries 
the Government h~s initiated the practice of 
treating employers as its own paid servants, has 
recognised the principle of democrat! control, 
has assumed tfie purchase and control of raw 
materials, and has superseded production for 
profit Jjy production for use ; wc have here all 
the essentials of a national guild save one ; and 
that one thing needful is the short Step from 
government control to public ownership* Natur- 
ally the end of the war will bring some reaction 
from the position thus achieved : yet it is impossible 
not to believe that the need to increase the aggregate 
normal productivity of the nation, imposed by the 
financial burdens of the war, will ultimately 
compel a furlls* i development of these wartime 
tendencies* Certainly we have in the British 
Labour Party some guarantee that this movement 
will continue. Its memorandum on reconstruction 
virtually presupposes where it does not explicitly 
affirm the underlying principles of the guild- 
movement ♦ 44 Standing as it does for the 
Democratic Control of Industry, the Labour 
Party would think twice before it sanctioned any 
abandonment of the present profitable centralisa- 
tion of purchase of raw materials ; of the present 
carefully organised ' rationing/ „by joint com- 
mittees of the trades concerned, of the several 
establishments with the materials they require ; 
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of the^present elaborate syftem of 1 costing 9 and 
public audit of manufacturers' accounts, so as 
to flop the wa£Ie heretofore caused by the mechan- 
ical inefficiency of the more backward firms, of the 
present salutary publicity of manufacturing 
processes and expenses thus ensured ; and on the 
information thus obtained (in order never again 
to revert to the old-time profiteering) of the 
present rigid fixing, for standardised products, 
of maximum prices at the factory, at the ware- 
house of the wholesale trader, and in the retail 
shop/' 


IV 

44 The question,” the Memorandum continues, 
44 of the retail prices* of household commodities is 
emphatically the mot practical of all political issues 
to the woman elector. The male politicians have 
too long neglected the grievances of the small 
household, which is the prey of eyery profiteering 
combination,” And this brings us to the answer 
to our question how far the present orientation of 
labour satisfies the conditions we h^ve laid down 
as necessary to worthy social progress. The rigid 
fixing of the retail prices of household commodities, 
— the primary necessities of life — plainly substitutes 
the principle of production for need and use for 
that of production for profit ; and while this of 
itself does not eliminate the profiteer altogether, 
it tends so to limit the area of exploitation as to 
bring the small household, which is after all the 
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unit of society, within reasonable diflanol of a 
healthy security of material circumstance. More- 
over, the principle ol the National Minimum 
virtually dissolves the connection betwei u work 
and the means of sub ifler.ee, so that the worker 
gains security of maintenance and a lam accession 
of freedom and in dependence. StiU further, the 
principle of democratic control brings to every 
wojkei^complete immunity fioin exploitation by 
those upon whom an antecedent economic 
advantage lias conferred power and enables him 
to graduate to the dignity and responsibility of 
partnership. 

But what then ? Having achieved this new 
flatus, it is certain that he will not be satisfied. For 
the thing that : s Airring in tke mind and heart o f 
organised labour to-day is something much deepe r 
than & desire ' a a more satisfactory physical life 
or for economic independence. Labour is indeed 
unable to make articulate more than the margin of 
the new desire of which it is aware ; but the 
phenomenon which we have called “ labour unreA ” 
properly underAood, is the result of a craving, 
imperious and not to be denied, for a larger life. 
Of this larger life the worker inAinCtively feels that 
economic security and independence are the 
indispensable pre-requisites. According to the 
measure of his intelligence and insight, he is aiming 
for these things. That is the inwardness of the 
present stirrings of organised labour. The worker 
knows that while he is compelled to hire himself out 
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at a i^ice in order to provide himself and Jus 
children with bread, under conditions which mhke 
a sufficiency of bread permanently uncertain, and 
which virtually deny him the opportunity of 
being anything more — from his firft working day 
to his lat — than the tool of interests from which 
he is powerless to detach himself, he can never 
become the man he might be or experience the 
joy of life which his intuitions declare to^bz Jhis 
rightful inheritance* The greater part of life, and 
especially of the worker's life, is an unredeemed and 
unexplored trat ; and the possibilities hidden in 
those regions beyond, eye hath not seen neither 
hath ear heard* But dimly and indistinctly the 
worker has caught glimpses of this promised land 
and he has set his «face that way* But he has 
jutly perceived that between him and the promised 
land lies the 44 great divide ” of economic # 'disin~ 
heritance with all that it entails of insecurity and 
bondage. To-day he has come to far as to be 
in the very act of crossing this divide. That he 
does not discern clearly what manner of life awaits 
him in his promised land is no wonder ; for none 
of us know, since as yet none of us have tated save 
only in brief and transitory moments the rare 
quality of the fellowship and the creative urge 
which belong to the life of spiritual freedom* The 
British Labour Party speaks of 44 the promotion of 
music, literature/ fine art, which have been under 
capitalism so grossly neglected, and upon which, 
so the Labour Party holds, any real development 
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civilisation fundamcntrUy depends.” JThis is 
a mat of the 44 milk and honey ” of the promised 
land, and it is only in hints we can speak until 
we have entered upon our inheritance of spiritual 
life, and have begun ro explore its untold riches* 
But the road into that land is ihe road of economic 
freedom, and independence ; and that is the road 
which organised labour is making to-day* It 
h^f discovered that 44 society, likp the individual, 
does not live by bread alone, — does not exi£t only 
for perpetual wealth produdtion.” If it makes 
bread and produces wealth, it is only that men may 
live, and living may together dlrive to achieve the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

It is a fair conjecture concerning the results of 
this genera] movement, that it will ultimately 
assign to the economic interests of life their own 
proper secondary place. With the gradual dis- 
appearance of private profit and wages will pass 
the present ascendency of tiie economic motive over 
the whole of life. It is significant of the intrinsic 
impulse of this movement that the promoters of 
the national guild movement should contemplate the 
the separation of the conduct and control of the 
commercial and industrial elements of national 
life from the business of the national legislature, so 
that that body may attend to things other and 
greater than bread. This does not mean that the 
economic aspedts of life will Jose their proper 
importance ; it simply means that they will be 
deprived of their present paramountcy ; and how 
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muchVthat means for the right kind of social 
progress, for the development of a completely 
human order of life, it is impossible to do more 
than fancy. But it will be a great day when men 
awaken to the fad that the centre of gravity of life 
is not in the body but in the mind^ 

V 

To have transformed the Status of the w$rker t is, 
however, only a part of the problem of work. An 
industrial democracy may conceivably be no better 
than a glorified capitalist, a national profit-making 
concern. But this keeps us Still within the vicious 
circle of economic domination, with the dangers of 
degeneration greatly increased. For in place of 
individuals exploiting individuals, we should have 
nations endeavouring to exploit nations — with 
two certain consequences, war and a readion to 
competitive individualism ; and our State 

would be worse than the firSt. *Our complete 
emancipation from the economic motive requires 
not only a new Status for the worker but a new 
doctrine of work , Industry muSt no more be 
conceived as a means of national wealth than of 
individual wealth. 

The true doctrine of work is present in germ in 
the British Labour Party's formula of 44 workers 
whether by hand or by brain." The inclusion in 
one category of ..the industrial and professional 
classes should exert a very profound influence upon 
the popular attitude to manual labour. Much of 
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th^ traditional habit of looking upon manurJilabour 
as being intrinsically inferior to brain work is due 
to a stupid lacK of discrimination* For skilled 
labour often requires as nice a co-ordination of mind 
and hand, and as sensitive a nervous organisation 
as the moSt recondite surgery* The competent 
engineer i>> in no sense the mental inferior of the 
accountant; probably the engineer has on the 
whoiejthe more highly organised mind ; yet the 
engineer is popularly assigned to a relatively 
lower social rating* The conventional social 
divisions of those who work are enrirely absurd and 
seem chiefly to depend upon the clothes one 
wears* That toil is regarded as inferior which 
cannot be performed without soiling clothes of a 
more or less ceremonial cut* 

But when once it is realised that the work of 
the phys*cian w the clergyman is different only in 
kind and not in social worth from the work of the 
machinist or the farm-labourer, we shall have a 
more reasonable basis for classification ; and 
though it is true that the minister (being no more 
immune' 'from the pressure of social atmosphere 
than other men) has not been unmindful of his 
Stipend or the dodtor of his fee, yet both callings 
have preserved enough of the ideal of disinterested 
social service to pass on something of the same 
impulse into occupations which the common mind 
regards solely as means of livelihood* This indeed, 
muSt be the firSt element in our dodtrine of work* 
It muSt be regarded primarily as a social service* 
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John buskin long ago tried to teach us that in every 
nation there were four great intellectual professions : 
the soldier's, to defend it ; the pastor's, to teach it ; 
the lawyer's, to establish justice in it ; and the 
merchant's, to provide for it ; and it was, he added, 
the duty of each of these on due occasion to die 
for it. What was novel in Ruskin's doCtrine was 
that there was a due occasion on which a merchant 
should die for his country. But why should ^e 
Clop at the merchant ? There is no reason why 
this principle should not be extended to every 
kind of labour essential to the life of the nation* At 
lead there should be nothing inconceivable in 
the idea that every member of the community 
should develop the same degree and quality of 
social devotion. And {let it be repeated once more) 
the industrial records of this time of war do make 
this expectation into something more th&n a 
chimxra. The splendid social devotion which the 
emergency of war has discovered *ancT released 
should and could be made a permanent asset* 
It is entirely a quedion of the right kind of 
education. 

If the impending revolution in the worker's 
datus brings with it (as it should) a sense of genuine 
partnership, its natural sequel should be a growing 
consciousness of participation in a great social task* 
Every man would come to look upon his job as an 
integral and indispensable part of the common 
service. This would add a new intered and worth 
even to the purely mechanical tasks which the 
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growth of large-scale production has so ^greatly 
multiplied. It would be nc more than a partial 
solution of the entire problem involved in routine 
mechanical toil ; but it would go a gi :at way 
towards mitigating its inevitable dreariness, and it 
would certainty bring with it a quality of personal 
satisfaction in work which working for a living 
at a job in which one s sole interest is one's hire 
c^pnot possibly afford. 

VI 

Yet neither the habit of regarding work as 
participation in a social task nor the element of 
comradeship which we may reasonably expeCt 
to grow out of such a way of conceiving work, 
nor yet the amelioration of the purely external 
conditions of modern industrial production, can 
possibly be accepted as furnishing a final solution 
of the problem of work. It is probable that 
under drifting conditions, seme such changes as 
these are all we can hope for over large areas of 
industrial life ; perhaps, indeed, without a general 
recognition of the real social significance of large 
scale production, the beSt we can ever do will consist 
of further modification of industrial conditions 
along these lines. Yet all this does virtually 
nothing to make work a means of worthy self- 
expression. 

The high degree of specialisation which has 
followed the introduction and improvement of 
industrial machinery, confines large multitudes of 
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peopleVo occupations which consist of repeating 
the same small routine operation all day and every 
day ; and the mentally benumbing and demoral- 
ising consequences of this type of work is one of 
the commonplaces of social observation* Not 
the lea^f of the social services of Trade Unionism 
is that it has furnished to men occupied in purely 
mechanical work an interest which has helped to 
keep their minds alive* It is rarely recogni^fd how 
inevitably certain of our graver social evils are 
connected with the devitalising influences of 
modern industrial conditions* Undoubtedly one 
of the mo£t powerful causes of the deadly grip 
of the drink traffic upon society is the opportunity 
it provides of reaction from the depressing and 
deadening round of the shop. The saloon strikes 
a kind of psychological balance with the factory* 
The well-meaning persons who suppose that*open 
spaces, museums, art galleries, and the like will 
furnish effectual off-sets to the ipubfuT house, 
overlook the facfl that the peculiar depression to 
which the factory worker is subjected demands 
a relief more vivid and more violent than these 
more refined avenues of diversion offer* Temper- 
ance reformers have greatly neglefted this aspeft 
of their problem ; and prohibition without any 
accompanying provision for the healthy equilibra- 
tion of human energies is likely to have conse- 
quences that may^asflonish and perhaps confound 
its advocates* 

But the remedy for this and the other penalties 
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which society has to pay for its indusTrialfsySteni 
is *not to be found in the abandonment of large- 
scale processes and reversion to an easier fashioj 
of production, Machinery certainly supplanted 
a more human, kindlier way of life ; ana not even 
the extensive factory legislation which has tempered 
the worfl excesses of the new way, lias compensared 
for the passing of the amenities of the older system, 
\)^e h^/e, however, to count upon the permanence 
and the still further extension of large-scale 
processes. Obviously it is not intrinsically an 
evil thing, potentially it is an asset of incalculable 
value to society. Even its monotonies have their 
uses ; for a certain amount of routine work is good 
for every man. It is only evil when it is excessive. 
The disadvantages which belong to large-scale 
production art on the whole incidental, and owe 
then origin cicefly to laissez faire and the economic 
motive. Once this vicious connection is dissolved 
and production for need and use becomes the 
general rule, the very proficiency of our large- 
scale processes will liberate a great volume of 
human energy for the pursuit of the spiritual ends 
of life. 

For the elimination of the profit-interest, and 
the regulation of production on the basis of cal- 
culated demand, will at once lead to a very con- 
siderable diminution in the number of working 
hours. It is questionable whether, with industrial 
processes properly organised, it would be necessary 
for any man to spend more than four hours a day 
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in th^ 4 actual production of necessities* Th^is 
refers, of course, to the ftrictly mechanical depart- 
ments of production. In agriculture, which 
depends upon seasons and weather conditions, it 
is obvious that a standardised day is impracticable* 
Moreover, agriculture is an avocation which has 
its own peculiar compensations* It is carried on 
in the open-air and has elements of variety and 
change to which the industrial worker is a ganger* 
Yet, even in agriculture the great extension of 
mechanical and labour-saving instruments should 
go far to mitigate the acknowledged disadvantages 
of the life* The evils attaching to the work of the 
farmer and his labourer are, however*, largely 
extrinsic* It is the dullness and monotony of his 
spare hours that weigh mo£t heavily upon him** 
With the industrial, it is different. He does not 
lack opportunity of social life in so much as he 
lives normally in large populous centres ; but the 
atonic condition to which he is raducecT by the 
circumstances of his work, renders him incapable 
of creating and enjoying the be£t kind of fellow- 
ship* He is either too weary for any kind of 
fellowship and sits at home reading the newspaper, 
and then to bed ; or he turns in his need of 
compensating excitement to the questionable 
atmosphere of the public-house* A small minority 

* The present wholely inadequate remuneration of the 
agricultural labourer does not come under discussion here, as 
the argument assumes that the principle of the national minimum 
is accepted. This assumption is the more reasonable in view 
of the fact that in England a minimum wage for agricultural 
labourers has been fixed and is to operate for five years. 
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of tougher mental and nervous fibre will cultivate 
an^allotment or seek diversion in books or sport ; 
but the majority have neither inclination nor energy 
for any acftive pui suits* The remedy for this 
trouble lies in the draihc shortening of » he working 
day for all men who are engaged in the mechanical 
process of production. With ihe increasing appli- 
cation of science to industry, under conditions of 
production for use, it is impossible to say how 
short the necessary working day may become* And 
if it became the rule, as it probably should, that 
no member of society should be exempt from 
a share in the work of maintaining its natural life 
and so take his part in mechanical production, there 
is no reason why the indispensable mechanical 
toil expected oT the individual should not be reduced 
to a very low ooint indeed. 

If^n addition men are trained from childhood 
to take the view that this toil is a necessary social 
task, and therefore, intrinsically noble and honour- 
able, the whole atmosphere in which it is discharged 
would be organically changed. To-day, the 
prevailing^iote of speed and competition reduces 
the place and sense of comradeship to very narrow 
limits* The general attitude of antagonism 
between capital and labour infeCts the air, and not 
only makes co-operation between the administrative 
and productive functions impossible, but intro- 
duces a subtle poison of disintegration into the 
mutual relations of the operatives. The only 
comradeship which appears to exift is that which 
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is crewed by the need under present conditions 
of safeguarding class interests* When men of tall 
classes have been brought up to regard a certain 
amount of mechanical toil as an honourable 
obligation to the society to which they belong, 
they will naturally accept their share in the common 
task and bring themselves to it in a spirit of com- 
radeship. 


VII 

But it is useless to suppose that we have done all 
that is needed when wc have thus relieved the 
irksomeness of the day's work. Indeed, *we have 
(if we leave it at that) only created a great peril — 
the peril of deterioration which always attends 
unused or ill-used leisure. 44 Satan finds some 
mischief ftill for idle hands to do ; f> and* the 
antidote to idleness lies in providing things to do 
that unoccupied hands will turn* to ao with 
readiness. Yet it were fatal to regard this as a 
problem of utilising spare time. We have indeed 
a greater and worthier task on hand*/ and the 
drastic shortening of the statutory working day 
provides us with our opportunity. 

Genuine social progress and content is, as we 
have seen, to be achieved only under conditions 
where men have the opportunity, and are trained 
in the* exercise of the imftinfl of creativeness. For 
the great majority of men, the means of this self- 
expression mu£t be found in some sort of manual 
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activity* It mu£t take the form of work* Perhaps 
th$ solution lies in the principle of 44 one man, two 
trades ” ; of which one shall be some pare of the 
mechanical toil involved in social upkeep, and the 
other a craft in which a , nan may exercise and express 
something of his own independent mind. Possibly 
we may distinguish the two tfpes of occupation 
as utility-trades and vocations, the one necessary 
quality # of the latter being that men should be able 
to put their whole souls into their tasks ; and in 
so far as these tasks arc of a diredi productive kind, 
since they arc nor tasks of mere utility, they may 
fitly be tasks of beauty as well. We require 
something of the nature of a revival of the older 
type of craftsmanship in which the aesthetic 
faculties found room for expression ; and in the 
matter of cloth mg and house-furniture and decora • 
tion there is ample room for the development of a 
revived craftsmanship where use will go hand in 
hand with beauty. It should plainly be an 
organic part of educational policy to provide for 
the early laying of the foundations of original and 
creative Traftmanship. In any wise system of 
education, the period of adolescence should be 
marked by a very definite differentiation of 
vocational training (without neglecting the other 
elements of a generous education). Aptitudes 
should be watched for ; and the growth of the 
youth should be stimulated aloog the lines saf his 
natural inclinations. Especially should any signs 
of independent and original creative power be 
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encouWged* Change of this sort can, of course 
be brought about only gradually ; but it should 
be faced seriously if society is ever to be emanci- 
pated from its baleful subjection to the economic 
motive* 

That we find it difficult to believe that any 
change along these lines is possible is due chiefly 
to a lack of acquaintance with any other conditions 
than those which exi£t to-day* But William Morris 
and John Ruskin found no difficulty in believing 
that men would work “ for the joy of the working," 
provided that they had work to do which had in it 
the elements of joy. It was so that they worked 
themselves ; and the substance of their teaching 
was a plea that work should be made once more a 
delight by being raised to the plane of art — that 
is to say, that it might become the avenue of 
independent creative self-expression* It v T ould 
doubtless take several generations before this 
doctrine could be established as a h^Jpit of mind and 
society organised conformably to it, but it is no 
cheap speculation which foresees, arising out of a 
progressive liberation and discipline of Tne creative 
inffincts of a community, a new birth of art* The 
creative urge would, like the sun, shoot out coronas 
of flaming achievement ; art itself might climb to a 
plane it has never hitherto known and break out in 
directions which we in our present £tate of spiritual 
purb badness cannqt anticipate* At leail, it is some- 
thing to be remembered that those days in England 
in which industry was alive with a fine craftsmanship 
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and a generous comradeship.* were also t\4 days 
wljich produced the fined monuments of English art. 


VIII 

The organisation of society upon lines of this 
kind would be a protracted and difir; ult task ; and 
here one is concerned more with 'he definition of 
a # tencftncy rather than the piecise measures 
necessary to make it: effective. Obviously there 
mud be large exceptions to any rule of life in any 
vital and developing social order. But the 
reduction of mechanical toil to the lowest practic- 
able point, and a generous development of the 
idea and praCrce of the vocational life seem to be 
essential. And the general principle which wc 
desire^ for me^.mical tasks of production should 
be applied in other regions, as for instance in the 
distributive trades and in those occupations which 
are concerned with the disposal of wade. The 
increasing emphasis on hygiene has led to the 
raultiplicaii&n of a number of 41 wade-occupations/' 
the dreet-cleaner, the drain-man, the garbage-man 
and so forth. Within this region we have every 
right to expeCt so large an extension of scientific 
and mechanical methods of dealing with the wade 
products of life as to make some at lead of these 
occupations wholly superfluous^. This typ^> of 
occupation has meantime, the very undesirable 
and injurious effeCt of relegating those who are 
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enga^d in it to a condition of much social inferior- 
ity ; and this is the more unjust, insomuch as fhe 
health of the community depends so greatly upon its 
being faithfully performed. It was a happy 
inspiration to clothe the New York street-cleaners 
in white ; and it should have a sacramental 
suggestion for their fellow citizens. For we are 
familiar with a word which describes a multitude 
“ arrayed in white garments.” The innovation 
established a point of contaCt between! urban 
cleanliness and holiness ; and it is within this 
cycle of social judgment that the waSte occupations 
should be placed. We should then take more 
kindly to the only equitable solution of the problem 
presented by this class of work, namely that it 
should be shared out and that all the members of 
the community should be liable to be called out in 
companies, as they are now for jury service, to do 
their part of this indispensable work. This firings 
the wasle occupations into the same category 
as the productive trades ; in point oi faCt, it is there 
they really belong. There can be no intrinsic 
difference of worth between the work of providing 
for the needs of society and the work of disposing 
of its waCte. For without either of these, society 
cannot live. 

The only class for which there should be no 
room in a healthy social order is the social parasite* 
It isjo, this class that the “ idle rich ” belong, the 
people who neither toil nor spin yet fare sumptu- 
ously every day at the expense of the labour of 
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others. To this class aho belongs the? large 
“ flunkey ** class — butlers, footmen, door-openers, 
and other uniformed persons who are arrayed in 
fine apparel doing little tilings for us that we ought 
to do for ourselves. It is in<d neither to these 
persons nor to society that they should he allowed 
to continue in care rs of such c.-mplefe uselessness* 
So far as Europe is concerned f his class has 
already largely disappeared, for the Army or 
iilduifhty has swallowed it up ; and it is not likely 
ever to re-emerge on the pre-war scale. We 
maff add also to this parasitic class those who are 
engaged in luxury trades — with the caveat that 
it is exceedingly difficult to draw a adrift: frontier 
line, between necessity and luxury on the one hand, 
and on the other, between luxury and the thing 
that may minister to the legitimate comfort, th^ 
heaitfy, the be. ; y and the general enrichment of 
life. But there are some things so palpably on 
the wrong side of the line that there should be no 
difficulty in identifying them. It is a subject 
worth some reflediion here that the war is teaching 
us to do without many things which we had come 
to regard as necessities. It is a sad commentary 
upon the civilisation we had produced, that it 
left us with a hunger which we endeavoured to 
appease by an elaboration of the fringes of life. 
We had gradually accumulated a range of comforts 
and conveniences, and not a few superf! * v ies, 
which had come to be regarded as indispensable. 
But the war has taught us how few things are after 
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all neViful. We have all the materials of joyful 
life when we have food to eat, a home to live jn, 
freedom and congenial work, comradeship and 
love. And unless these become more and more 
the sure possession of all, our social progress is no 
more than a laborious sham. 



Chapter V. 

THE ACHIEVEMENT' OF FREEDOM. 

44 When we say that one animal is higher than another, we 
mean that it is more able to control its own de&inv Progress 
is ju& this * Ircrcase in Freedom.” — S tewart McDowail. 

44 Ne vous laissez pas tromper par dc vaints pa-obs. Piusieurs 
chercheront a vour persuader que vous c;es vr.ument libras, 
parce cju'ils anront cent stir i.n? femiie de papier le mot ,le 
liber fc et Pauronf aifiche a tons les carrefonij 
La liberie pas tin plaiv^i qtdon hi au coitj de la rue. 
Elle jjne puissance vivante iju'ou sent en soi ct autour de soi, 
le g^nie protecteur du foye: domestique, la gurantie des droits 
sociaux, et le premier de ces droits. 

* * * * * * 

La liberte luira sur vous quand, a force de courage et de 
perseverance, veus vous screr, affranchis de toutes ces servitudes.” 

Lamennais. 

I 

P OLITICAL and religious freedom cannot 
be compete without the winning of 
economic freedom. That economic dependence 
cuts the nerve of all freedom needs no proof ; the 
hiftory of Iandownership is full of instances — 
even in recent times — of the coercion of dependants 
in matters of opinion and religious observance. 
So long as one mans subsistence depends upon 
the will of another, it is foolish to suppose that he 
can in any real sense be free ; and it is to be 
counted for righteousness to the Trade Unions 
that by binding the workers together, they have 
been able to resist encroachments on the r*urt of 
the vested intere&s upon liberty of thought and 
conscience* Nevertheless, while the present 
acceptances of the industrial order prevail, the 
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worker Ctill lacks that liberty of the person without 
which the liberty of the mind, the crown a*nd 
safeguard of all liberty, can never be more than 
partial* It is true that the serf was tied to the 
land in a way in which the modern worker is not 
tied to his job* Yet the difference is more apparent 
than real ; for the worker has obtained this freedom 
at the coft of that security of subsistence which the 
serf did undoubtedly to some extent enjoyi The 
worker may also choose his maSter as the serf could 
not ; but it is nevertheless the choice of a matter, a 
man who dictates the terms and conditions of 
employment, except in so far as the principle of 
collective bargaining has succeeded in entering in 
and modifying the magisterial power of the 
employer* Freedom of thought and conscience 
is a vain thing except a man be able to translate 
thought into aCt and to obey the injunctions of 
his conscience ; and so long as a sy^em, industrial 
or other, imposes restrictions upon a man's control 
of his own person, he does not possess that mobility 
with which his own personal growth* and his 
ultimate social efficiency are organically bound up* 
To complete our heritage of freedom, it is essential 
that the worker should receive a guarantee of 
economic security* His mind and his conscience 
muCt be delivered from the fear of starvation ; for 
to-d^vjt is only at the risk of exposing himself 
and his children to hunger that he is able to assert 
his liberty within the industrial region** 

* Upon the broader effects of the economic factor of property 
rights upon liberty, see pp. 246k 
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It is further to be noted that industrial condi- 
tjy^hs circumscribe the mind in another more subtle 
and probably moie dangerous way ; for a man may 
assert — and indeed men have often done so — his 
liberty of thought, and so sa/e his mmd even at 
the risk of ftanaiorn Ihr evolution of the 
machine industry has been hi a hi region which 
continually decreases the afbvbv of the mind* 
Iti* requires no more than habituation to a routine 
process whicti makes no demand for initiative 
and independent judgment on the part of the 
worker* This is apt to lead to a mental inertia 
which accords well with that bondage of the person 
which the wage system entails ; and this is 
no doubt the reason (at leaSi in great part) of the 
general apathy of large masses of the workers in 
the pail to pro . , ssive industrial movements. And 
so long as there is ample and easy opportunity for 
those parts of the physical and nervous organism 
which have laid inert through the working day to 
strike a balance of expenditure with the reft — in 
the drinjjmg-shop or elsewhere — there seems to 
be no reason why a large proportion of the workers 
should not sink into a permanent helot class* We 
are apt to forget that the progressive elements of 
the labour movement have not hitherto constituted 
or represented by a great deal the total mass of the 
working population ; and there has been a real 
menace to the growth of liberty involved in the 
possibility that the apathetic elements of the 
working class might be hardened into a virtual 
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serfdom* For the presence in any society of a 
permanently unprivileged and disabled elem^jit 
which is condemned in perpetuity to do its menial 
work is the undoing not only of liberty, but at 
la£t of the society itself. 

The problem of liberty resolves itself therefore 
into that of the liberty of the mind. The coming 
achievement of economic independence is due 
largely to the circumstance that the Trade , Unions 
have afforded a sanctuary for intellectual freedom 
against the danger of encroachment upon it by 
the syStem of private capital and the conditions 
of the machine industry.* It muSt, however, be 
remembered that the freedom of the ' mind is 
dependent on factors other than external ; and 
chiefly upon the capacity to use mind in coherent 
and purposeful ways. A mind capable of such 
use will not long remain bound. This aspect of 

* It is worth noticing that on the other hand, the growth of the 
machine industry has itself indirectly co-operaled in this process. 
** It follows as a consequence of the large and increasing require- 
ments enforced by the machine technology that the period of 
preliminary training is necessarily longer, and the schooling 
demanded for general preparation grows unremittingly more 
exacting. So that, apart all question of Humanitarian 

sentiment or of popular fitness for democratic citizenship, 
it has become a matter of economic expediency, simply as a 
proposition in technological efficiency at large, to enforce the 
exemption of children from industrial employment until a later 
date and to extend their effective school age appreciably beyond 
what would once have been sufficient to meet all the common- 
place requirements of skilled workmanship/' (ThorStein 
Veblen, The InSlind of Workmanship p. 309.) This 
edueg^ftyv’t process has had consequences beyond those immedi- 
ately sought. The quickening and enlargement of mind which 
have followed even the very inadequate education hitherto 
provided in the common schools, have made a very considerable 
contribution to the movement for economic emancipation. 
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the problem belongs properly to the sphere of 
education ; and it is in that setting only that it 
can be profitably handled. At this point our 
concern is w?th the external conditions of mental 
freedom. 


II 

Lord Alton's definition of liberty, already 
qtipted^as u the assurance that every man shall be 
protected in doing what he believes to he his duty 
against the influence of authority, cuftom and 
opinion/" suggests that the teSt of the quality and 
measure of liberty in a particular community, lies 
in its attitude to and its treatment of dissent — or 
to put it in another way, its treatment of minorities. 
And it is plainly true that the freedom of the mind 
is a pure fiefti. except it be freedom to dissent 
from The common acceptances of the community. 
Speaking generally, the common tendency is 
toward the suppression of dissent especially if it 
be of a radical type, in all kinds of communities, 
democratic or otherwise. In some cases, the 
suppression is dilated by the obvious require- 
ments of an authoritarian polity, in which case 
it is systematic and deliberate ; but this is on the 
whole less dangerous than the informal and un- 
organised suppression or opposition which springs 
out of the mental inertia of the multitude, the 
lethargy which is bred of hatred of chadge \md 
especially out of the prejudice which is easily 
and successfully generated in the minds of the 
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ignorant by those whose interests would be 
imperilled by change. It is only by a recognition 
of the social significance and value of dissent, and 
the important part it has played in hiftorical 
progress, that we are likely to reach a proper 
understanding of the true democratic attitude to it. 
In the history of religion, it is plain that dissent 
has almoSt always proved to be the organ of advance, 
and if not of advance, at leaSt of a saner «balai?€e 
of religious faith and practice ; and it may be said 
with not a little assurance that whether in church 
or State, the dissent that has gained a reasonable 
following has been evoked by the need t of vindi- 
cating some natural right or emphasising some 
truth or faft of experience which was negledted or 
obscured in the traditional syntheses. It may Still 
further be Stated, that whereas dissent has been 
denounced by its contemporaries as disruptive and 
hoSlile to social solidarity, it has ij point of fadt 
been the product of a larger social vision than that 
current in the existing conventions. Dissent has 
usually been created by the desire to b^aden the 
basis of human fellowship. 

This will be seen by an appeal to the mental 
outlook of the dissenter. Of course every 
dissenting movement has been hampered and 
prejudiced, and its ideals muddied by the adhesion 
to it of temperamental rebels, and the type of 
cratSTwhich gathers around any standard of revolt, 
juft as the opposition to dissent has been degraded 
by its readiness to accept the help of 44 lewd fellows 
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of the baser sort/' But when one penetrates to 
thgf eore of the movement in the mind of its chief 
exponents we find ourselves in a peculiarly pure 
and Simulating air. The great historical rebels 
have almoS invariably been situated by a social 
passion. 

Some day perhaps a competent £h. Jeni may give 
us a work upon the psychology of the rebel. That 
thare is* something typical about the mentality of 
the great rebels may be gathered even from a 
cursory reading of a few obvious biographies. 
There is usually an abnormal menta 1 sensitiveness 
combined with great physical restlessness, a keen 
craving for comradeship, combined with 
fondness for solitude and lonely meditation, 
a vivid perception of present evils together 
with a passj - for a future which should 
restore some ancient simplicity, a tendency — 
once the fir£t Step in revolt has been taken, — to 
broaden the rebellious front to include other issues, 
a frequent admixture of integrity of character 
with a certain irregularity of conduct. Yet this 
is only the psychological basis ; and the real 
differentia of the true rebel lies in the character 
of the occasion which crystallises his mental make- 
up into a definite course of action. 

Disraeli used to speak of the “ two nations fi 
which inhabited England. These were the 
privileged people and the disinherited. But taat 
is a phenomenon peculiar neither to England nor 
to the modern world. It is the great permanent 
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line which divides the human race from top to 
bottom into two classes* We belong eithe^to 
the exploiting race or the exploited, are either 
top dogs or under-dogs* The Greek cities with 
all their emphasis upon freedom yet thought of it 
as the prerogative of the few* “ There were 
vague beginnings of a new ideal in Athens, but 
even in Athens personal liberty such as in now 
connected with the world 4 democracy ' ^vas 
confined to a very small percentage of the 
population/ 1 * The remainder were women and 
slaves upon whose subordination the entire social 
order reeled* The line of division has not always 
been political or economic* In our own time the 
acute sense of disinheritance has been the main- 
spring of the feminist movement* In religion 
especially the cleavage has been conspicuous* 
The Reformation controversy about the layman's 
rights to receive the chalice in ^he Sacrament 
was at bottom a repudiation of the tradition of a 
privileged ca£te ; and every considerable reform- 
ation of religion has involved a challenge to 
priestcraft on the part of a disinherited laity* 

It is the clear perception of this circum- 
stance — the subordination of that mass 
which we commonly designate 44 the people,” 
the appeal of a disinherited class, of 44 the army 
of workers,” as Lord Morley said, 44 who make 
thof!*7TTb^L painful sacrifices for the continuous 
nutrition of the social organisation,” which 

* G. D, Burns, Greek Ideals , p* 76* 
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constitutes the decisive factor w shaping the rebel's 
mind and course of life, It sometimes happens 
th^ a combination of circumstances throws the 
need of the disinherited into sharp relief, ; nd the 
ensuing ferment create, the leader ad hoc , as it 
were. The disintegration of the old feudal bonds 
in England liberated the social discontent which 
roused John Ball and made him the inspirer of 
the Peasants' Revolt. Dr. Lindsay in his History 
of *the Reformation tells us of the exigence of 
an active and wide-spread evangelical p ; ety in 
Germany long before the Reformation , and it was the 
sharp contract between the spiritual hunger 
of the people and the barren externality 
and corruption of mediaeval ecclesiafticism, 
at h£l brought o a head by Tetzel's peddling of 
indulgences, th ** precipitated Luther's crisis and 
with it the Refu ination. The crisis in the early 
develooment of Kansas undoubtedly marked a 
£tage in John Brown's development. But whether 
we may be able or not to trace decisive occasions 
of this kind in the life of the rebel, the common 
mark of the rebel mind is a passion for the common 
people. It has been said of Rousseau that u it 
was because he had seen the wrongs of the poor 
not from without but from within, not as a pitying 
spectator but as one of their own company, that 
he by and by brought such fire to the attack of 
the old order and changed the blank prg£L r e . ol 
the older philosophers into a deadly affair of batT ; 
and shell/' Similarly Professor Dowden says 
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of Shelley that 14 it was the sufferings of the 
industrious poor that especially claimed his 
sympathy ; and he thought of publishing*Vbr 
them a series of popular songs which should inspire 
them with heart and hope/'* TolStoi, according 
to Romain Rolland, had for the labouring people 
a 44 Strange affection, absolutely genuine/' which 
his repeated disillusionments were powerless to 
shake. Sometimes, as in the case of Glendower, 
Marini and 44 nationalist " rebels generally* it isciot 
the case of a disinherited class but of an oppressed 
nation which shapes the rebel's course. The great 
rebel in every case is made by the lure of the 
disinherited. 

But it is not only compassion for the disinherited 
which moves the rebel, but a profound faith in their 
power to work out their own salvation. The appeal 
to the people has been of the essence of rebel 
policy. The Peasants' Revolt in England was 
Stimulated by John Ball's doggerel verse, which 
was specially intended to Stir discontent, 44 Wyclif," 
says John Richard Green, 44 appealed, and the 
appeal is memorable as the firSt of suchja kind in 
our hiSfory, to England at large. With an amazing 
industry, he issued tradf after traeff in the tongue of 
the people itself." He wrote 44 in the rough, clear 
homely English " of the ploughman and trader of 
his day. The Tradtarians of a later date were only 
imitating their great Oxford precursor when they 

* Dowden, Life of Shelley p. 437, The “ Songs and 
Poems for the Men of England/' were published in 1819, after 
Shelley's death. 
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went distributing their trails from door to door. 
But Wyclif did not confine his popular appeal to 
tr^te- His order of 4 poor preachers ” “ whose 
coarse sermons and Lng russet dress mevca the 
laughter of the clergy , formed a priceless organ- 
isation for the diffusion of their master s ‘Caching/' 
John Brown addressed hi^ propaganda at an early 
stage to the negro ; and it is hardly doubtful that 
his hopes chiefly centred at lail upon a general 
rising ofimegroes in support of his caxiipaign* Long 
before, John Hus had carried his appeal to the 
Bohemian people, as Arnauld of Port Royal, 
convicfled of Jansenism at the Sorbonne, designed 
to place his case before the French* Pascal's 
Provincial Letters were deliberately composed as 
an appeal from the ecclesiastics to the public* The 
great emphasis unon public preaching during the 
Reformation w/;.-> derived from this same faith 
in the efficacy of popular appeal, It is sufficiently 
well known to need no further remark than the 
reminder that in tins way the rebel has made 
important contributions to the literary as well as 
the social gnd religious history of his people* 

The paradox of the rebel, then, is this, that while 
he has been assailed as a subverter of social order, 
his own driving force has been a social sense 
quicker and broader than that of his orthodox 
contemporaries* He attacked the existing social 
organisation only to break down walls that hindered 
fellowship* He heard the call of the disinherited < 
and it became in his heart a call to lead them into 
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that heritage of opportunity of which they were 
cheated by the cupidity and cunning of the great* 
He assailed the Bastilles of constituted authcMty, 
and battered hoary institutions that people might — 
at this point or that — come into their own* He 
sought to fling out wide the frontiers of privilege 
that the poor and the outcast might come into a 
world of larger life* 

Mr* Wells has recently told us that " from the 
firSl dawn of the human Story ” man has been 
" pursuing the boundary of his possible com- 
munity,” But the prime agent of this pursuit 
has been the dissenter* Dissent has proved itself 
to be the growing point of society* Yet the 
dissenter has been Stoned and hanged by his 
contemporaries* MuSt it ever be so ? Is there no 
conceivable social order in which it shall be 
unnecessary to treat the moral pioneer as a 
criminal ? As yet we have not achieved it* Our 
limit hitherto has been a kind of toleration rather 
grudgingly accorded so long as the dissenter does 
not disturb us over much* But no society will 
ever be truly free until it has reached the point not 
only of frank toleration but of the serious encourage- 
ment of dissenting opinion* For dissent is after 
all only a manifestation of the u elan vitale ” of a 
living society ; and it should be greeted with a 
cheer. A society incapable of dissent or of toler- 
ating it has entered upon its la£t phase* 
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The problem of dissent, however, goes deeper 
than the realm of opinion* Dissenting opinion 
would not trouble Israel so long as it remained pure 
opinion* The difficulty begins when opinion is 
translated into addon* William James said that 
a belief always discharges itself in an a (51 ; and this 
supplies jas wich a convenient working diilindbon 
beQveen a belief and an opinion* But this brings 
us into a region where other forces begin to 
operate, and particularly that inner constraint to 
adt in obedience to one's belief which we call 
conscience* From the days when Plato spoke of 
his cxiifuoi to ours, the dissenter has always claimed 
that he adted because he 44 could do no other/' He 
submitted to wh.it he believed to be the instance 
of a meral order from which he could not appeal* 
His contemporaries either derided his conscience 
or charged him with hypocrisy ; but it is worth 
some consideration that the contemporary judg- 
ment was reversed in almost every case. 

It is essential that we should attempt to work 
out the problem of the relation of conscience to 
the achievement of liberty in view of the 
extreme danger which lurks in the recent con- 
temptuous criticism of the conscientious objedlor. 

41 The duty of obeying conscience at all hazards " 
(to quote Newman), is valid only so long ^is we f ' 
agree with Newman that conscience is 44 the 
aboriginal vicar of ChriSt,” that is to say, that it 
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is the inner embodiment of an irrevocable and 
infrangible moral order* This does not, of course, 
imply that every 44 conscientious objedtor ” 
interprets the moral order rightly, but simply that 
it is, as and in so far as he sees it, the moral order 
for him* His judgment may be fallacious ; but 
what is in que&ion is not so much the soundness 
of his judgment as the sincerity of his convidfion ; 
and we are rather apt to forget that moral^ sincerity 
is a greater asset to society than a logical corre^fi- 
tude* It is difficult to see how any one who takes 
a 14 religious ” view of the world can escape this 
convidtion. Even Lord Morley, who speaks of 
44 the higher expediencies ” where a religious 
believer might speak of an ultimate moral order, 
reaches the judgment that this is a region in which 
no man ought to compromise* It is on this 
account singular that the moSi drastic criticism of 
the conscientious objedfor, botlj in England and 
America, has come from ministers of religion ; and 
it is more singular dtill that this severity of criticism 
should have chiefly come from ministers of the 
non-authoritarian churches which werd born out 
of the struggle for the rights of conscience* 

When Gladstone challenged English Catholics 
to say how they would adf in the event of a collision 
between the commands of the Queen and the 
Pope, the greatest of modern English Catholics 
'Took up the gage and gave answer* 14 It is my 
rule” said Newman, 44 both to obey the one and 
to obey the other ; but that there is no rule in this 
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world without exceptions ; and that if either the 
Pope or the Queen demanded of me an * Absolute 
Obedience/ he or she would be transgressing the 
laws of human nature and human society* 1 give 
an absolute obedience to neither. Further* if ever 
this double allegiance pulled me in contrary ways 
which in this age of the world I *hink it never will, 
then I should decide according to the particular 
case, whj^h is beyond all ride and muft be decided 
on i{s own merits. I should look to see what 
theologians could do for me, what the Bishops 
and Clergy around me, what my confessor, what 
my friends whom I revered, and if, after all, I 
could not take their view of the matter, then I 
muft rule myself by my own judgment and my 
own conscience/'** He then goes on to insift upon 
11 the d uty of obey mg our conscience at all hazards " 
and supports his view by an appeal to weighty 
Roman authorities. “ Certainly," he concluded, 
“ if I am obliged to bring religion into after-dinner 
toafts (which indeed does not seem quite the 
thing) I shall drink — to the Pope, if you please — 
ftill to Conscience firfi:, and to the Pope afterwards. f 
Forty years before this English controversy, a 
a great French Catholic found himself in this 
dilemma. No man had more consistently main- 
tained the duty of submission to the Pope than 

* Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 69. (NevjL, York. 
1875.) 

t Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 86, For a luminous 
discussion of tbis episode see H. J, Laski, Studies in the 
Problems of Sovereignty, pp, i2if. 
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Lamennais* His hard fight for religious liberty 
in France was precisely for the right of the Catholic 
to render the Pope a full and undivided allegiance 
in all matters relating to the content and practice 
of faith. But a time came when the Pope came 
to exad from Lamennais a submission he was 
unable to make. As he would not allow the £tate 
to have jurisdiction in the spiritual sphere, so he 
denied to the Pope jurisdiction in the cg'il. The 
Pope would not consent to this modification of his 
claim to authority and demanded of Lamennais 
an unqualified submission. Whereupon Lamennais 
replied, 44 Mot. Holy Father, a word from your 
Holiness is always enough for me, not only to 
obey it in all that religion ordains but to comply 
with it in all that conscience allows.”* 44 Outside 
the Church/' he wrote to the Countess de Senfft, 
44 in the trictly temporal order, and mo r re par- 
ticularly in that which touchesithe affairs of my 
country, I do not recognise any authority which 
has the right to impose an opinion upon me or to 
dictate my conduct, I say it emphatically, in that 
sphere which is not that of the spiritual power, I 
will never renounce my independence as a man ; 
nor will I, for thought or aeftion, ever take counsel 
but of my conscience and my reason.”f In this 
course, Lamennais followed the judgment of 
Cardinal Jacobatus, in what Newman calls his 
n4 authoritative work upon councils.” 44 If it were 

* Boutard, Lamennais, sa via et ses dodrines IL p. 382. 

t Ibid, II., p. 370. 
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doubtful whether a precept (of the Pope) be a 
sin or nol, we mudt determine thus : that if he 
to whom the precept *s addressed has a conscien- 
tious sense that it is 1 sin and irijafbce ; fir£t, 
it is his duty to put % off that sense ; but if he cannot 
nor conform himself to the judgment of the Pope, 
in that case it is iiis dut} to follow h: c own private 
conscience, and patiently to bear it if the Pope 
punishes^ him*”* 

At firdl sight there appears to be no real analogy 
between the case of the conscientious objedtor to 
war, as we have recently known him, and that 
propounded by Newman, Newman populates a 
conflict of loyalties to two societies whose require- 
ments are at a given point antagonistic, before 
invoking the aibitrament of conscience. The 
conscientious ohn ctor is conceived as setting his 
own private judgment against the will of the only 
society to which he owes allegiance. That is, 
at lea£t, how it looks on the surface. But in point 
of fa<ft, the conscientious objedtor as a rule bases 
his action on the ground of loyalty to a certain view 
of human Relationships, that is to say, to a social 
ideal ; and in the case of a man like Stephen 
Hobhouse whose social idealism has been validated 
by a unique realism of self-renunciation and 
sacrifice, it would be idle to deny that the conflidf 

* Quoted in Newman, Letter to the Duke of Norfolk , 
p. 8*5. Nevertheless, when Lamennais followed the ^£lances v 
of his conscience, Pope Gregory XVL in the Bull Mirari vos toolT*' 
occasion to describe 44 liberty of conscience” as 44 cette maxime 
absurde et erron6e M cette pernicieuse erreur 44 cette liberty 
funefte” 
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of loyalties was very concrete and authentic* The 
Socialist conscientious objedtor who sees in the 
International, if not the city of God, at lead! its 
threshold, and who does not conceive himself 
absolved from his loyalty to it even though the 
German socialists betrayed it, is moved by no 
personal eccentricity, but by a real social emotion* 
A sympathetic Sludy of the conscientious objedtor 
brings him according to his measure intc^the same 
category as the historical leaders of dissenting 
movements* The decisive moral surrenders 
which quicken and ennoble life are adds of obedience 
to a social vision ; and the only really moral 
attitude to men who make these surrenders, how- 
ever variously they may make them, is that of the 
dedication of a recent volume — 44 To all who are 
fighting for conscience' sake, whether in the 
trenches or in prison."* It is well for thfe com- 
munity that it should have tho*e within it who 
are ready to endure obloquy and imprisonment 
rather than be guilty of what is to them a moral 
apodtacy. 

The conscientious objedtor — whatever the sub-' 
jedt matter of his dissent — has always been an 
exasperating figure to his orthodox contemporaries* 
This is, of course, largely due to the inertia and 
the dislike of dissent which settle upon middle- 
aged communities ; but at the present time it is 
¥ T>n>ba6le that the impatience with the con- 
scientious objedtor springs from other and more 

* Dr. Orchard’s fine The Outlook for Religion * 
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respectable sources. Yet by a curious paradox the 
two principal sources are logically antithetical. 

The first is the circumstance that the mental 
habit of this genera’ ion has been profoundly 
affedted by the supremacy of the machine. Its 
characteristic intellectual acl ievement is the 
pragmatist philosophy ; and as much in religion 
and sociology as in the physical sciences its main 
pre-occtjpation is with processes. It requires 
efficiency for immediate concrete objects rather 
more than faithfulness to what seems to be remote 
and imponderable abstractions. Conscientious 
objection is irritating because it is so palpably 
futile, and indeed so vexatiously obstructive of 
the business ir hand. Not only does it not work f 
it actually hinders the work in which the multitude 
is engaged, I; puts the machine out of gear ; in a 
supreme emergency when all hands should be at 
the pumps, the conscientious objedor puts us to 
the trouble of putting him in irons. That is 
obviously — and naturally — how the case looks. 
The gulf between the conscientious objeftor and 
common opinion is made by a difference of empha- 
sis upon principle and process. The conscientious 
objeCtor — being perhaps a sort of reversion to a 
less sophisticated age — puts the process to the 
te£t of principle and finds them incompatible. 
Common opinion, in the exercise of a presumably 
more realistic judgment says, 44 This is the oidy 
process available ; let us make the be£t use of it we 
can, and take the risk of coming to terms with 
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principles afterwards, if that be necessary/* The 
one hitches his wagon to a dlar ; the other hitches 
it to anything that is going his way* Upon the 
merits of this kind of controversy, contemporary 
judgments are notoriously unsa/e ; unfortunately, 
none of us will be living at the time when it will 
be possible to say with assurance who was in this 
case the true reali^f after all. Meantime, the 
conscientious objedlor, however despised, ijtay help 
us to a healthier balance between ultimate principle 
and immediate process than any of us have had 
this many a day* 

But along with the’ mechanidlic habit of thought, 
there is a survival of the Hegelian idealism which 
has been chiefly responsible for the modern 
apothesis of the national dlate* It is not the 
Prussian only who has affirmed the sovereignty 
and omnicompetency of the dlate and its*' right 
to undivided obedience ; but beingimore mechan- 
ically and remorselessly logical than his neigh- 
bours, he has carried the dodfrine to a more definite 
point. But it seems to be generally assumed in 
all popular political thinking that our loyalty to the 
dtate should be not only firisl but absolute over all 
the other loyalties of life* In our day this view 
has received, particularly in democratic com- 
munities, a subtle and plausible reinforcement from 
the growing emphasis upon the fadl of social 
^oiidaritj' with its implication that the consensus 
of the community fixes the norm of condudl. A 
man's conscience should refiedt the collective 
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conscience of the society* Moreover, the egali- 
tarian populates of republican democracy are 
conftrued to require a uniformity of condudl no 
less complete than tint demanded by the political 
theory of autocracy ; and the unpardonable sin 
is to break the ranks* 44 T!ie true democratic 
principle/’ says Lord A£fon, 44 that every man's 
free will shall be as unfettered as possible, is taken 
to mea|j that the free will of the collective people 
shall be feitered in nothing/'* Demoa-acy which 
has sloughed the archaism of aristocracy has yet 
to outgrow the Austiman dodtrine of sovereignty 
if it is not to be in danger* of ceasing to be the 
sandtuary and becoming the grave of liberty, and 
with liberty of much else beside* When it no 
longer tolerates the nonconformist and the moral 
pioneer, 44 its doom is wr it;" for once more let 
it be* repeated that historically dissent of this type 
has always proved to be the growing point of 
society* 

This is not a plea for the conscientious objeCtor 
but for democracy* Newman said that if the Pope 
spoke d^ainCt conscience, 44 he would commit a 
suicidal aCt* He would be cutting the ground 
from under his feet*" The authority of the Pope 
is not shaken because he concedes to conscience 
the liberty of dissent ; rather it is confirmed* 
Even more so do the stability and growth of 
democracy depend upon its recognition of the 
inviolability of the individual conscience ; for 
* Lord A&on, The Hiflory of Liberty . 
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democracy cannot live except its roots be deep 
struck in the moral nature of man* The ultimate 
battleground of democracy is in men's hearts ; and 
its appeal muft at laff ever be to men's consciences* 
But the appeal to conscience has no meaning unless 
conscience be free ; and when democracy con- 
strains men's consciences it is writing off its own 
spiritual charter* Even in time of war it is safer 
for democracy to let a hundred shirkers go scot- 
free rather than run the risk of penalising an 
hone£I conscience* For by its affirmation of the 
sovereignty of conscience it reinforces the con- 
sciences of all its members and wins the deeper 
loyalty of those who are constrained to dissent 
from its policy on particular issues. 

IV 

The growth of the democratic ideal is bound up 
with the acceptance of the freedom^of the mind 
in all its consequences — even at the risk of some 
disorder ; and the difficulty which political 
democracy is apt even in normal times to find in 
conforming to this view is due to the fart that it 
has not yet perceived the logic of its own firrt 
principles. This in its turn is at leaff to some 
extent to be accounted for by the survival in 
democracies of mediaeval conceptions of authority. 
We do not need to take into account those dortrines 
of authority which are begotten of the divine right 
oflungs and are now clearly at their lart gasp. 
The divine right of kings is, however, assumed 
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to have fallen upon democratic governments ; and 
though they may not exercise authority for th*> 
same ends as an autocrat of the old £tyle« yet they 
conceive 01 it as operating in the same way* 
Theoretically, authority in democracies is exercised 
in the interests of social justice ; but we £lill 
suppose that the discipline of serial jmftice mu£l 
be imposed upon men from without* 

Apparently the assumption underlying the 
authoritarian position is that human nature is 
incurably anarchic, that it is its iiistindtive tendency 
to be wayward and disruptive, and that there is no 
remedy for this £late of-things except that of 
putting it in a cage, of surrounding it with a fine 
mesh of arre.Ts, checks and restraints* This view 
may owe something of its modern strength to the 
theological doctrine of the total depravity of human 
natftre— a dogma no longer held by sane people* 
We know that if we do hold a doeftrine of original 
sin it muft be held together with the no less true 
do<flrine of original goodness* But the authori- 
tarian is theologically orthodox ; man to him is a 
born ftbel, a natural anarchist ; he holds that he 
is organically antisocial ; and there is therefore 
nothing to do with him but to treat him like a 
wild animal and put him behind bars. It is of 
course possible to subdue anarchy in this way, 
and to produce some kind of order — for a time. 
But it should be observed that what»happens is 
that liberty is not so much disciplined as denied ; 
and as it appears to be the inherent and incurable 
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tendency of authority to feed upon itself and to 
grow fat, the natural consequence is the pro- 
gressive dedrudion of liberty* The historical 
reaction from the excess of authority is a violent 
revulsion to wild and bloody anarchy ; and over 
againSt authority, the only hope of liberty is to 
divide and to keep it divided. 

As a matter of fad in democratic communities, 
there is a curious discrepancy between theory 
and pradice ; and — somewhat unusually — our 
pradice is better than our theory* The mediaeval 
dodrine of authority dill haunts our political and 
social thinking ; but ahere are few people in a 
democratic community who behave themselves 
only when and because there is a policeman about* 
The whole drudure of law (of which the policeman 
is the symbol) reds upon the proposition that it is 
possible to define and to enforce those moral 
obligations which are essential to the gohesion and 
the order of the community, those things which 
members of a society mud do or abdain from 
doing if the society is to hold together at all* 
Law does not do more than date the lowest common 
terms of social duty. It does not cover “ the 
whole duty of man” The maximum of legal 
obligation is the minimum of moral obligation* 
That is why the law does not touch ordinary 
folk — except, of course, in formal adjudments of 
affairs of business or property* In the region of 
personal condud, law is for decent folk in normal 
times a pure irrelevancy. We not only keep the 
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law but we to some degree transcend it, and we do 
so without thimung about it* The policeman has 
no terrors for us because we do not approach his 
frontiers ; and he has terrors onl> for the wilful 
social misfit whose nativfc anarchy is still untamed. 
Law, that is, imposes the discipline of social 
justice only upon the exceptional case, the indi- 
vidual who is contemptuous or negligent of his 
social % dut:y. Upon the great majority of people 
it is imposed from within — sometimes indeed by the 
fear of public opinion, bu^ chiefly by a more or 
less effective social sense. We are free from the 
law not because we take care not to break it, but 
because a higher principle has lifted us outside 
and beyond i*s bounds. Our righteousness truly 
exceeds the righteousness of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees, that is, of the legal mind ; and that is 
because a higher principle of righteousness is at 
work within us. This higher principle of righteous- 
nessis of course no other than our own independent 
and energised sense of social obligation. The 
degree to which it is effectual may and does vary 
in difFA'ent persons ; but it is not to be questioned 
that democracy exists because of the increasing 
efficiency of the inward sense of social obligation 
in its members. Its further development is 
contingent upon the measure in which this inner 
constraint supersedes coercive machinery as the 
organ of social justice. m 

It is, of course, better for men to live under law 
than in anarchy. What we have to understand 
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concerning law and its machinery is that it is a 
jftage in the evolution of social order and in our 
education into true freedom. At the same time 
it mu£t not be forgotten that the law itself may 
become a real hindrance to this process, Ju£l 
because law is a definition of obligation, it tends to 
be regarded as fixing the outmofl limits of social 
duty ; and whatsoever we do beyond these limits 
ranks as work of supererogation. That is bad 
enough ; but worse may happen. One may 
suppose that outside these limits, any kind of 
conduct is admissible ; and law, despite its 
intention, may therefore arrest the growth of the 
social sense. The social sense, that is, is expected 
to operate up to frontier line defined by the law ; 
beyond that point, it is not called upon to acft. We 
require to introduce into men's minds a different 
conception of law from that popularly current. 
It is the office of the law to make itself superfluous ; 
and its administration requires not a superstitious 
veneration of its majesty or a pedantic respedt for 
its letter, but humanity and common sense. The 
law is overmuch conceived as our goaler ; properly 
understood, it is, as St, Paul said of the Mosaic 
Law, our 44 schoolmaster.” But so long as we 
talk about 44 vindicating ” the law more than 
reclaiming the offender — as the legal mind is apt 
to do — so long will men tend to regard the law not 
as a Stepping-Stone to higher things, but as an 
irksome restraint ; and while we indulge in tall 
talk about the majesty of the law, we make law- 
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abidingness M the law <md the prophets/' and 
jeopardise our chance of effecting that increasing 
enfranchisement of the social sense in wiuch alone 
is the hope of the democratic ideal* 

The further development of the democratic 
principle and the achievement cf a genuine freedom 
would appear to be coi .tingenf upon the growth of 
the interior discipline of social justice with a 
consequent diminution in the influence of exterior 
legal sanctions. If society is to be regarded as 
in ‘any sense truly organic and if consequently 
its vitality is to be measured by its capacity for 
variation, it is plain that it*nu£t be released from 
the tendency to uniformity which is entailed in a 
14 reign of law ” Augustine's definition of liberty 
is pertinent hete — Love God and do as you please, 
and translated out of the idiom of religion into that 
of sociology (which is like unto it) the rule runs : 
Love your neighbour and do as you please* 
Authoritarianism makes inevitably for regimen- 
tation ; and while it may in this way repress the 
waywardness of individualism, it does so at the 
expense of that precious thing, individuality* 
The task of democracy is that of destroying indi- 
vidualism and of cultivating individuality. Liberty 
is the condition in which a man may be true 
to himself through everything, and may live out 
the logic of his own distinctive spiritual endow- 
ments* But because personality is essentially 
social, a man cannot be true to himself until he 
is in a true sense delivered from himself* An 
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effectual social discipline is a necessary condition 
of a real liberty* It is not a check upon liberty 
but its indispensable concomitant* Without it, 
liberty overshoots its bolt and destroys itself* 

But this relation is a mutual one* Not only 
does a social conscience safeguard and discipline 
liberty ; but its own mating with liberty works for 
its liberation* We have seen how the influence of 
legalistic preconceptions tends to arreSl the growth 
of the social conscience ; how the school of law may 
become the prison of legalism. The social con- 
science is something more than a moral critic or 
invigilator; it has the quality of a creative energy; 
and once it is 44 free from the law/' it is for ever 
trying to outdo itself. It is indeed only an 
adventurous social conscience of this kind that will 
avail to overcome those distinctions of class which 
constitute the immemorial and multiform sohism 
of our race* We have to work ncg: only for the 
socialisation of liberty but also for the liberation 
of our social instincts ; and this is to be done by 
an equal mating of liberty and the social conscience. 
This is, in the main, the office of the teacher and * 
the preacher, but meantime a great deal is to be 
done by a systematic effort to multiply and develop 
those social contacts which already exi£t either 
actually or potentially. 

The final reason for this mating is not merely to 
make room for dissent in the community. That, 
indeed, is only an incidental thing which serves 
to te£t the quality and extent of the community's 
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freedom. Freedom is necessary because it 
is the only condition under which creative self- 
expression becomes -eally possible. The human 
spirit mu.<f have independence and initiative if it 
is to be its whole self. It was not made for 
regimentation ; it*was made fur a diilindtive life 
of its own. But its vei y confHtution tells us that 
if it is to attain to a fruitful freedom, it muff 
achieve something besides freedom. The motto 
of a democracy resolute to live out the full impli- 
cates of its firif principles rrmsl not be freedom 
alone, but freedom and fellowship. 



Chapter VI. 

THE PRACTICE OF FELLOWSHIP. 

44 We are members one of another.” — St, Paul. 

44 Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellow- 
ship is hell ; fellowship is life and lack of fellowship is death ; 
and the deeds that ye do on earth, it is for fellowship's sake that 
ye do them ; and the life that is in it, that shall live on and on 
for ever, and each one of you part of it, while many a man's life 
upon the earth from the earth shall wane. 

44 Therefore I bid you not to dwell in hell but in heaven ; or 
while ye mu£t, upon earth, which is part of heaven, and forsooth 
no foul part.” — William Morris, The Dream of John ball . 

“Sans d’6galit6 done, point d’unite ; sans liberty point 
d’£galite; mais point de liberte non plus sans des devoirs mutuels 
volontairement accomplis, e’est-a-dire accomplispar le volont6 
se portant d’elle-meme et sans contrainte a tout ce quiproduit 
1 'union entre les etres egaux ; autrement; chacun n’auroit 
d ’autre regie que son int£ret, sa passion. Et du conflit detant 
de passions, de tant d'int^rets opposes naitroient aussitot, avec 
la guerre, la servitude et la tyrannic. Or, l’obeissance libre au 
devoir est une ob£issance d ’amour ; et lorsque 1 ’amour 
s’affoiblit, la liberty decline en meme proportion. A 1^ place 
de 1 'union volontaire et morale, dont il est le principle, la force, 
loi des brutes, op ere une union purerAent mat6riell£. — 
Lamennais, Affaires de Rome, 

I T is usually assumed that the diftineftively 
social end of life begins “ after business hours/**- 
There is, we say, 44 no room for sentiment in 
business/' — which is part of the intolerable price 
we pay for our subje&ion to the economic motive* 
In business the presumption is that we are all 
competitors ; when business is over we are 
prepared u to be friends. The formality and the 
insincerity of much social intercourse in our time — 
not to speak of its utter fruitlessness for any healthy 
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human good — has its origins largely in the banish- 
ment of fellowship from the 14 business end ff of 
life* This is not to say that there is not a great 
deal of wholesome human intercourse in modern 
life or that there are not genuine friendships 
between business competitors and between 
principals and subordinates in industry; but it is 
generally true that we conceive of commerce and 
industry as admitting of no extensive exercise 
of the humanities ; and for this habit of mind we 
are’ptmished by a deep impoverishment of life* 
There is a sense in which the struggle for liberty 
may be regarded as being essentially a struggle to 
broaden the basis of human fellowship ; and it is 
undoubtedly true that forms of privilege are the 
moSt prolific causes of social schism* No com- 
munity possesses the conditions of real fellowship 
while*it is (as modern communities are) divided into 
topdogs and underdogs, whether the topdogs be 
aristocrats or plutocrats, and the underdogs be 
serfs or wage-slaves* For the poison of privilege 
is apt to permeate the whole body ; and an 
exploited class may itself be composed of exploiters* • 
In our day the queSt and the possession of pecuniary 
advantage has so grievously muddied the springs 
of fellowship that we live in a chronic temper of 
mutual suspicion and diStruSt* We do not 
constitute living societies ; we are but colledtions 
of individuals who live together becaus^we mu£t, 
and come no nearer to each other than is necessary 
for the indispensable common operations of life* 
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Lord Morley has pointed out that the business of 
the Irish Land League lay as much in adjusting 
feuds among its own members as in carrying on 
their common feud againCt the landlords* Within 
small circles there is, of course, much genuine 
friendly exchange and co-operation ; there are 
holiday occasions when good temper and good 
fellowship rule ; but for the reft, we chiefly live 
under jungle law. 

It is essential to the creation of a living society 
that we should recognise that the principle of 
fellowship is a condition of the highest fruitfulness 
of human effort in evenly part of life. But fellow- 
ship in this connection means something more than 
the casual and superficial cameraderie of one's 
leisure hours. It muft be translated into concrete 
policies and into organised and sustained co- 
operation. In this sense its application to industry 
is one of the firCt conditions of its&re&oration in 
other regions and in other senses. Indeed, it may 
be regarded as the natural complement of that 
change in the worker's status which we have seen 
to be impending. Free men will flow intd fellow-* 
ship as the cistern 'to the river ; and the 44 demo- 
cratic control ” of industry is the name we give to 
the practice of fellowship in industry which is the 
clear sequel to the doCtrine of partnership* 

Mr, Sidney Webb, as we have seen, advocates 
the grant*of a 44 constitution ” to industry ; but 
this proposal suffers from the inherent defeCt of 
the well-meaning experiments in co-partnership 
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and profit-sharing of which there have been not 
a few in recent years* This defect is that all alike 
preserve the line of privilege. The benefits are 
granted as concession- from above ; and generally 
as incentives to greater assiduity. There can be 
no objection to the gra.iting of concessions from 
above so long as those who a*e above come down 
and Stand on the same footing as those below. 
Butsojongas a veS'tige of the old differentiation of 
superior and inferior, of master and servant 
remains, not all the nominal co-partnership and 
profit-sharing in the world can satisfy the conditions 
of real partnership. Wftile for instance the 
administrative and executive branches of an 
industry remain out of f he spher eof co-paitnership, 
the partnershin is a polite fieftion ; and it is on'y 
by the passing of all the departments of an industry, 
administrative as well as operative, into the control 
of all who carry them on, that democratic con- 
ditions can be established. The theory of partner- 
ship implies an actual interest in and an adtual 
( control over all the divisions of an industry ; 
and, while this does not imply that direction and 
leadership and the powers of discipline will not 
Still be veSted in individuals, these individuals 
will owe their position not to any antecedent 
privilege but to the will and consent of the workers 
as a whole. 

On the surface there seems to be a danger leSt 
such an arrangement may lead to an exclusive 
and particular fellowship with in separate industries 
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and therefore may militate against the larger 
fellowship of the community, a fellowship, that 
is, of producers against consumers* But it is not 
contemplated that the control of the workers — 
whether operative or administrative — shall be 
absolute over their industry* That will in turn 
be subject to the will of the commonwealth as a 
whole — this superior authority being made 
effective by such devices as the control ,of raw 
material. This particular danger may, however, 
be very easily exaggerated* After all, every 
producer is a consumer ; and the co-operative 
societies have shown t'nat it is possible to create 
a very fruitful fellowship of consumer and pro- 
ducer* Moreover, this is a danger which we 
imagine largely because we argue from exiting 
conditions. It will be greatly diminished as the 
economic motive ceases to exercise its withering 
influence upon men* 

But it stands to reason that men will do better 
and more faithful work under conditions which 
give them a direct interest in and control over their^ 
work. Both the quantity and quality of work 
suffer to-day because nothing is left to the worker's 
sense of honour and responsibility* It is only 
a more or less irksome necessity to which the 
worker goes apathetically and from which he turns 
with relief. But convert it into a social task in 
which fellowship may be actually realised in a 
genuine participation in control, where manage- 
ment is an affair of common counsel and not of 
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autocratic fiats, where the ideal of public service 
has superseded the purpose of private gain, and 
you set free potentialities both of quality and 
quantity of workmanship of which under the 
present demoralising conditions it is not possible 
to form a conception. 

Clearly the reality of fellowship ip industry mt.£l 
be validated by making every position cf greater 
responsibility open to every worker ; and appoint- 
ment to such positions should be by choice of the 
workers. That the workers mav be trusted to 
make good appointments is demonstrated by the 
sagacity which has generally been manifested in 
the selection of their Union leaders ; and this 
is a far more certain guarantee of effective manage- 
ment than the present system which often assigns 
incompetent men to important positions on grounds 
of kmship or 44 influence” It further goes without 
sayingthat a genuine partnership implies the right 
of withdrawal. A man must be free to choose his 
work and the place where he works. Freedom is 
^of the very essence of fellowship. Anything of 
the nature of coercion or conscription would be 
deadly to the spirit which it is desired to create. 

II 

Naturally a living society will require a living 
fellowship in the ordering of its public affairs ; and 
it is true that the arrest and corruption of democracy 
— wheresoever those ills have befallen it — are due 
more to the ignorance and the indifference of the 
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mass of the people in resped of their common 
affairs than to any other single cause. This is ever 
the opportunity of the demagogue and the spoils- 
man, Where there is no vision, said the ancient 
scribe, the people perish ; but the people perish 
no less certainly where there is no common thought. 
The mental indolence and inertia of the public 
and the incompetency of public criticism is the 
danger of the datesman, and the very lif^of the 
carpet-bagging politician. The extent of this 
ignorance and apathy — beyond the narrow limits 
where our pockets are concerned — is appalling. 
Especially in regard te the external relationships 
of their respective dates, the common people have 
lived in the pad in great darkness, and as the war 
has shown, in the shadow of death. If the masses 
of the European peoples had been in 1914, as 
well-informed concerning their neighbours as 
they are to-day (and this does not sa^ very much), 
the war might well have never happened ; and it 
is well that we should remember that the democratic 
control of foreign policy, of which we judly hope 
much, will prove a vain thing without systematic 
education of the people in the matters which are 
gathered up in the expression ” foreign policy,” 
And, indeed, the main root of indifference is 
ignorance ; for we are vitally intereded in nothing 
of which we do not know something. It is to 
education that we mud look for our main remedy. 
Some gleams of light have indeed already begun to 
pierce our darkness. We have commenced to 
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educate school children in the rudiments of civic 
obligation ; and there is no reason why history and 
geography should not be taught, not as at present 
to Stimulate national pr *de or commercial efficiency, 
but to generate a sympathetic and comprehensive 
outlook upon human relationships* To this sub- 
ject we shall need to tur^ in more detail presently ; 
here all we need is to premise that the Simulation 
and mobilisation of common thought requires an 
education which shall equip the citizen with a 
system of knowledge and ideas which will enable 
him to respond to the challenge of the problems 
of common life and apprdSch them with intelli- 
gence and sympathy* No one who is familiar 
with the proceedings of parliaments and congresses 
will require proof of the existence of this need* 

But this is no more than a beginning* To 
education muSt be added the opportunity of free 
and unfettered discussion* Every manner of 
embargo or restraint on thought muSt be removed* 
When a Cambridge don once said that morning 
chapel should be compulsory on the ground that 
if there # were no compulsory religion there would 
be no religion at all, Thirlwall, afterwards Bishop 
of St* David's, replied that the distinction was too 
subtle for his apprehension* No less does restraint 
upon thought lead to the destruction of thought* 
Yet thought, juSt because it is free, requires some 
method of teSt and correction ,* and this«o supplied 
by discussion* In this region especially is fellow- 
ship the necessary co-efficient of freedom* At 
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present the comparative paucity of opportunities 
of systematic discussion, outside small circles and 
coteries, has led to that lack of mental independence 
to which the modern press owes its ordinate power* 
The pathetic, not to say tragic, readiness of the 
multitude to follow any demagogue in the press 
who shouts loudly enough is a manifest sign of 
dangerous mental incompetency* The North- 
cliffes and the Hearsts owe their influence to the 
incapacity of the multitude to think for itself ; and 
no multitude will ever be able to think which does 
not acquire the habit of thinking together* 

It is impossible to estimate the value of the New 
England Town Meeting as an organ of discipline 
in common thought ; and some such focus of 
public discussion there should be in every com- 
munity* Nowadays the community elects a board 
or a council and relegates the function of disttission 
to this body, and so far as its lc^pl affairs are 
concerned goes to sleep until the next election, 
except perhaps for a small minority chiefly 
composed of hostile critics* This elected body 
rarely reaches a plane of initiative and leadership 
in thought even within the narrow province 
committed to its care. Its discussions chiefly 
gather around minor points of administration ; 
rarely do they reveal any degree of contruftive 
originality* Yet the public spirit which is the 
life of a ^community needs continual stimulus ; 
and this stimulus is dependent on discussion* It 
is a frequent, almost a constant complaint against 
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municipal bodies that they are composed of persons 
who have axes of their own to grind, or who, though 
they are not personally corrupt, are promoting the 
advantage of particular interests. There is no 
way out of this difficulty save by the creation of 
community centres for regular and free public 
discussion. Those who arc charged with the 
conduft of public affairs — whether local 01 national 
— shouljJ be open to continuous and reasoned 
popular criticism foe which an election allows no 
opportunity. 

The rapid extension of the public Forum in 
America takes to some extSTit the place once filled 
by the Town Meeting ; but its outlook is too general 
and its constitution too casual to enable it to 
discharge the functions of the latter. Yet it has 
a very important office to fill ; and in many respetfts 
it is the rnoft promising object in the outlook for 
democracy in America. As yet it is too dependent 
upon the platform ; and questions do not form an 
adequate alternative to reasoned discussion. 
These are, however, defeats which will be remedied 
as the 'movement develops. It is not at all 
improbable that the churches may find a way of 
recovering their social usefulness by the pro- 
motion of the Forum method. Dr. Kirsopp Lake 
has a theory that juft as the sacramental Stage of 
religion has passed, so now the 44 sermon ” Stage 
is passing, and we are entering upon*the 44 dis- 
cussion ” Stage, It may be so. Certainly no 
human concern so stands in need of vigorous and 
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radical discussion as does religion ; and now that 
it becomes increasingly evident that the day is 
wholly gone when religion could be cultivated as 
an isolated interest unrelated to the secular concerns 
of life, it will be of untold advantage to the church 
and to society, in the interests of truth and right 
thinking, that the free discussion of religion and 
public affairs in the closed possible relation to one 
another should be seriously fostered* , Neither 
religion nor any view of the world which does not 
touch life at every point is likely to survive in an 
age which is slowly learning the unity of all life. 
In modem England , 4 tne Trade Union branches, 
have in many cases proved to be educational centres 
of the utmost value ; but even more than the Trade 
Unions has the Socialist propaganda, with its 
challenge to discussion, proved a fruitful organ 
of common thought on public affairs. 

When we pass from the plane of^ocal to that of 
national interests we find a £tate of things which 
provokes wonder that any shred of democracy has 
survived it. The system of political parties .has 
its roots in human nature ; and we are never 
likely to outlive it. The quip that we are all born 
either little Liberals or little Conservatives has 
beneath it the facff of a profound and perhaps 
permanent difference of temperament. There are 
those — and probably will always be — who take 
less kindly to change than others ; and in this 
difference there will always be ample room and 
occasion for discussion and criticism. It is also 
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well to remember that the conflict of sincerely held 
opinion is one of the modt fruitful forms of co- 
operation in the search for truth. But there are 
few existing lines of party division which reflect 
a genuine cleavage of convidron. The present 
opposition of Republican and Democrat in America 
seems to have only a distant connexion with that 
profound division of opinion in which the oppo- 
sition firdt originated. In Great Britain, Liberal 
and Conservative have dlood ideally for the two 
necessary principles of freedom and order, progress 
and stability ; but the party conflict has raged 
chiefly in recent times awund the question of 
power. It has been a duel of the 44 ins ” and 
44 outs-” There are, of course, Liberals like Lord 
Morley, and Conservatives like Lord Hugh Cecil, 
whose political :tachments redl upon deep and 
reasoned convidiion ; but reasoned conviction is not 
the main subjedt of interest m the Whips' offices. 
The final, judgment upon the nature of the party 
struggle is to be sought in the practical business of 
electioneering. Diredt corruption is on the whole 
rariTin democratic countries ; but the organisation 
of the party vote — whether in England or America 
— is a wholly scandalous and deplorable business. 
The pradtice of canvassing for votes, attended 
frequently with intimidation and generally with a 
good deal of insincere cajoling, the easily made 
and easily forgotten electioneering promises, the 
frantic shepherding of sluggish voters to the polling 
booth,— these things show How little subdtance of 
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conviction and thought there is in the modern 
political game* Canvassing is sometimes defended 
as a method of political education ; occasionally 
in competent hands it no doubt is so ; but anyone 
who is acquainted with electioneering methods 
knows that the education is merely incidental to 
securing the promise of a vote* Canvassing would 
conceivably serve a useful purpose if the attempt 
to extraCt the promise of a vote were declared to be 
in faCt what it is in spirit — a violation of the Ballot 
ACL It is questionable, however, how long’ the 
praClice of canvassing would survive this curtail- 
ment* And in additkm to this, all inducements 
to drag unwilling and indifferent citizens to the 
poll should be made illegal* Democracy is not 
necessarily government by the mob* It is rather 
government by the intelligent and the interested ; 
and the remedy for popular apathy here, as else- 
where, is proper education. 

The two-party syslem of Great Britain, and in the 
United States, may in time be replaced by the group 
system as it prevails on the continent of Europe** 
The group system is subieCt to the evils and tfie 
disadvantages attending the two-party syftem ; but 
it has the diCh’nel advantage of making possible 
a larger range and variety of criticism* Neverthe- 
less, whether under the two-party or group 
conditions, it is doubtful whether the present 
territorial arrangement of representation can ever 

* The results of the laSt General Election in England seem 
to bear out this anticipation. 
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secure a truly democratic government* The 
territorial arrangement is derived from a period 
which long antedates the railroad ; and improved 
means of communication have created national 
groups with specialised but ultra-local interests, 
and for the purposes of democratic government the 
Labour Union (for instance) is as important a unit 
as the county* It is absurd that the only way in 
which the specific interests of organised labour 
can be represented in the House of Commons is 
by putting Labour candidates in competition with 
Liberals and Conservatives in mixed constituencies* 
Some alleviation of this anomaly may be found in 
the plan of proportional representation ; but this 
does not fully provide for the necessity of securing 
diredt and adequate representation of functional 
and cultural associations in the councils of the 
nation* It is an anachronism that to-day the mind 
of the nation should be gathered solely on a geo- 
graphical basis, when the actual living mind of 
the nation increasingly resides in the various 
groups into which men form themselves on the 
baair-of interests that are no longer determined 
by local considerations* The representation 
of non-territorial constituencies in the councils 
of the nation raises the question of the nature of 
the State which muSl be considered separately* 
Freedom and fulness of discussion is the very 
breath of life to popular institutions, and where- 
soever any problem or range of problems is with- 
drawn from public discussion, there is a virtual 
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denial of the democratic principle* When, for 
instance, and in particular, foreign policy is con- 
duced behind closed doors, a control over the 
destinies of the people is vefted in individuals or 
in a class of individuals which is as real and as 
monCrous as that of an autocrat ; and democracy 
is denied in its mo£t sensitive and critical part* It 
is true that the praCice of secret diplomacy has 
survived because nations have been too little 
concerned about their external affairs ; and no 
plausible arguments about 44 delicate situations ” 
and the like could resist for a moment the insistence 
of an intelligent democ_acy upon the management 
of its own affairs* If democracy is to survive at all, 
it muff make up its mind speedily that the principle 
of its inner life shall not be denied in its outer* But 
if democracy is to have a mind at all, it muff learn to 
use the mind it has ; and the chief stimulus *to this 
end would be the multiplication of centres of 
discussion* This would be materially helped if 
government departments were required to produce 
not only ponderous blue-books which only 
bewilder the common man, and official documents 
intelligible only to the expert, but popular accounts, 
published regularly, of their proceedings* The 
press should be used far more extensively for this 
purpose ; and even the children of the public 
schools should be provided with appropriate 
graded summaries of the adfs of the national 
government* Then on the basis of this material 
for discussion, the Social debating society, the 
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reading circle, the Forum and all such groups 
would become the living and inci easing springs 
of democracy* 

In speaking of education we are*fa** too apt to 
confine the word to the education of children ; 
but what may be done in the education of adults 
and at the same time in the ^turuiarion of fellowship 
in thought, is well shown by the achievement of 
the Workers* Educational Association in England* 
The education of the working class is an idea which 
dates back to the social and political ferment of the 
early nineteenth century — the earliest expression 
being the Mechanics' IntlTtite movement* This 
tvas followed by the Working Men's College 
movement under Frederick Denison Maurice and 
his friends. Then came the educational experi- 
ments, firft of the Rochdale Pioneers in 1840, and 
then of the Co-operative Societies, out of which 
grew ultimately the University Extension move- 
ment* The exiting Worker's Educational 
Association originated in an alliance of the edu- 
cational activities of the Co-operative, Trade 
Union* and University Extension movements* 
It was based upon 44 the vital principle that there 
could be no complete education of working people 
unless it was a result of the combination of 
working men and women and scholars, respectively 
experts in demand and supply." It is certain — and 
the war has provided many instances oL it — that 
this alliance of worker and scholar has done much 
to break down the partition wall of class prejudice ; 
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and the “ tutorial class ” has in particular been a 
very fruitful agent of fellowship and education* 
“ The days of the W. E. A.” (as it is called) says 
Mr* Alfred Mansbridge, its devoted and able 
secretary, u have been few so far; but it has already 
demonstrated the soundness of its theories — to 
take one instance alone — by the development of 
the University Tutorial Class movement which 
conforms in method to that of Plato so far as 
question and answer developed in discussion are 
concerned. In England alone over eight thousand 
men and women have passed through these courses 
which are organised ~ih connection with every 
University and University College. If it were not 
for the clear demonstration of experience, it would 
seem fatuous to expeCt that men and women who 
have undergone no educational training other 
than that provided in the few years of attendance 
at the elementary school would be filling to attend 
classes for three years, and in some cases for as 
many as seven or eight years. It muSt be remem- 
bered that the discipline of the class though self- 
imposed is severe. No absence is allowecPtor 
other than unavoidable causes. Moreover, their 
purpose is the acquisition of knowledge as assisting 
the fulfilment of an educational ideal which is 
conceived not in the interests of the individual 
but in the interests of citizenship. The level of 
intelleCtupl achievement testified to by many 
eminent educationists is such as to warrant the 
Board of Education in making a regulation to 
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the effect that 4 the in£lru<ftion mu£l aim at reaching 
within the limits of the subject covered, the 
standard of University work in honours/ ,f * While 
the emphasis in this account is laid chiefly upon 
the educational aspetfta of the movement those who 
are acquainted with its working lay much stress 
upon the part which th~ practice and realisation 
of fellowship play in it* f The sense of common 
que£t is ^t once a source and a result of the move- 
ment : and it is not open to any question that the 
W.E,A, is one of the moil powerful organs of the 
new democracy now existing* Alongside the 
W, E. A, in Great BritaiiflS also the Adult School 
movement, which chiefly under the auspices of 
the Society of Friends is doing much similar, 
though not so severe work. It gathers together 
every Sunday morning in all parts of the country 
thousands of working men and women in its 
many hundred schools to iludy not only M the 
principles of the life and teaching of Jesus, but the 
manifold and perplexing problems of national 
and international life/' I11 such fruitful activities 
as these will the mind and the temper of the coming 

♦ Contemporary Review > June, 1918. 

t An interesting sign of where the members of the W. E. A. 
themselves feel the essence of the movement to lie is seen in the 
inscription on a memorial cross erected in the Parish Church of 
Lambeth, London, in memory of three tutors of the W. E. A. : 

** In memory of 

Philip Anthony Brown, 1886 — 1915. 

Alfred Edward Bland, 1881 — 1916. 

Arthur Charleswood Turner, 1881 — r)i8. 

Tutors of the Workers' Educational Association. They 
lived for Fellowship in England afid died for it in France” 

The Challenge , July 19th, 1918. 
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democracy be created* These men and women 
are learning the practice of freedom and fellowship 
in thought, which is the fundamental democratic 
method* 


III 

Now that we have come to acknowledge not only 
that Jack's vote is as good as his master's, but 
that Jill's vote is as good as Jack's, we hav^ laid the 
train of a further change in the relations of men and 
women* For ju£t as surely as the worker* has 
discovered that political equality does not of 
necessity remove econoriiic disability, and is now. 
beginning to demand economic emancipation, so 
also women will pass on from the acquisition of 
political equality to a demand for economic 
equality* Indeed, the demand is already being 
made* The war has served to reveal the arbitrary 
and illusory character of the assumptions which 
closed certain occupations to women* We know 
that the number of occupations for which women 
are temperamentally or physically unfitt ed i s 
comparatively small* There are obvious reasons 
for believing that some few trades will remain 
permanently undesirable for women ; but the 
immediate fadt that confronts us is that the 
traditional line of demarcation has been swept 
away under the stress of war needs ; and that we 
shall have? to work out in the school of experience 
a new classification of , occupations more consonant 
with the new fadls* 
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Some years ago there was much discussion in 
England concerning a High legal decision that a 
woman was not a “ person ” within the meaning of 
a certain Adi of Parliament* Thfs was sympto- 
matic of a general survival of the view which 
assigned women to a slightly sub-human class ; 
and the vitality of this vi^w is ftill mo: e considerable 
than many hopeful minds are willing to think* 
Yet ii is^mly when we have educated ourselves into 
the conception of woman which attributes to her 
a didtindl personality of her own, with an end in 
and for herself, and with all the rights and privileges, 
the freedom and the independence appertaining 
to it, that wc shall approach the problem of the 
relations of men and women from a genuinely 
democratic Standpoint* Woman is commonly 
regarded as having a function rather than an indi- 
vidual end* It is her part to preserve the race* 
Her peculiar vocation is child-bearing* It cannot, 
however, be affirmed with too much emphasis that 
the perpetuation of the race is no more the task of 
woman than of man* The heavier end of the 
physical burden of race-preservation certainly 
falls upon the woman ; but this fadt does not 
indicate that this is the purpose for which she 
exists* Her traditional assignment to this role, and 
the consequent limitation of her circle of experience 
and interest, the virtual incarceration of the great 
majority of women to the " home,” and^the denial 
to them of any real participation in the larger 
concerns of the common life, muff cease if social 
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existence is to achieve the balance necessary to 
stable and healthy progress* 

The preservation of the race can be left to look 
after itself* R’ace-suicide only becomes a peril 
when the relations of men and women become 
perverted and unnatural as they commonly do in 
our present social order* When at one end of 
society, the bringing up of families entails an 
economic burden too heavy to be borne^ and at 
the other, the hedonism which accompanies 
excessive wealth tends to a sensuality which refuses 
to accept the natural risks and to pay the natural 
price of the sex-relatiTfo, a poisonous arrest is 
unavoidably laid upon the normal operation of the 
sex-indlindls* The mot easily perverted endow- 
ment of human nature is sex, and it cannot retain 
a balanced and healthy functioning under dis- 
ordered conditions of life* The incessant ,* dis- 
cussion of marriage and divorce r^isses the point 
largely because it ignores the background of the 
problem* While we regard the physical ditinction 
of sex as the primary fact to be conside red^ i n 
relation to woman, and Still cling to the obsession 
so dear to bourgeois respectability that her business 
is motherhood and “ her place is the home," so 
long, that is, as we regard her life and its purpose 
as dependent upon man, so long will judgment 
be deflected from its true pole at its very source* 
Wholesomr and free men and women will continue 
to fall in love with one another and will want to 
have children of each other, where to-day because 
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their relations are unwholesome and unequal* 
they tend only tc seek possession of one another* 
withour any disposition (not to speak of eagerness) 
to welcome the fruit of their unions and too often 
with the deliberate intention of preventing the 
fruitage* For the* disorder which leads to this 
confusion of the scx-re^atioi:, the first remedy is 
to establish the independence or the woman. 

The problem of marriage will remain acute — 
and* indeed, ultimately insoluble — until the con- 
trailing parties enter it upon the basis of an equal 
partnership. The conception of marriage as a 
“ career ” for women hm done much to destroy 
the only conditions under which marriage can 
ever be successful. The freedom and spontaneity 
of the relation between men and women is made 
impossible by those calculations of position ana 
wealth which the career theory of marriage requires. 
While it is nominally the ~ase that no woman is 
compelled to marry, it is actually the fadl that 
many women — in the bourgeois classes, mo£l 
women — are so brought up that marriage becomes 
their “only escape from indigence. The fall of 
woman's independence should be made concrete 
and real by requiring that every woman shall be 
self-supporting, that is to say, that she shall share 
in the necessary industrial processes of the com- 
munity or do some work of acknowledged social 
worth. Naturally the latter category includes the 
bearing and upbringing of children ; for than this 
there is no work more fundamental or of greater 
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social worth. This requires the economic 
independence of the mother ; and since the social 
reconstruction postulated in these pages, involves 
in some form or other the establishment of an 
universal minimum Standard, the mother will not 
only be economically independent but will also 
be released from the harrasing task of bringing 
up a growing family upon a Stationary income. 

It will be argued againSt such proposals as these 
that they endanger the sanCtity of the famify. But 
this criticism possesses neither grace nor force 
in a generation which has permitted industrial 
conditions to prevail whi®t' have virtually destroyed 
the home-life of the working-classes. The only 
assumption 011 which it is safe to proceed in dealing 
with this queStion is that anything entitled to be 
called a M home life ” is quite exceptional among 
large masses of the population. Both the physical 
setting of the home — the house — anjJ the economic 
condition of its members rob the home of that 
quality of sanctuary and base which is of the essence 
of a genuine home. Our problem is to recreate the 
home, the setting of that social group of TKan, 
woman and child, which we call the family, and 
which is the natural nucleus of the commonwealth, 
and the moral gymnasium where the young should 
beSt learn the arts of fellowship. The housing 
queSlion has its own importance in the problem ; 
but of infiiytely more importance to the recovery 
of home life is the establishment of the economic 
independence of the wdman. So long as cuSiom 
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and necessity place her in a position of dependence 
on the man, so long will she he denied the freedom 
which is essential to perfect comradeship. Her 
present status denies the equality which is necessary 
to fellowship ; and much of *he unhappiness of 
modern marriage 1$ due to the intelligible chafing 
of women again*?! the conditions which dependence 
and inferiority of Status impose upon her. That 
many married people succeed in overcoming this 
initial hlndicap is true ; but that is clue to certain 
qualities in themselves and does not in the tea£t alter 
the faft that where marital relations gc awry the 
evil is largely in the additions which govern 
those relations in our present social order. 

The relaxing of marriage ties is no remedy ; it 
is only a relief to persons of incompatible tempers. 
Both the advc' res and the opponents of greater 
facilities for divorce seem to argue their case out 
of all relation to the existing social environment of 
marriage. The evils for which a remedy is sought 
in easier divorce are not to be found in the nature 
of the marriage relation but in the conventional 
and legal status of women.* While the social and 
economic sources of the trouble are left untouched, 
no amount of Catholic emphasis upon the sacra- 
mental character of marriage is going to ftay the 
demand for the greater dissolubility of a tie which 

* This does not imply that the present writer does not recognise 
the need of some extension of the grounds of di^rce in Great 
Britain. It simply means that he thinks that the problem 
cannot be rightly approached until # the economic independence 
of women has been established. * 
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existing conditions do much to make difficult and 
frequently intolerable* Even under the beSl 
condi tions, the mutual adjustments of the man and 
woman in married life are not easy ; but when one 
party enters the relation in a position of more or 
less explicitly acknowledged ‘ dependence and 
inferiority, there are seeds of ineradicable trouble* 

It is not for a moment argued that the establish- 
ment of the economic independence of woman is 
a cure for all the ills that afflidt the family* *But this 
is fundamental ; and we shall simply be beating 
the air so long as we do not accept this principle* 
For it is the only method which holds a promise 
of restoring the life of the home* At the same 
time, it is no less necessary that the woman being 
by reason of her motherhood economically inde- 
pendent should not be regarded as the economic 
handmaid of the State. If the endowment of 
motherhood is only a provision fo* increasing the 
economic and military human material of the 
community, then we are better without it* For 
the poison which vitiates our life will return to it 
at its moSt delicate and sensitive point* To regard 
the marriage relation simply as the means of supply- 
ing a constant Stream of military and economic 
units for the Slate is to deny the spiritual nature 
of man at its very source, and to reimpose on 
ourselves the deadly incubus of materialism* This 
is the dagger which the Eugenics movement 
threatens us with* To introduce the principle of 
selective breeding into human relations may result 
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in a community of persons, healthy, vigorous and 
efficient for economic and military purposes ; but 
we ate learning how little physical heredity has to 
do with the ultimate purpose of life. In so far as 
Eugenics will lead to greater precautions against 
the propagation of diseased aid mentally and 
physically degenerate persons, and quickens a 
greater vigilance and a more Insistent demand for 
sound minds and sound bodies in those about to 
give themselves in marriage, it brings a necessary 
and valuable reinforcement to the influences that 
make for human welfare. But when it goes 
beyond this point, it incomes a danger to the 
spiritual conception of life and society. What we 
mu£l insist upon is that marriage shall be a partner- 
ship, deliberately entered into by two equal 
persons, economically independent of each other, 
attracted to each other by that physical and tempera- 
amental affinity which we call love ; and that we 
shall import into the relationship no extraneous 
notions of £tate*-service or of race-preservation 
which may interfere with the freedom and spon- 
taniety" of the relation thus established. The bearing 
of children may be a service to the nation ; but no 
child is well-born who is not born simply of the 
joyful mutual selfgiving of man and woman. 

Yet it may be held that the partnership is an 
affair so momentous that none should be permitted 
to enter it so precipitately as the mgrriage laws 
of the United States allow. Some degree of 
deliberation should be insisted upon before legal 
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recognition of the union is granted. The demand 
for greater facilities for divorce is probably not 
unconnected with the extreme facility with which 
persons can enter upon the marriage relationship* 
But the e&ablishment of right relations between 
the sexes mu£t begin before the period when 
men and women have reached the condition of 
personal independence. It should be plain that 
the sense of sex-difference which emerges in 
adolescence should not be allowed to develop in 
the unregulated and capricious manner in which 
our false modesty compels it to develop to-day. 
The processes of initiation into the mysteries of 
sex should begin sufficiently early to avert so far 
as possible the danger of its being discoloured and 
perverted by the undue obtrusion of its sense- 
accompaniments. There is no real reason why the 
frank comradeship of boys and girls should not 
be maintained through adolescence into youth, 
but the criminal negligence which we have shown 
concerning the means by which sex-knowledge is 
communicated to growing children has succeeded 
in creating a gulf between men and women'which 
persists more or less permanently and constitutes 
the mo£t obstinate difficulty in the way of perfect 
freedom of fellowship between men and women* 
It is no exaggeration to say that the attitude of mo£t 
men to women is poisoned — perhaps beyond perfedft 
recovery a^ any time — by the conditions under 
which as boys they received their first intimations 
of the nature of the sex-relation. A good deal has 
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already been done to pave the way cl change in 
this matter ; and an increasing number of parents* 
are assuming the icsponsibility of communicating 
this knowledge to their children# But there is 
$ill unfortunately a great mass of unhealthy 
prudery to be overcbme before rational dealing v/ith 
this problem becomes anything like universal. 

The problem of the fellowship of men and 
women, however, extends beyond the infHtution of 
marriage. Now that the enfranchisement of 
wortien is opening up the queifior* of their availa- 
bility and qualification for national legislatures, we 
are confronted with a«wery large possibility of 
change in the tone and temper of government. 
Much nonsense is talked about the psychological 
differences between men and women ; and of 
this nonsense, - .c emptied is that which assumes 
that women are dominated by sentiment and 
emotion, while men are guided by reason. An 
unprejudiced observer, watching deliberative 
gatherings of men over any space of time would 
certainly arrive at the conclusion that the occasions 
on which they a£ted upon purely rational grounds 
were rare and exceptional ; and it has been the 
experience of the present writer that in deliberative 
groups of men and women the women are on the 
whole more likely to display a dispassionate ration- 
ality in arriving at their judgments than the men. 
It is a region in which broad generalisations are 
bound to be unsound ; and the progress of the higher 
education of women is undoubtedly obliterating 
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any patent difference of mental operation between 
men and women. At the same time, there are 
certain differences which are embedded in the 
physical structure of sex and which may be 
therefore permanent ; but so far from disquali- 
fying women from a share in government, those 
very differences entitle them to it. Quite apart 
from the faCt that the problems of food and 
clothing in their incidence on the home are of 
peculiar importance to women, and tkat the 
woman's point of view should always be represented 
in discussion of the large-scale problems of pro- 
duction and distribution/ the mind of woman 
brings a check and balance to the operations of 
the male mind which they very acutely need. 
There can, for instance, be no question that the 
male mind tends to an inordinate faith in force 
and coercive processes ; and while it would hardly 
be correCt to say that the femal^ mind possesses 
an antithetic bias of a reasoned kind, it does 
normally display a certain hesitancy to apply the 
closure of compulsion which the too ready real - 
politik of a purely male assembly is prone to adopt 
when it sets out to translate its emotions into 
enaChnents. The truth of the matter, in fine, is 
this — that because humanity is bi-sexual, its 
affairs cannot be reasonably and fruitfully deter- 
mined save through the common counsels of men 
and women ^ We have already made a beginning 
in the admission of women to the councils of the 
community, A woman has sat in the Congress of 
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the United States ; women have long been at home 
in British municipal bodies, and their right to 
a place in Parliament has been acknowledged. It 
is only a matter of t ; me when fehe logic of the 
enfranchisement of women will reach its inevitable 
conclusion in their^dmission to all public delibera- 
tive bodies on equal terms with met They have 
a contribution to bring to the corporate direction of 
affairs without which the narions can no longer do ; 
and the* fad that as a class they may take some 
time to become habituated to the mechanics of 
legislation is an argument for hastening their 
complete admission to 

There were those who in the “ militant ” Stage 
of the Votes for Women M campaign foretold 
that the economic class-war would presently be 
superseded or implicated by a sex-war ; and 
some^women there were whose utterances undoubt- 
edly pointed in that diredion. For the time, 
however, this danger lias dropped over the horizon. 
The war has evoked a community of suffering in 
which men and women alike have shared too 
deeply, "and in which their mutual need has been 
too overwhelming to make the notion of a sex- war 
even thinkable to-day. But we should be rejoicing 
prematurely if we supposed that all possible 
sources of sex-antagonisfn have disappeared. The 
political enfranchisement of women certainly 
removes one source ; but the new industrial 
complications caused by the entry of women 
into occupations which have hitherto been a male 
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monopoly, and in which their employment has been 
fully justified by the character of their workman- 
ship may, when the transition to peaceful life 
is being made,* breed grievances and troubles in 
which the line of cleavage will be determined 
by the sex-faCtor. But if we assume the estab- 
lishment of the 44 national minimum, 1 ” applicable 
to men and women alike, and therefore securing 
the economic independence of women, we shall 
have robbed this prospective danger of much 
of its substance. For the reSt, there seems to 
be no reason why women should not be freely 
permitted to engage in Dccupations for which 
they are competent, on equal terms with men ; 
and the comradeship of men and women in the 
control and the operation of industrial processes 
would do much to fix the now dominant sex- 
intereSt in its proper place in life. The primacy 
of the sex-intereSt in determining the relations of 
men and women works definitely toward the 
retention of women in a subordinate, parasitic and 
exploited position, and while this laSts, we shall 
Still have with us the seeds of sex-antagonism. All 
this does not overlook the faCt that there are kinds 
of work for which women are physically unsuited, 
and that there are times in the life of the married 
woman when she should ’be exempted from all 
manual work save of the lightest sort. But these 
problems ai;e in essence present even in the working 
conditions of men. All men are not suited for 
all classes of work ; and there are few men whose 
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work is not occasionally interrupted by sickness. 
What is needed in the case of women is simply a 
further application oi those principles of sdedticn 
and accommodation winch already r>per \e in every 
industry* Unless some such position as this is 
frankly accepted, vve ma> be presently confronted 
with a new militancy and a new s th®tage at the 
hands of women whc have tabled the experience 
of economic independence and are unwilling to 
surrender it to a convention of inequality which 
they claim their own war-time performance has 
permanently discredited* 

IV 

Difficult as the realisation of a perfect fellowship 
between men a*'d women may be, it presents a 
problem compu < atively easy of solution by the 
side of that entailed in the division of a community 
by a colour-line* In itself the colour-line is not 
insuperable ; its difficulty lies in its symbolical 
character as representing a difference and an inferi- 
ority of tradition and hidory, The chief difficulty 
in the United States arises out of the memory of the 
former slavery of the negro population ; and the 
consequent persistence of a prejudice against 
according equal treatment to a class regarded as, 
if not sub-human, at least permanently inferior in 
capacity* It is useless to press the assumption 
that a necessary physical aversion rm*st always 
separate the white from the black, in the face of the 
exigence of a va£t number of palpably cross-bred 
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persons in the community. This does not, 
of course, mean that mixed marriages should be 
encouraged or regarded as normal. The problems 
raised by miscegenation are much too difficult 
to permit us to remove the colour-line by the off- 
hand method of race-fusion, ^The fusion of two 
races separated from one another not only by the 
memory of two centuries of slavery but by un- 
numbered centuries of widely different culture, 
would probably create more problems ; than it 
solved. The colour-line would be superseded by a 
multiplicity of shade lines ; and confusion would 
be worse confounded, jtt is probable that the 
level of the more advanced race would be depressed 
more than that of the more backward race would be 
raised, Houston Chamberlain is probably right 
(in spite of his capacity for being so frequently and 
so colossally wrong) in holding that the fine^ racial 
types are produced by the fusioi^of two peoples not 
too widely sepaiated in physical and hi&orical 
character, followed by close inbreeding. The gulf 
between black and white in America and South 
Africa is far too deep, as yet at leaft, to make the 
removal of the colour-line by fusion a subject of 
hopeful discussion. 

But equally the solution is not to be found in 
segregation — certainly so *ar as these two countries 
are concerned. The admixture of the black and 
the white elements in the population has gone much 
too far to make segregation a practical proposition. 
It would, moreover, have the diislindf disadvantage 
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of stereotyping two different types of cultural 
development within the same commonweal 'h and 
of consequently endangering its unity by setting 
up the possibility of l Valry and antagonism. In 
any two-race community the ideal m ol be to 
secure so far as may be pos; ible a substantial 
identity of outlook and culture : ar.d this is to be 
done not by segregation, but by contafL 

But it is juff this 44 contadl " that is denied to 
the negr5 race both in Ametica and South Africa* 
The races are realty segregated as effectually as 
though they lived in separate reservations; they 
live in quite different cultural “ climates” The 
negro though no longer a chattel-slave yet consti- 
tutes a servile c *ass ; the duties assigned to him in 
the community are essentially of a menial kind* 
It is character- •; v. of his position in America that 
the higher ranks of military command are closed 
to him ; and while a womau has made her way to 
Congress, there is as yet no negro congressman ; 
the idea is £iill barely thinkable* Yet no com- 
munity has thrived permanently which permitted 
a helot <Jass to exist within itself ; and the position 
of the negro — now that education is quickening 
his mind to the sense of class-disinheritance and 
race-consciousness — may become a grave menace 
to the inner harmony of/h e Republic* 

The logic of Lincoln's proclamation has yet to 
be worked out in the minds of white Americans* 
To abolish slavery is not indeed to ma£e a black 
man white ; nor does it at once equip him for the 
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responsibilities of freedom. But it does confer 
citizenship upon him ; and the gift of citizenship 
should be validated by two things ; fir£t, by a 
frank and generous recognition of equality of 
standing, and second, by a thorough-going policy 
of education. Perhaps the former was more than 
could be justly expected. Jufft as the slave was 
ill-equipped for freedom, so the white man could 
hardly rise at once to the plane of regarding the 
negro as his free and equal brother. But it is a 
fair criticism of the public treatment of the negro 
that he has not been supplied with the opportunity 
of rising to his white brother's plane of culture. 
There have been voluntary philanthropic efforts 
in this dire&ion, but this work should not have 
been left to the precarious chances of charity. 
because negro emancipation was a public a<51, the 
full cultural education of the negro was a public 
responsibility. 

By reason of this failure on the part of the white 
man, the negro has not advanced to such a point 
as two generations of liberty would seemingly 
entitle us to expect. He has inevitably^retained 
much of the mentality and many of the habits of 
his servitude ; and these are effectual bars to that 
type of social contact which the negro's growth 
requires. That there is ^o inherent impossibility 
in educating the negro up to the average plane of 
the Anglo-Saxon has been proved in a multitude of 
instances ; and people who are devoid of race- 
prejudice find no difficulty in eifablishing frank 
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and fruitful fellowship with educated coloured 
persons* 

America and Great Britain in dominions 
and dependencies have to fac„ the logi uf their 
democratic ideals V>y a sustained resolution to 
provide the opportunity to their coloured fellow- 
citizens to reach their own plane of culture. As 
things are they deny the?r democratic professions 
by permitting their race prejudices to consign 
their coloured fellow-citizens to a condition of 
permanent social inferiority. If they wish to be 
democratic in faeft and not merely in name, they 
will need to be true to* the implications of their 
democracy through everything, even through the 
physical repugnances which the personal habits 
of backward ra . are apt to evoke. The colour 
problem was created for this generation by its 
forbears — by those who sold and owned slaves and 
those who established colonies in diffant countries. 
But though the problem is not of our making, we 
cannot absolve ourselves from the moral respon- 
sibility which it lays upon us ; and it is only by 
means of an inveterate good-will that we shall 
discharge this responsibility. Such a good-will 
muff reft upon the truth — however unpalatable 
to our prejudices it maylbe — that the black man 
whether in New York or in Cape Town is equally 
with ourselves endowed with the human differentia 
of personality, and that he is morally Entitled to 
all the rights of life and light and liberty that we 
claim for personality* With this truth muft be 
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accepted the task imposed upon us by our superior 
advantages (which like our responsibilities we owe 
to our fathers) t to raise the more backward races 
with whom we live to a plane on which there can 
be free and enriching fellowship between them and 
ourselves* We cannot hopefully go on to make 
the world safe for a principle of common life which 
our present habits show that we do not believe in 
at home* « 


V 

However complete and ^well-organised the pro- 
vision may be against destitution in any society, it 
can never prevent the distress which ensues upon 
the accidents of life, sickness and sorrow, loneliness 
and old age — these we shall not wholly escape even 
in our earthly paradise* We may indeed lessen the 
occasions of sickness and of pre&ature death by a 
wiser and more scientific ordering of the physical 
setting of life and of personal habit ; but no 
ingenuity or skill can overcome the inevitable 
brokenness of life in a world of time* -But this 
very circumstance provides fellowship with the 
opportunity to do its moSt perfect work* 

And real fellowship will be possible* for the 
simple reason that “ charity " will be superfluous* 
In modern life, the material destitution of large 
numbers of people has necessitated the organisation 
of relief on a large scale, both public and private ; 
and while the charitable impulse is intrinsically 
admirable, the conditions under which it has come 
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to be exercised have 1*1 effect widened the gulf 
between the rich and the poor. On the one 
hand the rich have contracted the habit of con- 
descending patronage ; and Tie $00: have fallen 
into a* habit of cunning obsequiousness. In self- 
defence the rich Live built up a machinery of 
investigation ami distribution which has had three 
disastrous results : first , it has set up the 
mon£tr<*us and unfair lest of deservmgness, — “ the 
deserving poor " is a phrase in which the well-to- 
do have forever crystallised their pharisaism ; 
second , it has set a premium upon the petty taCtics 
of evasion and deceit among the poor, and upon 
a corresponding cunning and astuteness in those 
entrusted with the business of investigation ; and 
third, it has eli * \ated from charity the one element 
which could make it tolerable and preserve the 
grace which should properly go with it — namely, 
friendly contact. For the moii part, the relief of 
destitution through charitable organisations, has 
— because it eliminates the direct personal touch 
between need anu supply — produced and aggra- 
vated a deep and deplorable social schism. 

Nor is the case any better with the public organ- 
isation of poor relief. The English poor-law has 
been so completely discredited and is so near 
dissolution that it is /ardly necessary to discuss 
it here. It is more impersonal in its operations 
than a charity organisation society; but its moft 
evil consequence is that if has so worked as to 
attach a £hgma to honesff poverty — for the person 
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who has received poor-relief is denied the rights of 
citizenship* Old age has fortunately been provided 
for in Great Britain in the only worthy way, by a 
grant of flate-pensions, though the adtual amount 
of the pension is pitifully inadequate* Yet the 
fadT of the provision indicates a difiindl advance in 
the sense of public justice* But we shall not make 
much more progress until we realise that the pauper 
like the plutocrat is a social prcdudt ; and that 
such destitution as prevails to-day is due* less to 
personal perversity than to a vicious social order* 
No one is so foolishly hopeful as to suppose that 
even the mo£t radical social change will eliminate 
the prodigal and the spendthrift and the sensualist* 
Nevertheless, it is no longer open to question that a 
revolution in economic conditions would do much 
to remove the auxiliary causes of pauperising 
excess* 

But the chief evil which attends our method of 
dealing with poverty is that it has tended to 
perpetuate a pauper class* Whether in the relief 
work of religious and charitable societies, or in the 
administration of public relief, we hav? been 
chiefly governed by the fa£t of an immediate need* 
We have lived in the fond hope that if the present 
corner could be turned, something might transpire 
to save the recipient of relief from another crisis ; 
and not even the obvious fadt that the crisis is 
chronic in the case of multitudes has shaken us out 
of our preoccupation with symptoms into an investi- 
gation of causes. In dne of the supplementary 
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reports of the British Poor-Law Commission, 
it was stated that the investigation of the 
cases of applicants to whom ** out-door * relief 
was denied (the alternative being lu go into 
the “ house ”)> showed tliar only In one instance 
where such persons had been helped by religious 
organisations was there any a, temp* to place the 
person concerned on an independent economic 
footing* This is symptomatic of tne ineptitude 
of our common thought about the poor* We 
appear to accept the faff of their dependence as 
chronic and incurable ; and by the process of 
** doles ” we aggravate this dependence and turn it 
into what we suppose it to be. 

This same ineptitude has pursued society in its 
dealings with r ther class — the criminal* Crimi- 
nologies do no: nowadays assume the existence 
of a natural criminal class ; but our way of treating 
criminals has created such a class* Both for the 
pauper and the criminal we require a new diagnosis. 
Inftead of treating the pauper as an incurable 
social parasite we should regard him as a personal 
inefficient ; and rather than put a premium upon 
his inefficiency by a continual gratuitous relief 
of his necessities, we should impose some discipline 
which may lead to personal efficiency and an ordered 
habit of life* As for ye criminal, he is a social 
inefficient ; and his treatment should include some 
provision for his training in the sense gnd arts of 
social responsibility* It is a practical recognition 
of this need that constitutes fhe contribution which 
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men like Messrs* Thomas Mott Osborne and 
Homer Lane are making to the solution of a difficult 
problem* That some plan of temporary segre- 
gation is necessary in the treatment of the inefficient 
— whether personal or social— is not open to 
question ; but the poorhouse and the prison, as 
we know them, only aggravate the evil which they 
are intended to cure* 

Our increasing attention to the problem of the 
social misfit at an earlier £tage — through the new 
£fudy and treatment of mentally deficient children 
— will considerably reduce the proportions both 
of pauperism and crime.' We are a long way 
from Samuel Butler's vision of the time when the 
liar will be sent to hospital and the sick person to 
jail ; nevertheless, the point of Butler's extrava- 
ganza is becoming recognised in the double fa£t 
that a good deal of disease is dfce to preventible 
causes, the disregard of which is already treated 
as a legal offence ; and that much of the delin- 
quency that prevails originates in pathological 
conditions rather than in moral depravity* 
Especially are we on hopeful lines when we take 
the mentally deficient child and regard him as 
the subjeff of medical rather than of legal treat- 
ment* And we shall go* yet farther when we 
realise that though we canned and dare not eliminate 
the fadlor of personal responsibility, yet our 
social misfitt are the produces of our social disorder, 
and it is seen that whil^ justice requires that a man 
shall pay the penalty of his sins, yet the same 
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justice requires that the society which produced the 
sinner shall fee! a corporate responsibility Tor his 
restoration* And restoration is indeed the very 
centre of our problem in dealing wuh the social 
misfit* For our task with the pauper and the 
criminal is that of mating each capable of entering 
freely and vitally into the fellowship of free men* 
Yet when we have dealt with the social misfit 
there will remain, life being what it is, a number 
of people in every community for whom the burden 
of life has proved too heavy or whose lives are 
clouded by sickness or loneliness or death* 44 The 
poor,” said Jesus, 44 ye? have always with you,” He 
did not mean that we need always have physically 
destitute people with us ; He knew better, as we 
know better* !.‘ut the smoking flax and the bruised 
reed we shall ever have with us ; and no society can 
afford to despise a ministry of comfort. Indeed, 
fellowship will lack its native grace it it fails to 
produce an unfailing stream of sympathy and 
consolation to the distressed* Here will be the 
teSt of .the vitality of our fellowship* For our 
ideal of fellowship may become hardened in 
organisation ; and personal spontaneity may be 
loft in a routine habit of life* And to whatever 
else we may be able^to give an organised and 
official form, it is at lea* t sure that when the ministry 
of comfort and help loses the touch of personal 
directness and spontaneity, it is from henceforth 
a dead and useless thing* # 
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VII 

Up to this point we have considered the more 
general problems of fellowship in the community as 
a whole ; we hive Still to consider some of the 
questions raised by the more particular associations 
which form themselves within the community, and 
in which by far the largest measure of the com- 
munity's vitality resides* F. W* Maitland, in an 
interesting passage, reviews the endless var’ety of 
social forms in which men group themselves 
together* He speaks of 14 churches, and even the 
mediaeval church, one and catholic, religious 
houses and mendicant orders, nonconforming 
bodies, a presbyterian system, universities, old 
and new, the village community, which Germanists 
have revealed to us, the manor in its growth and 
decay, the township, the New England town, the 
counties and hundreds, the chartered boroughs, 
the guild in all its manifold varieties, the Inns of 
Court, the merchant adventurers, the militant 
“ companies ” of English condottieri who, returning 
home, help to make the word “ company ” popular 
among us, the trading companies, the companies 
that became colonies, the companies that make 
war, the friendly societies, the Trade Unions, the 
clubs, the group that meyts at Lloyd's Coffee 
House, the group that becomV> the Stock Exchange, 
and so on even to the one man company, the 
Standard Oil Trust, and the South Australian 
statutes for commumTlicvillages*” The prevailing 
political philosophy of our time has Elated its 
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problem almost wholly in terms of an abdlradt 
dlate over against an abffradt individual , and one 
of the mo£t heartening signs of the invasion of 
political thought and practice by* a more healthy 
humanism is the growing recognition of these 
many-coloured nftcleations of life. There are 
important and difficult questions bearing upon their 
political and legal status, but these are only to be 
answered by a frank acknowledgment that 
groupings of this kind come into being because 
they meet a real need and answer to certain fadts 
of life and human nature* No political philosophy 
is likely to dtand the racket of historical experience 
which does not dtand upon the assumption that 
these associations have a real and inherent right 
to form then: rives, to exidt, to thrive and to 
multiply ; for it is in groups that are volun- 
tarily formed around a living interest that the modi 
significant and impoicant part of our life is lived* 
To the more direct political implications of this 
type of association we shall turn at a later point ; 
here we are concerned only to emphasise the need 
and the* right of such bodies to live, and their 
importance for the preservation of the balance of 
life, and therefore, of stable social progress* Their 
real importance may be seen from the circumdtance 
that the struggle for religious liberty in England, 
which has historically oeen the spring of civil and 
political liberty, was a struggle not for the liberty 
of the individual but of the small voluntarily 
associated group* • 
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These voluntarily associated groups will form 
themselves around any interest of sufficient 
importance ; and, as we have seen, they are of the 
mofl various character and raise the mofl various 
questions concerning their relation to the common- 
wealth,* This is a subject flill in the earlier flages 
of exploration and likely to be of increasing impor- 
tance for our political and social philosophies, 
especially as it comes to be recognised that for the 
mofl part the groups which are here spbken of 
represent interests and needs more vital to human 
nature than the accidental aggregations repre- 
sented by political states. It may, moreover, be 
held that the multiplication of such groups within 
the commonwealth, insomuch as they bear upon 
real interests of life, is much to be encouraged ; 
and the commonwealth which knows what is good 
for its people will impose no reflations upon their 
power and readiness to form themselves into 
combinations of this kind. And indeed, however 
absolute the authority of the flate, it cannot 
prevent the formation of voluntary associations. 
If it be not permitted to form these associations 
openly, they will be formed secretly ; and the 
secret society is the undoing of commonwealths. 

As a matter of fafl, the flate has always been 
apprehensive and suspicious of combinations of 
any kind within its own bounds and has endeavoured 

* The commonest and the oldest type of freely associated 
group within the commonwealth is of course the Church# and 
on this point the reader may be referred to the present writers 
book The Church in the Commonwealth . 
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either to repress them or to establish the principle 
that they exiSl only on sufferance. But no attempts 
at repression when tney are directed at associations 
that represent real human concerns have been 
permanently successful* The repeal m 1824 of 
the British A(fts jg.tinsi combination, intended 
chiefly to frustrate industrial unions, whether of 
employers or of workers, is typica ; of the fate of 
such legislation. These A6ts went against the 
aftual ftSts of the human situation ard naturally 
proved disastrous, It is in mis region of industrial 
combinations that we have the be£t modern 
illustration of the spontaneity and inevitability of 
voluntary human association. In the Guild period 
it was broadly true that Capital and Labour being 
in the same f inds had interests which were 
identical; bui when power-driven machinery 
separated Capital from Labour and lodged them 
in different hands, and as the lift widened through 
the operation of laissez-faire , and the interests 
of Capital and Labour became antagonize, it was 
natural that the capitalists and the workers should 
severally * combine in defence of their interests* 
The ilate prayed a plague on both their houses 
at that time, being equally afraid of both ; later, 
the Sate became more complaisant to the powerful 
owning classes ; and looked askance only at the 
workers' unions — an attitude which led to a very 
material strengthening of the latter* This schism 
of Capital and Labour dominates the present social 
situation, and it is at this time, even more than the 
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date, the graved hindrance to the natural activities 
of social energy. Its disintegrating and antisocial 
effeCt is plain far outside the region where the 
immediate issue lies, and it is questionable whether 
an organic social life is possible until the antagonism 
is overcome. Something hks been done to 
mitigate the word asperities of this unsatisfactory 
position by welfare work, copartnership, profit- 
sharing ; and dill more will be done by the 
introduction of measures of joint control of the 
conditions of industry. But the faCt dill remains 
that this antithesis and separation of capital and 
labour is artificial and unnatural, as it is also 
essentially undemocratic. For power goes with 
ownership under the conditions imposed by the 
current doCtrine of property ; and concessions 
and benefits which are granted as from the voluntary 
bounty of the employer (howevei worldly wise they 
actually are in their intention) involve an assump- 
tion of patronage which the present temper of 
the workers makes entirely unreal and obsolete. 
The danger of social disruption lies in this quarter ; 
and so long as the present tension remains, it tends 
to retard the free and varied expressions of fellow- 
ship in which a living society should abound. 
Society divided into two camps, with interests radi- 
cally divergent, is condemned to a date of tension 
which is hostile to the free 4 ferment of association 
natural to ^ men ; and this despite all well- 
meaning efforts to reconcile the conflicting intereds 
by compromises which leave the framework 
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of the schism un touched * Sc that we have 
come to this — that ; r is not only the traditional 
attitude of the State c r hich is hostile to the free 
efflorescence of social groups b*ut the aCtual 
condition of society under the present industrial 
system. A State of wa., even of suppressed war, 
makes for a forced fellowship of partisans, and not 
for the free fellowship of partners. It is in the 
interests of the genuine socialisation of life that it 
is demanded that this social schism of capital and 
labour should be overcome ; and there is but 
one way of overcoming it, namely the logical 
democratic way of putting the capital and the 
power it wields in the hands of those who labour. 
Towards this goal the first Step has been taken in 
the movement toward democratic control in 
industry ; and from this it is inevitable that the 
worker should proceed to demand control not only 
of production, but, as Mr, Cole says, also of the 
product, its sale and exchange ; and, finally of 
investments* The free variegated expression and 
embodiment of the natural society-forming 
inStinCts of mankind are not possible in a 
community where one class is in a position 
to impose its will upon another, A State 
of conflict tends inevitab/ty to a kind of flattening 
regimentation within the conflicting bodies ; and 
regimentation whether deliberate or unconscious 
is an obstruction to the free flow of life. There 
is all the difference in the world between an 
organised society and a society that is essentially 

M 
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organic* An organised society makes for unifor- 
mity ; an organic society will express itself in an 
endless number and variety of social forms* 

If the date only knew it, its security lies in the 
encouragement of voluntary associations of all 
types ; and even if it finds it difficult to rise to the 
plane of encouragement, it should at lead achieve 
an attitude of toleration* For it is the only safe- 
guard againd the inevitable conflict of loyalties 
which is bound to arise when the date attempts 
to legislate for individuals in matters which touch 
the question of moral obligation. Indeed, during 
the war, we have seen the date in a somewhat 
lame and half-hearted way endeavouring to escape 
some of the consequences of its own legislation 
by having recourse to a recognition of the small 
group. It was bound by the sheer nature of the 
faCts to acknowledge the existence of conscientious 
objection to war ; and it proposed to acknow- 
ledge the genuineness of an individual conscientious 
objection to war if the person in question was a 
member of a religious society, the do&rines of 
which contained a testimony against w^r* It was 
assumed that if a man belonged to the Society of 
Friends, it constituted respectable evidence that 
his objection to participation in w r ar was sincere. 
In this particular case, the ted proved hopelessly 
inadequate ; but it does Vat lead indicate the con- 
dition under which the unity of the date can bed 
be preserved. It is plainly impossible for the 
date to avoid conflict with the individual conscience 
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so long as it lacks the means of determining whether 
a conscientious scruple is merely a personal idio- 
syncracy or arises irorn a reasoned and socially 
authenticated view at life* By recognising the 
right of the members of a email group which has 
demonstrated its social worth to live their life oar 
in their own way, it saves itself from a dangerous 
conflict with the individual conscience ; whde, on 
the other hand, as the individual conscience is 
safe-gudMed from an anarchic eccentricity by the 
discipline of a freely chosen social environment, 
the sT:ate has the assurance that it is dealing with a 
genuine manifestation of moral life which musSl at 
all coils be respected* The small voluntary 
associated group is the saving middle term between 
the ftate and he individual. It is not likely, 01 
course, that it will prove efficacious without 
exception in solving the problems involved in the 
relations of the individual and the £Iate ; but it 
would do much to mitigate the dangerous possi- 
bilities of the present practice.* 

* This chapter pretends to do no more than discuss at large 
those questions of fellowship which directly abut upon the public 
affairs of democracies. The promotion of fellowship in general 
opens up a large range of subjects which would not fall easily 
within the scope of this book. 

No discussion of the pradiec of fellowship can, for instance, 
be complete which docs not take account of the actual and 
potential social ministry of playland recreation. But this matter 
involves questions with which the present writer is without compe- 
tency to deal. It would requir^ an extended treatment of the social 
reactions of sport, amateur and professional, the revival of 
folk-dancing and the maypole, the multiplication of play-centres 
for children and of open spaces ; of the drama %nd the public 
provision of musjc — and of other matters. The subject is 
large and important enough for systematic discussion in a separate 
volume by someone capable of handling it. 



Chapter VII. 

THE ORGANISATION OF GOVERNMENT. 

“ The people of England were then, as they are now, called 
upon to make Government strong. They thought it a great deal 
better to make it vwise and honest ” — Burke. 

“ We may need and we may be moving towards a new con- 
ception of the £tate, and more especially a new conception of 
sovereignty. . ♦ We may have to regard every ilate, not only 
the federal £tete proper, but also the state which professes to 
be unitary, as in its nature federal. We may have to recognise 
that sovereignty is not single and indivisible, but multiple and 
multicellular.*' — Ernest Barker. 

“ We find the true man only through group organisation. 
The potentialities of the individual remain potentialities, until 
they are released by group life. Man discovers his true nature, 
gains his true freedom only through the group. Group organ- 
isation mu£t be the new method of politics, because the modes 
by which the individual can be brought forth and made effe<5live 
are the modes of practical politics.” — Mary P. Foliett. 

T HE war has given the coup de grace to the 
Sovereign State. It was on its laSt legs before 
the war. It is certain that Mr. Combes' 
affirmation of State absolutism during the debates 
on the disestablishment of the Catholic Church in 
France, was the laSl serious Stand of this dodtrine 
in democratic communities. In England the 
doStrine was never securely rooted ; certainly it has 
not gained an unquestioned ascendency over 
political thought for any considerable period of 
time ; and the exploit Austinian legalism which 
(in the Scottish Churches' case) denied to a church 
the right to govern itself hid virtually to be annulled 
by a special ASt of Parliament. During the war 
the claim of the State upon the individual has 
naturally attained a 'point which in normal times 
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would have been unthinkable ; but this was 
confessedly the result of an emergency and not a 
rule for ordinary conditions of ]/>.* The 
German performance during the war has revealed 
the logic of ^ale-absolutism m far too vivid a 
fashion for any of the somewhat turgid exaltation 
of the ftate by academic people in the days previous 
to the war to survive on any terms* To rebut the 
do6lrine^>f ^fate-absolutism at this time would be 
merely to flog a dead horse* 

But long before the war the absolutist theory 
was being undermined. In the region of law and 
political theory the criticism of F. W. Maitland, 
Nevill Figgis, Duguit, and others had raised a 
very definite challenge to the dodtrine of flate- 
omnicompetent But of much greater influence 
in the adtual business of modifying the current 
conception of the ftate was the growing tendency 
to form independent foci of authority within the 
commonwealth* One obvious case of the kind 
is the institution of the Bank Clearing House which 
represents. the laft ftage in the process by which 
the business of exchange has passed from the ftate 
into the hands of an independent body which 
exercises in its own sphere an authority which is 
hardly to be resifted ; at!d the present movement 
for the amalgamation yf large banking concerns 
makes it not impossible that should the banking 
interest come into collision with the State, there 
would be a very exciting tug-pf-war. The medical 
profession took up an attitude of organised 
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opposition to the State in the matter of the British 
Health Insurance Adi ; and other professional 
associations ar^ to-day so highly organised that 
in the event of a collision with the State, it is at 
leadt doubtful how the issue would be decided* 
In the case of the Taff Vale decision which rendered 
a Trade Union liable to prosecution for illegal 
action by its members, so threatening a protect 
ensued that the legal decision had virtually to be 
reversed by special legislation ; and the growing 
solidarity of organised labour again creates a 
problem of dlate authority which is not easily 
soluble, and which (it is hot inconceivable) may 
at ladt have to be solved by a trial of strength.* It 
is no longer possible to assume that the philosophy 
of government can be Stated in terms of the dtate 
and the individual ; it will have |o take increasing 
account of the relation of the dtate to the powerful 
voluntary organisations of citizens within the 
dtate — organisations which, because they are 
voluntary, may exercise a more powerful influence 
upon their members than the State catj possibly 
do* On the economic side this tendency toward 
the breaking up and the distribution of centralised 
authority among functional and professional 
groups, takes the form of Guild Socialism ; and, 
while Syndicalism has not ^t succeeded in gaining 
a wide footing in Europe, its challenge to the State 
has added 2 * good deal to the minimising influences 

* Since these words wejie written, they have received very 
clear confirmation in the recent activities of the “ Triple 
Alliance." 
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already afoot. It is worth while observing that 
these independent organisations are aln ady so 
powerful that the Br.dsh Government lourd it 
advisable to administer its National Insurance 
ACt through Labour Union; and Friendly 
Societies* 

But it is not the growth of powerful organisations 
within the Commonwealth alone that is making 
for the # disintegration of Shite-sovereignty. We 
are living in a period when great international 
bodies are coming into being, and while mo£t of 
these are at present of a cultural and professional 
type, it is evident thaUcne at leaf! is of a character 
which involve: a very profound challenge to the 
sovereignty of the national £tate. The SocialiiR 
International h is not been destroyed by the war ; 
it has only been interrupted ; and if the signs are 
not *wholly misleading, we may look for a ‘Ready 
and wide extension of the international proletarian 
movement. In 1914 it proved too immature to 
resist the pressure of nationalism, but it is likely 
that in the future it will increasingly arm itself 
against a like collapse. As yet it is only in the 
case of the Socialist International that there is a 
direCt challenge to the national ftate ; but it 
would require considerable hardihood to deny the 
possibility that other international professions 1 
and functional associations may find themselves at 
variance with the constituted authorities of national 
States. For instance, the problem of hygiene 
is becoming more and more an international 
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affair ; and it is no unthinkable thing that 
a medical international may find itself at odds 
with the date authorities juft as the British 
Medical Association found itself in conflict with 
its own national Government* One has only to 
add in this connection that the projed of a League 
of Nations will require an abdication of the claim 
to absolute sovereignty on the part of the dates 
constituting it** 

So that both from within and without, the march 
of events is disintegrating the dogma of date- 
sovereignty* The traditional political acceptances 
are rapidly becoming obsolete* In the main 
this would appear to be due to the new situation 
created by the swift development of the means of 
communication during the lad century* The 
territorial fador in the delimitation of dates and 
in their own internal economy, hm ceased to have 
the importance it possessed in days when didance 
set sharp limits to the intercourse of men* Those 
days are now pad ; and national frontiers and 
county boundaries are being gradually effaced by 
deam, and the sea has been bridged by the eleCtric 
current and the aeroplane. 


The problem created in this way is not in its 
essence a new one. Since \he dissolution of th^ 
Holy Roman Empire, the conflict between the 

* This cession of sovereignty may be hidden by a formal 
camouflage ; but there can be tio real League of Nations without it. 
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national Sta tc ana the church — whether conceived 
as ar independent association within the common- 
wealth or as an international society— ha? provided 
some of the moSt significant passages of political 
hiStory. The Struggle for religious freedom in 
England (which in* the event proved the spring 
of other liberties) was essentially a struggle to 
secure the right of voluntary religious associations 
to determine their own religious life and practices ; 
and wliile the legal decision in the Scottish 
Churches' case was a revival of the AuStinian 
doftrine of State-sovereignty, and an assertion on 
the part of the state of its own right to sit in 
judgment upon the religious proceedings of a 
church, the ensuing situation proved so impossible 
(as has already hcen pointed out) that the legal 
decision had to be annulled by a special piece of 
legislation* Since that decision moSt of the 44 free ” 
churches in England have taken Steps to safe- 
guard themselves againSt similar intrusions on the 
part of the state* In the present situation, how- 
ever, such security cannot be absolute since the 
state Still lias something to say to the legal instru- 
ments under which the churches hold their 
temporalities. But the entire episode shows how 
clear is the British sensei that the omnicompetency 
of the State does not extend into the sphere of 
rgligious life and pra&ice ; and the 14 Life and 
Liberty " movement in the Established Church of 
England is an indication that the control of the State 
even over a State church is not beyond challenge* 
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The success with which the independent 
religious association has established its right to 
live in the face of the Slate is probably due to the 
circumSlance that the region in which it claimed 
freedom was StriStly defined ; and it may be argued 
that the State has been on the whole more successful 
in resisting the claims of the church as an inter- 
national society because those claims were allowed 
to enter regions in which the church's competency 
could be reasonably denied* The case of Lamen- 
nais' illustrates the point* Lamennais began life 
as a fervent monarchist and Catholic* He held 
Strongly to the doStrine of the 44 two societies/' 
the temporal and the spiritual of which the King 
and the Pope respectively were the heads** 
These two societies were diStinCt and within their 
own sphere.* independent of each other* But 
when the monarchy encroached ujpon the freedom 
of the spiritual society, Lamennais broke with it, 
and when later the papacy insisted upon a with- 
drawal of his opinion that it had no rights outside 
the spiritual sphere, he broke with the papacy also* 
He acknowledged the existence of a borderland 
in which the interests of both were commingled — 
44 that undiscovered country/' as Lord ACton has 
put it, 44 where church dnd state are parted " ; 

* M Toute declaration qui supposerait de mon part, meme 
implicitement, l’abandon de la dLtrine traditionelle de deu*c 
societ£s di&indtes, independante chacune dans son ordre, 
serait non pas « in atfle de vertu, mais un a< 5 te coupable. La 
conscience ne le permet pas — This was Lamennais* reply to 
a papal demand for retra&ation in 1833. See Boutard, Lamennais 
II., 3B7* 
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but the broad configurations of the frontiei were 
plain enough. For the mo£l part the rekaons of 
church and £fate as institutional authorities have 
consisted of assaults and intrigues and forays in 
this “ no man's land '* , and it has not been 
historically to the 'advantage .f either, And the 
whole hisflory of this conflict in Fiance and out of 
it points to die moral that without some clear 
definition of function, the relation of the ftate to 
other associations within and without itself mu£t 
be one of continual conflict — that is to say, of 
course, so long as the State and the other associa- 
tions speak in term* of right and authority. 
Granted a measure cf good-will, the task of 
delimiting fr< v ’iers should not be insuperable; 
but if a churdi or a labour union insids on its 
rights while the £tate insists upon its authority, 
the natural result will be confusion, 

III 

At the same time that these independent 
nucleates of authority are increasingly afoot 
within the body politic, we observe in recent times 
a seemingly opposite tendency to impute com- 
petency to the flate in regions where hitherto its 
writ was not supposed to run. To a pur iff 
political philosophy, the function of the £fate 
is broadly twofold — Aie preservation of domestic 
order and the safeguarding of national intere&s 
with reference to other nations. But it has latterly 
more and more ftretchecf out its tabernacle to 
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cover other matters; even going so far as to 
assume that a positive and comprehensive culture 
of national life came legitimately within its domain. 
That this should be so in a dynamic date like the 
German is easily underwood ; for the security and 
pretensions of the dynasty are dependent upon an 
intense development of human and material 
resources for military defence and offence. But 
even where such particularid designs have npt been 
so obtrusively present, the date has tended more 
and more to absorb into itself the control and 
organisation of national life in all its important 
phases. It has, for indarce, taken upon its 
shoulders almud the entire burden of public 
education ; it has conspicuously concentrated 
its thought and wisdom upon measures designed 
to increase the material prosperity^of the nation — 
though in point of fad this has worked out chfkfly 
as the prosperity of a few favourably situated 
persons. The care of the deditute, old age 
pensions, health and unemployment insurance have 
been included within its competency ; % and its 
apparently insatiable absorbent proclivity is 
drawing into its capacious hands the control and 
operation of the means of communication, the 
postal service, the railways, telegraph and tele- 
phones, Plainly this extension of its office has 
been accompanied by a large and indefinite 
increment of 4 authority. 

For this movement, two circumdances appear 
to be accountable. Of these the fird is the growth 
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of an ili-defined and only partially understood 
sense of colle&ive responsibility for the well*- 
being of the social whole. Old Age Pensions, for 
inSbnce, appear to constitute tke proper alter- 
native to the precarious charity or the degrading 
poor relief " ta which a less self-respedting 
social paSl committed the industrial veteran. 
The means of communication similarly appear 
to a reasonably educated community to be a 
public Service rather than a gold-mine for private 
individuals or concerns. The second circum- 
stance is the prestige which accrued to the ftate 
from the reaction of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries from the bankrupt 
individualism of the preceding generations. In 
their recoil the anarchy of laissez faire and 

industrial competition men sought sanftuary in 
the # slate ; and in the event the £tate gained a 
repute for competency which led to a facile trans- 
ference to it of all those interests that appear to 
bear materially upon the life of the community as 
a whole. But without prejudice to the question of 
public ownership, it may be observed that while 
the impulse which led to this regard for the ffate 
was natural and admirable, it had the effeft: of 
concentrating in the a volume of power which 
was entirely ominous to the liberties of the indi- 
vidual. Indeed, it gray be said without much 
hesitation that the logic of &ate-absolutism was 
revealed by the Germans only in tim£ to save their 
neighbours from the like •tragedy of incontinent 
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subjection to the date* And the sense of personal 
responsibility was in danger of atrophy under the 
pleasing and soporific influence of the popular 
idea that the date was a sort of fairy god-mother 
who could be truded to dep in and make good 
individual derelictions and delinquencies — which 
frame of mind accorded well with the related drift 
towards unquedioning submission to the date* 

IV 

In democratic communities the sovereignty, of 
the date is a residuum left over from the period of 
dynadic government ; and though the divine right 
of kings is obsolete, we have* not yet out-grown the 
derivative dogma of the divine right of governments* 
There dill gathers around the date an odour of 
sandity ; and in minds that have a turn for 
abdraCtion it is apt to take shape as a sacrosanCt 
objective reality. But soon or late the democratic 
peoples will have to look upon the date with a 
cold and business-like realism if they are to be 
delivered from the dangers that lurk in all quasi- 
religious and sentimental abasement to conventional 
idols* It is jud this vague political devoutness 
that makes it easy for the common people to be 
dampeded into invidious commercial and .military 
enterprises by statesmen schooled in a tradition 
either frankly dynadic or dill deriving its main 
presuppositions from the dynadic period* Thefe 
is no security for democracy except in a persident 
podure of criticism towards its inditutions ; and 
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there is no immediate hope of a sane restoration 
of our somewhat shattered fortunes except as we 
Strip the halo away from the State and discuss it 
dispassionately in terms ol it 0 furuftioas* 

Its police responsibilities remain with it as a 
matter of course, # so long as human nature needs 
policing ; and it mud provisionally remain the 
organ of the community in its intercourse across 
its frontiers* With this latter we are not for the 
momeift concerned ; what falls to be considered 
is the problem of the Plate’s function in respect of, 
fird, the present tendency to form extraneous and 
independent (and on occasion conceivably hostile 
and intraCtable) centfes of authority, and second, 
the recent process of inventing the date with a 
sort of pror - fetorship and pastorate at large* 
Summarily it may be said that the office of the date 
in respedl of these two developments is that it 
should be on the one hand the clearing house of 
the increasing functional and professional asso- 
ciations among which its ancient sovereignty is 
being distributed, and on the other, the trustee 
of the public in the matter of producing and 
distributing the goods that are essential to life* 
The date of the case and the course of events 
indicate a doCtrine c$f public ownership with 
democratic functional control, with the necessary 
machinery for the du^ co-ordination of the centres 
of control* 

It seems a fairly safe risk to say that the move- 
ment toward the public ownership of a certain 
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range of utilities will suffer no abatement with the 
passing of time* That the means of communi- 
cation should be public property should be as 
axiomatic as that a man's nervous syftem should 
belong to himself ; and no serious question .can be 
raised as to the certainty of ultimate common 
proprietorship in this region* With respedt to 
the means of product ion the case is less clear ; 
but it is a fair assumption, that if a reasonable 
security of the maintenance of life and health is 
to be achieved, there mnil be an increasing public 
ownership of the sources of raw material and of 
the means of production so far as the essential 
commodities are concerned* That there is a 
range of industrial production beyond this limit 
which is quite legitimate but which is nevertheless 
not a matter of universal concern is obvious ; and 
it seems very questionable whether it iz the business 
of the ftate to do more than to secure that the 
conditions under which these industries are 
conducted are of a piece with those obtaining in 
the primary industries* Objects of differential 
and selective interest do not appear to enter into 
the province of the £tate ; it has to do only with 
those for which the demand is universal because 
they correspond to a geneial need* It is a question 
(as has been previously suggested) whether in 
this region of production ; t should not be the 
general rule that every member of the community 
should share ; in which case there would be ample 
time and occasion for the produClion of the 
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secondary and more selective goods for li f e* There 
is nothing in this argument which should be 
construed into a suggt dion that the things called 
in this connexion secondary are unftnporaut. On 
the contrary they me ve*y important; and with 
the cultural development of society their im- 
portance is likely to grow. The production of 
books and obiedts of aesthetic interest is likely to be 
Stimulated very material! v by any advance in the 
right sort of education. Bin (with the exception 
of a very narrow margin) these are probably things 
which are not suitably and fruitfully produced 
except as they are free from central regulation. 

Within the <imits so indicated, therefore, the 
trend of affairs is rightly in the dire^ion of public 
ownership — in which case we shall reouire an 
organ in which this ownership shall be veiled. 
For ichis purpose the itate h> already to hand, and 
is indeed, already assuming the office. Its firit 
domestic office will consequently be that of a 
public trustee. But this raises the question 
whether the truilee is to be manager as well. 

It. is of course plain that the truit would be a pure 
fiction if some measure of control in the disposition 
of the property were not implied in it. Certainly 
the lait word in such rAatters should belong to 
the itate. This, however, appears to bring us 
back to that very doctrine of sovereignty from 
which, on our premises, it is our business to 
escape ; and, indeed, if we have no different sort 
of itate organisation in mind from that now 
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current we should be smarting out on a new cycle 
of authoritarianism, were we to veil in the ilate so 
much authority* But already the specifications 
of a new type dl ilate~ilru< 5 lure are being indicated 
by the course of events* 


V 

It is of some significance at this point to observe 
that of the functional associations within the 
commonwealth to which reference has been made, 
the moil powerful are those which are concerned 
with the production of the primary commodities, 
and the means of their distribution* This is no 
doubt chiefly due to the fact that these associations 
represent the moil numerous sections of the com- 
munity* Coal miners, engineers, transport 
workers, clothing makers — it is among these ciasses 
that the movement toward combination has been 
moil effectual* One notable exception — namely, 
agricultural workers — is to be observed here, the 
significance of which exception will come up for 
discussion presently* It does not, however, affect 
the general run of the present argument* The 
conilitution and activity of the labour unions are 
sufficiently well known lo require no exposition 
here — the main point to be emphasised being that 
here within the commonwealth are large, growing 
and powerful groups formed around a particular 
intereil ; and that this intereil is deemed to be 
vital is evident from the steady growth of the 
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groups* But we may further infer that the exig- 
ence of these groups is due chiefly to the Lei that 
the particular interest which concerns them 
was not effectually regarded hi the* councils of the 
commonwealth at laige* The interests of the 
workers were presumably neglcCled to such a 
degree that the class concerned deemed it necessary 
to organise itself in order to safeguard and to 
enforce ^hese in terefts* Indeed on the workers' 
showing the case was even worse. They argued 
that not only were their peculiar interests neglected 
by the exiting powers, but that these powers were 
weighted in favour of. those againft whom more 
specifically the worker had to defend his interests. 
The formation and growth of the Non-partisan 
League in America is a recent instance of a class 
nucleation under the pressure of circumstances 
largevy parallel to those here outlined. 

The interests here discussed are of an economic 
kind, but they are vital and essential. It is to be 
observed, however, that these particular associa- 
tions are npt confined either to the worker or to 
interests purely economic. Reference has already 
been made to the Bank Clearing House, This is 
an instance of the formation of a powerful group 
to promote the common interests of its members, 
though in this case its formation was less due to 
the negledl of those inte#e£ls by the jftate than to the 
fa<ft that the interests concerned have, become so 
extensive in range and so complex in charadler 
that the jftate was palpably incompetent to handle 
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them profitably* In certain cases where the iflate 
has assumed liabilities of this kind (as in railway 
control) experience has not in the long run endorsed 
the competency of the iffate for the job* That, 
however, is less to the point than that we* should 
observe the tendency to form voluntary associations 
for the protection and promotion of presumably 
necessary interests, and in some cases assuming (as 
in the case of the Bank Clearing House) q kind of 
police authority within its own field* Besides these 
economic and financial associations, there '‘are 
also large and powerful professional associations 
which exi£t likewise to promote certain special 
interests* The British Medical Association affords 
an instance of such association ; and here again 
we have an association which in the exercise of its 
office also assumes a fundliomof discipline* Ju£t 
as the Bank Clearing House can put a recalcitrant 
bank out of business, so the British Medical 
Association can “ unfrock ” a doffor who has 
offended against the professional code* It is true 
that the excommunicated culprit may in, either case 
appeal to the civil courts for redress ; but the 
rarity of such appeals shows how nearly complete 
is the authority exercised by these professional 
associations within their own province* With 
certain modifications the same general rule obtains 
in Teachers' Unions, the^Bar, the Co-operative 
Societies, Churches and other voluntary associations 
of persons, that gather around the nucleus of a 
special interest. The case is not so plain in regard 
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to societies of a specially cultural character which 
do not so direftly abut upon the general conduft 
of life, though the place of the Universities, 
Academies of Art, Author's Absolutions and the 
like, in the iotal scheme of social Hie, makes it 
impossible to eoHtsde them from consideration 
in any discussion which looks to the integration of 
all the legitimate interests of life in an organic 
full-growing social whole. 

Such integration inu£l, from the nature of the 
case, be a long and tedious process ; and the 
difficulties involved in its > extension to such distant 
and shadowy regions £s Art and Authorship may 
be left for solution until they become more 
imminent. It : in any case doubtful whether the 
interests involved in these and similar cases are 
such as would be served by any formal connection 
with' the machinery of government, except as 
regards certain narrow legal points (e.g. copyright). 
This is also true of the Churches whose sole point 
of contact with the State is in the matier of their 
temporalities. Fortunately for the moment the 
task need not take account of these remoter 
complexities ; and it will be a matter for legitimate 
argument how far associations of a cultural kind 
are to enter into the organisation of government, 
when those associations which are already abutting 
og the province of the ftate and shearing it of some 
of its powers have been successfully co-ordinated 
in a scheme of political management. 
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VI 

At this point' it is important to bear in mind two 
things, Fir£t of all, the real interests which go to 
make up the sum of our life 1 are precisely those 
which lead us to form ourselves into associations 
independent of the £tate. Indeed, the particular 
interest which binds a given individual to the iftate 
is generally fortuitous in its origin and largely 
imaginary in character, A man chances to be born 
into a certain geographical area, and in the great 
majority of cases that circumstance fixes his £tate 
affiliation for his entire life. An emigrant may 
transfer his affiliation to another £tate ; but his case 
is exceptional. Moreover, the nature of the 
interests which bind him tc^ the ftate is of a 
dubiously sentimental and imaginary order, This 
is not the place to discuss the significance of 
that temper of attachment to a particular political 
unity which is called patriotism ; but it would 
appear to have comparatively little to do with any 
essential purpose of life. This mu£t not be taken 
to mean that patriotism is to be decried as an evil or 
a futile thing. On the contrary, in so far as it 
represents a feeling of loyalty to a social group, 
it is admirable and of great value. Its value is, 
however, compromised by the invidious aijjd 
divisive colour which it habitually appears to wear ; 
and its historical uses — which chiefly consist in 
its exploitation by astute statesmen — constitute a 
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record which is hardly flattering to human intelli- 
gence. In the main it plays comparatively little 
part in the sum total of the ordinary man's life ; 
and indeed it is hardly ever he ait? cf 111 normal 
times until it is played up by politicians who want 
a national backing* for a selfish enterprise at die 
expense of some other community. Its chief 
significance seems to be that it provides a reserve 
of sentimental devotion which may be drawn upon 
without limit in the cause 01 national predlige or 
national defence. Outside war-time, the dlate 
appears to touch the ordinary man's life diredtly 
only when it requires him to pay the expenses of its 
upkeep or when he provokes the attention of the 
police. But or 'he other hand, when a man joins 
a Trade Union or a religious society it is because the 
new association bears some sort of vital and im- 
mediate relation to his life. The moft authentic 
interests of life are those which move men to join 
together voluntarily for their defence and pro- 
motion ; and for the purpose of social development, 
the associations that grow in this fashion are at 
least of no less importance to the common run of 
men than the diate. It is no longer tolerable, 
therefore, that in the general management of the 
affairs of a community # these associations should 
be virtually ignored in deference to a dodtrine 
u^iich presupposes thaj the flate and the individual 
are the sole terms of political theory and practice, 
and that such associations exift within tlie common- 
wealth only on sufferance of the dfate. 
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Second, it has some bearing upon our present 
argument that these associations may conceivably 
come at any time into conflict with the interests of 
the social whol£* A trade union may, for instance, 
make claims which are incongruous with the well- 
being of the general public ; churches have been 
known to claim advantages which are inconsistent 
with the freedom and welfare of other religious 
societies* With the multiplication of ^societies 
within the commonwealth, and especially in view 
of the prospective great increase of Strength in 'the 
case of trade unions, it is entirely essential that 
such bodies should be required diredtly to partici- 
pate in the responsibility of promoting the general 
social good* They should — in their character of 
associations charging themselves with certain 
vital though particular interests — be introduced 
into the official management of public affairs* «• So 
long as they live more or less isolated and unco- 
ordinated lives they remain in danger of becoming 
antisocial in effedt ; and the only remedy is to 
provide for them a clearing-house in the conduCl 
of which they are diredfly implicated ; and once 
more, the if ate is already to hand and its machinery 
should be so ordered as to enable it to discharge 
this office* '■ 

Theoretically our movement is away from the 
M amoeba "conception of the national ifate, which 
regards it as an independent unicellular affair 
with the central ifate organisation as its nucleus, 
to a conception of it as multicellular, and finding 
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a practical unity in the contribution of all its cells 
to the activity of a common bmiu. This may be 
bad biology but that is no argumenv a grin *5 i its 
political soundness. ® 

A difficult question arises when we come to 
consider what associations are entitled to this 
treatment ; and it is plain that no association 
which cannot prove a genuine social worth has a 
claim for recognition, Some associations are 
powerful enough to claim and to receive recognition 
without formal scrutiny of their credentials ; 
but their power is itself a presumptive proof that 
they correspond to a j*eal social need ; and in the 
early stages of £fate-recon£frudfion, it will be 
naturally such , sociations as can validate their 
claims by the volume of authority with which they 
make them that will enter into the arrangement. 
For 'the reft, we shall have to take the risk of being 
able to cross the bridges when we come to them. 

VII 

Discontent with the existing method of assem- 
biing the machinery of government has been 
growing rapidly in recent years. The progress of 
the proportional representation movement is the 
measure of this discontent ; and it is difficult to 
conceive any valid objection to the scheme on the 
part of those who d^ire to give to the personnel 
of the governmg body a more genuinely represen- 
tative character than it possesses at present. At 
the same time, the transfers ble vote does not and 
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from the nature of the case cannot secure a com- 
pletely representative government — at any rate 
while we continue to elect parliamentary repre- 
sentatives on a territorial basis* 

We shall no doubt continue to eledt .repre- 
sentatives on a territorial basis, .for it would appear 
to be the only effectual method of representing 
the chief interests which all individuals in the 
commonwealth have in common, namely their 
interests as consumers (or enjoyers). 6ut the 
territorial unit is more or less arbitrary in definition, 
and it does not coincide with the other interests that 
make up the business of life. And these other 
interests have assumed a commanding importance 
in the conduct of the business of life in recent 
times. Reference was made in a previous para- 
graph to the fadf that the one g^eat industry which 
was not adequately organised was agriculture. 
The reason for this circumstance is to be found in 
the greater difficulty which the farmers and the 
farm workers have had in getting together. The 
other great industries are located in urban areas 
where facilities of communication and meeting are 
comparatively easy. The result of facilitating 
communication among the farmers is already 
evident. The Non-partisan League was brought 
to birth by the Ford car and the rural telephone. 
It is true that the farm-\yprkers £till lack th^ 
opportunity of easy assembly ; but what has 
happened in tne case of the farmers has the peculiar 
interest of being a graphic and simple objedt lesson 
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in the processes which have transformed modem 
life. Out present political methods and accept- 
ances date back to the period before the railroad ; 
and not only in politics, but in ethics and religion, 
we have yet to take or the task of revising our 
traditional concepts in the light of the va.ft trans- 
formation wrought by the swift advance in methods 
of communication* The main result is 'hat there 
are ver^ few men who do not belong to prof essional 
and trade organisations which Wretch out beyond 
their county boundaries, and there is a growing 
number to whom these ultra-territorial associations 
are more vital and significant than the local 
association of citizens in which the accident of 
their habitat pi . os them* The new fadt for the 
problem of government consists in the adlual 
existence and multiplication of these professional 
and vocational constituencies ; and it is evident 
that that representative government is unworthy 
the name which does net represent these large 
embodiments of living opinion and interest* 

If for the moment then, we consider the economic 
aspects of the life of the community alone, it is 
evident that two main sources of representation 
have to be provided for — the consumer and the 
producer ; and every nSan should have a vote in 
each capacity* The defect of the Soviet organ- 
nation in Russia is that 4 as it is at present constituted, 
it appears to provide the consumer witn no direct 
representation. The Russian Sovief is a council 
of workers. But it is evident that the provision 
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supply, carriage and distribution of commodities 
to a village is the concern of the whole village 
independently of the share which the villagers 
may have in tbfe actual production of these com- 
modites, So that the consumer qua consumer 
muSt be represented. The physician and the 
teacher* may not be producers in a Strict and 
direct sense ; but they are directly interested in 
the problem of consumption and are interested in it 
in the same way as the village blacksmith and the 
shoemaker. Moreover, there are problems * of 
sanitation and road-keeping in which they are all 
also equally concerned. The village and the city 
ward are iherefore proper units of representation. 
But they Still remain only one type of unit. The 
agricultural labourers who live in the village may 
be members of a labour unio^ which charges itself 
with the oversight of the conditions of the agri- 
cultural labourer's work. The physician will 
also be a Member of an association which is con- 
cerned with the special interests of his profession. 
Here then we have another type of unit. For our 
present purpose we are concerned with these units 
only as they are industrial and productive. 

In Russia the problem of representing these 
** professional ” or 44 industrial ” constituencies 
has been solved with greater ease than is likely to 
be the case elsewhere. In n?any cases the owners 
of industrial plants have been expropriated and a 

* Of course tkere may be physicians' and teachers' soviets ; 
but they will operate provingally rather than parochially, while 
the village soviet would appear usually to consist of peasants. 
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“ shop-council tf is in control This shop-councu 
sees to it that none but members of tic labour 
union concerned are employed in the shop ; ft is 
free to hire what experr help it requires to carry on 
production ; and in general it rales the roeit. 
But it is an ele^edJaody, and it forms the cell-unit 
out of which, through a hierarchy or local and 
provincial b.xiies, the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets^ is at laSt constituted. Naturally this 
scheme is net yet in universal operation. Some 
employers are Still tolerated to remain in possession, 
and a single rule has not yet been established in 
the tenure of land. But that is the general prin- 
ciple ; and while it muSt necessarily admit in 
pradtice of all -orts of exceptions, there is no cle~r 
reason why it should not become effective through- 
out Russia. 

But this simplicity is not likely to obtain else- 
where. The forcible immediate expropriation of 
the employer is not a probable contingency in 
England or America so far as one may judge from 
present sjgns. But this need constitute no 
insuperable obstacle to the institution of shop- 
councils such as for instance have been set up in 
the woollen trades at Bradford. And juSt as in this 
instance, the shop-couficil would be generally 
the unit out of which an ascending scale of superior 
t^pdies would be forced, reaching at laSt to what 
the Russians call the 14 supreme council of public 
economy/ 1 The outline of such an organisation is 
to be found already in Mr. Malcolm Sparkes' 
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scheme (referred to in another chapter) of a 
41 national industrial parliament " ; and all that 
need be added to the plan is that this indu&rial 
parliament shotild be recognised as the actual 
legislative body within its own sphere, subject to 
the review and veto of a final 'body which would 
be charged with the oversight of all the interests 
of the commonwealth** 

Still confining ourselves to the economic 
interests, we should find it necessary to secure 
that the labour unions shall find effective 
representation in the legislative organisation ; and 
so long as private ownership of industrial plant is 
permitted, the same thing is true of employers' 
associations as well* But it is plain that while 
industry is subject to this antagonism of interests 
within itself, it is not likely to jninister to the public 
interest as effectually as we have a right to require 
of it* Ultimately we shall be compelled to establish 
the dodWhYe that industrial production is a com- 
munity-intereSl and to institute the principle of 
national Guilds as the ground plan of industrial 
organisation* Some approach to this plan has been 
made during the war in the interests of increased 
productivity ; and the situation consequent upon 
the war in the belligerent countries is likely to 
aggravate rather than abate the acuteness of the 
problem of productivity* On this account it would 
be a grave misfortune if industry were permitted 

* This “ National Industrial Parliament ” has come very near 
taking practical form in the proposal of the recent National In- 
dustrial Conference for a “National Industrial Council” in England* 
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to relapse into its pre-war inefficiency* Thor&ein 
Veblen, in a shrewd analysis of the working of the 
capitalize system in America, estimate? that it 
M lowers the actual output of the coTmtry s industry 
by something near fifty pe 1 ' cent* of its ordinary 
capacity when fully employed, * “ But " he adds, 

44 it is at the same time plain enough that this, in 
the larger sense, untoward discrepancy between 
productive capacity and current produCbve output 
can readily be corrected, in some appreciable degree 
at lea£t, by any sufficient authority that shall 
undertake to control the country's industrial 
forces without regard to pecuniary profit and loss* 
Any authority competent to take over the control 
and regulate d«e conduct of the community's 
industry with a view to maximum output as counted 
by weight and tale, rather than by net aggregate 
price income over price coil can readily effeCt an 
appreciable increase in the effectual productive 
capacity* * * The several belligerent nations 

of Europe are showing that it can be done, and they 
are also showing that they are all aware, and have 
always been aware, that the conduCt of industry 
on business principles is incompetent to bring the 
largest practical output of goods and service; 
incompetent to such a degree indeed as not to be 
tolerable in a season of desperate need when the 
nation requires the £ull use of its productive 
forces, equipment and man power, regardless of the 
pecuniary claims of individuals*"* llie course of 
* Thoritein Vebien. The Nature of Peace, pp. 173, 174* 
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events seem to point to the institution of the 
44 sufficient authority 0 which Professor Veblen 
indicates* It is clear that this authority muSt be 
of a character 0 to ignore the exigencies of the 
profit-syStem, and to operate with an eye single to 
the welfare of the community ; f in which case, soon 
or late, there muSt be eliminated from it those who 
would desire to turn it to a personal or sedional 
advantage. Or at leaSt their possible advantage 
from industry shall be so rigorously abridged as 
to make it cease to be worth their while to rig the 
business in such a way as to retard or otherwise 
to interfere with output. But, inasmuch as this 
rigging has been done in the paSt chiefly at the 
expense of the workers, they in their turn armed 
themselves for defence, by joining into unions. 
With the elimination of the private profit motive 
from industry, the character of the trade union as 
a fighting body would largely if not wholly lapse ; 
and the 4 ^eed for its dired representation in 
industrial control would cease to be urgent or even 
important. Especially would this be true when 
a minimum Standard of life had been fixed and 
universally applied. The union would merge into 
the guild which would include not the operatives 
alone but the entire effedive personnel of the 
indudry. Out of these guilds, themselves 
fundioning through a hierarchy of bodies from 
the single shop upward, would be formed the 
national industrial parliament which would be 
the effedual economic authority of the community. 
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That this in its turn should he subject ;o a still 
higher court goes wi houf saying. For in this 
capacity our industrial parliament* represents the 
community only as producing. The general 
interests of the common ma i who has to eat, 
drink, clothe himself, rind a roof over his head, 
marry, bring up children, are not subordinate to 
his interest as a producer ; ncr are they covered 
by a parliament which supervises the productive 
interests alone.* The standard of hfe mu£t be fixed 
by the common will of the community ; and it will 
be the business of the industrial parliament to see 
that the volume, qufflhy and conditions of pro- 
duition shall correspond to this Standard ; and 
somewhere there mu£t be a body which also sees 
to it that the industrial parliament is discharging 
its task efficiently. It must even be in a position 
to veto the adts of the industrial parliament should 
that course become necessary ; and t 1 ^? 4X*Tition 
could be secured by vesting the pr, r base and 
control of raw material in the hands of this superior 
body. At the same time it is evident that there 
are functions which this superior body is not 
efficient to discharge simply on the ground of its 
being representative of** the general consumer. 
The problems of education and public health, for 
instance, are highly specialised affairs which a 
pflrely representative Assembly on the traditional 

* It has been suggested that associations of Consumers, e.g. 
the Co-operative Societies, should be represented in the National 
Industrial Parliament. * 

10 
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lines has proved itself incompetent to handle — and 
it is notorious how both education and national 
hygiene have had their development governed and 
deflected from 'its proper course by the too great 
ascendency of trade and business interests in the 
legislature. Ju£t as the industrial affairs of the 
community are committed to the charge of those 
who are diredtly engaged in them, so the education 
of the country should be in the hands of a self- 
governing body of teachers, and the public health 
to a self-governing medical association — in both 
cases the personnel being regarded as members 
of a public service serving under Standardised 
conditions, and their representative and executive 
body being like the guild parliament answerable 
to the supreme national assembly. 

It would be palpably beypnd the province of 
this writing to do more than thus roughly indicate 
the general dire&ion in which the organisation of 
goveriii^fr?* should and is likely to go ; and there 
are conspicuous questions — such as national 
finance and the administration of law — which 
would enter deeply into a detailed discussion but 
have here to be passed by with no more than this 
cursory mention. It is now desired only to 
emphasise the fact that' the actual conditions of 
modern life have made the existing legislative 
machinery obsolete, and that moreover they point 
to the nature of the changes which are required \o 
make the machinery to fit the facfts of the case* 
Summarily, therefore** it may be said that there are 
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two types of social unit which muSt be reccgnised, 
the one being of the geographical, the ether of 
the vocational order; Somewhere these two 
sources of representation most meet in a supreme 
common assembly ; and the picture which passes 
through the mma—^say in England — is of a joint 
house of county and municipal representatives 
chosen by way of ward and village and diStriCt 
councils^ and of representatives of accredited 
national industrial and professional associations* 
Yet, insomuch as this process of delegation would 
make the sense of connection between the individual 
citizen and the suprenje assembly somewhat weak 
and faint, it would appear to be necessary to 
provide for some measure of direCt popular repre- 
sentation in the assembly* So that we should have 
a house drawing its personnel from three sources — 
from the people direCtiy, and by delegation from 
the two types of social constituency, local, and 
functional* In this body would be vested the 
supreme and final control of national affairs ; and 
to this body the Guild-parliament and other 
departmental bodies would render account of their 
stewardship. It is only in some such way as this 
that remedy is to be found for a State of things, in 
which, apart from paid experts in administrative 
departments, the vital interests of industry, 
education and nation^ health are committed to 
a body to which the chances of a general election 
may return not one single person competent to 
speak to these matters at firSVhand* 
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IX 

It is not necessary to extend this discussion into 
further detail since we are concerned only to 
indicate a direction rather than to describe a 
finished product It may, moreover, be justly 
questioned whether the business of government 
can range to any fruitful purpose beyond the 
common economic, hygienic and educational 
concerns of the community, and such derivative 
and concomitant operations as they require for 
their effectual conduit. In any case it would 
appear that the remaining interests of life abut on 
the legitimate province of government only at 
minor and somewhat special points. These partic- 
ular interests are for the moSbpart of the 44 spiritual” 
order — religious and cultural ; and from the nature 
of tfee case it were beSt to leave them to go their 
own wa f’ixx peace so long as they may not equitably 
be charged with encroaching upon the general 
welfare. Such matters as the property of a 
religious society or an author's copyright represent 
the kind of point at which the spiritual intereSls 
come into some sort of relation with the Slate ; 
and these are essentially matters in the Slate- 
regulation of which the chief care should be to 
avoid anything that may interfere with indepen- 
dence and freedom of thought. 

For when all is said and done, it is in this par- 
ticular region that wc muSl look for the adlual and 
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characteristic fruits of a democratic ordci. The 
real wealth of a community consists in the capacity 
it possesses and acquires for activity of a creative 
kind ; its true riches are '' rhe riches of the mind " 
And in a sense we may say that the business of 
government is to sef the house-keeping machinery 
moving so smoothly and efficiently that there will 
be real wayleave for the spiritual business of life* 
JuSl as I he beSt physical condition of a man is that 
in which he is leaSt aware of his body, so the beSl 
government is that which makes the governed 
least conscious of its operation. Here as elsewhere, 
magna ars celan artem .• But is there any guarantee 
that such a Sbu» -organisation as is here pleaded 
for will be any more friendly to freedom of thought 
than the existing type ? So far as the traditional 
Slate is concerned, it regards freedom of thought 
largely as a concession which is not quite congruous 
with the postulates upon which it habitually* a<fls. 
Freedom of thought has been wreSted from the 
Slate by main force ; and then only with the 
understood proviso that the State is empowered 
on due occasion to withdraw the concession. The 
habit of free thought has however become so in- 
grained in the idea of democratic progress that there 
is now only one due occasion on which the State can 
interfere with it with any prospeSt of success — 
that is, in the event 06 war. Still from the Sland- 
point of the Slate, freedom of thought is$ regrettable, 
though, as things are, unavoidable defeft in its ma- 
chinery. It interferes sadly with the uniformitarian 
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programme of the typical governmental mind* 
But this grudging toleration of freedom of thought 
is an inheritance from the dynamic period when it 
was necessary to have a population easily mobilisable 
for whatever adventure the dynafl might plan, 
or whatever necessity of defence might be laid on 
him* The dynamic tradition required a regimen- 
tated people ; and we have outgrown the dynamic 
tradition without discarding all its characteristic 
modes of working* This is in part to be accounted 
for by the fa 61 that the continued existence* of 
dynamic pretensions and the consequent danger 
of dynamic adventures of a predatory kind has 
necessitated the survival of dynamic ideas and 
practices as a measure of insurance even in com- 
munities that have discarded the dynamic principle* 
There will be no secure freedom of thought 
anywhere so long as the world contains «■ any 
pow^jful survival of the dynamic tradition* 

Latterly * die dynamic tradition has (for patent 
reasons) been the enemy ; but it is not unlikely 
that the downfall of the dynamic tradition may do 
no more than clear the decks for another more 
recent predatory institution, not less ominous for 
human well-being, which may secure the reversion 
of all the ftock-in-trade and goodwill * of its 
predecessor in the matter of national prestige 
and honour and the like* This is that commercial 
imperialism which has already insinuated itself 
into the folds of whatever mantle the dynamic 
tradition is jtill able to wear — so much so that it is 
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popularly believed to be impossible to athne the 
frontier at which dynamic pretensions end and 
commercial chauvinism begins. In any case 
it is sure that as the dynamic institution falls imo 
desuetude, this commercial imperialism will make 
a strenuous effort 10 dep into its shoes and arm 
itself with its weapons. There may be some 
difference between the person who seeks to gobble 
up thejface of the earth and his brother who seeks 
to gobble up the markets of the earth. But for 
practical purposes they belong to the same class 
and will use the same methods. The nations will 
be persuaded to maintain sufficient military 
establishments to protect national capital when L 
is sent upon profitable adventures beyond the 
frontier ; and the prospect of national prosperity 
and jealousy for national prestige will be worked 
for all that they are worth in support of these 
projects. With the net result that the attention 
of the slate will be chiefly directed m the future 
as in the pad to the furtherance of particularid 
national interests, and the consequent need of 
centralised power in the date for the easy regi- 
mentation of the people in case of emergency will 
remain as a permanent arrest on democratic 
development. And all this is the more tragic in 
that the # * national ” interests alleged to be engaged 
3re in point of fad thg interests only of the capitalist 
class. The red of the nation dands gain nothing 
material from these operations. 

This latter danger can, h*owever, be dealt with by 
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the simple expedient of declaring that the capital 
goes out of the country at its own risk* It is, 
anyhow, preposterous to assume that capital 
has any inherent right to seek national protection 
when it travels abroad on private ventures' of its 
own. That should be as clear as daylight ; and 
its recognition would remove one of the main 
sources of international trouble* But it would also 
release the community from a good deahof the 
present wasteful and diflradfing preoccupation with 
the business incidental to the chances of inter- 
national trouble, and leave it free to concern 
itself with the more vital matters of its inner life* 
And moft of all, with the passing of the dynamic 
danger, this refusal to under-write the risks of 
profit-seeking capitalistic adventures abroad would 
remove the chief reason for that residual embargo 
on utter freedom of thought which mu^f exii£t in 
a community which has to be held in readiness for 
swift regimentation. Men will never be wholly 
free until the possibility of war has disappeared 
from the earth. * 

With the diminution of the chances of inter- 
national fridlion, the urgency of domestic uniform- 
ity will in great part disappear ; and democratic 
life may be counted upon to express itself in a free 
and unlimited variation of thought and interest* 
At the same time it is obvious that the present 
doctrine of property-rights within the community 
entails a serious limitation upon the freedom of the 
mind* Notice has already been taken of the effect 
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of the property-privilege as it operates in the bands 
of the capitalist employer upon the freedom of the 
worker ; but the hindrance to freedom ranges fat 
beyond this region. In domeShe legishmon, the 
rights of property have virtually been { * the law and 
the prophets n ; arid modern States have shown 
themselves more jealous for the defence of veiled 
interests than the culture of the national life. It 
may b® indeed that they have not perceived that 
these two things were ditferent, not to say opposed. 
Btit how far these veSted interests enter into the 
counsels of the State is evident from the fad that 
it has tended to trea* any doStrine which assails 
them as criminal ; and crimes againSt property 
are almoSt invariably treated with greater severity 
than crimes against the person. While these class 
rights are Still recognised as entitled to the corporate 
protection of the community, there will be a region 
within which freedom of thought will be- Still 
frowned upon and so far as may be denied. The 
sun is too high in the heavens to permit of perse- 
cution save in sporadic cases ; and it would seem 
that this is the laSt ditch in which privilege is Still 
entrenched in its retreat before the advance of 
freedom. Lese-majeste% has ceased to be a 
dangerous crime ; the heretic in religion enjoys 
his heresies unmolested ; and the accident of noble 
birth has ceased tp confer a privilege. The 
M divine rights ” of property will pr^ently go the 
way of the divine right of kings ; and then 
democracy will have all its enemies under its feet, 
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unless there may be lurking beyond the frontier 
some unforseen and unforseeable enemy* Yet 
this enemy too the spirit of democracy may be 
trusted to subdue. 

Entire freedom of thought is contingent upon the 
ultimate disappearance of all forms of special and 
exclusive privilege, whether it appertains to 
monarchy, aristocracy or property ; and freedom 
of thought is Still tolerated grudgingly because 
government is contaminated by a survival of habits 
of thought derived from the doctrine of special 
inherent and sacred rights. The type of govern- 
ment pleaded for in these jaages is one which 
assumes that no special interest shall have pre- 
cedence over the good of the social whole, and which 
requires that every separate interest shall be 
subordinated to and co-ordinated into a general 
scheme of social welfare. The righ&s of property 
will subjedt to such curtailment as the common 
good requite;. And since therefore the main 
causes of existing limitations on freedom of thought 
will have disappeared, there seems to bq no reason 
why this type of government should at any time 
take it upon itself to repress or to control thought* 
To this iflatement one exception may require to be 
made parenthetically, namely, that the continuance 
of sources of international trouble that may 
eventuate in war will probably^necessitate occasional 
interference with freedom of thought and adtion* 
This matter we shall consider in more detail 
presently. Meantime, 4 it is not rash to believe 
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that in a i£bte of the type here indicated, there will 
not only be any disposition to set bounds upon 
independent thought but a definite tendency to 
encourage it It may conceivably tome to conceive 
of national *' prestige ” w ttrms of perfect and 
untrammelled intellectual freedom. 

Three conditions seem to be necessary to such 
an end* The firCt has to do with national education 
the aim of which should be ro make every individual 
capable of thinking for himself and imparting to 
hfm a social vision which will discipline and frudtify 
his thought* To this matter also we shall need to 
return at a later point* 

The second condition is the provision of 
opportunities of free public discussion* To this 
subjedt some 1 IVrence has already been made ; 
and nothing more extended need now be added, 
saw only, perhaps, the thought that the encourage- 
ment of free public discussion is the properjsafe- 
guard against the vagaries and ^dangers of a 
suppressed and inarticulate dissent* Let the 
new thing^be brought into the Agora as it was in old 
Athens; and the daylight will declare whether 
it be gold or bubble* 

The third condition i| the full and unconditional 
recognition of the right of association, — the 
only proviso being that no association shall have 
private or occult or undeclared purposes* A 
strong tendency to the formation of social groups 
of various kinds, political, cultural, religious, 
recreational, should be hailed as a sign of life in 
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the community* And even if the association be 
formed for the promulgation of the view of a 
dissenting minority, it should be as frankly 
encouraged as any other* For no view ever gains 
a considerable following which does not embody 
some fa£t or truth of experience'which is necessary 
to the wholeness of life* 



Chapter ^III. 

A DEMOCRATIC WORLD 


** We believe in association —which is but the reduction to 
a<5h’on of our faith in one sole God, and one sole h*v, and ne 
sole aim — as the only means we possess o r realising tlie truth } 
as the method of progress ; the p~th leach ng (owaids perfection. 
The highest possible degiee of human progress will correspond 
to the discovery and application of tne vj§h£t formula of 
association. 

We believe, therefore, in the Holy Alliance of the Peoples 
as the \*u<te£t formula of association possible in our epoch ; — 
in the liberty and equality of th** peoples without which no r*ue 
association can exi^r ; in nationality, which is the conscience of 
the peoples, and which, by assigning to them their part in the 
work of association, their function in humanity, constitutes 
their mission upon earthy that is to say, their individuality , 
without which neither liberty nor equality is possible ; in the 
sacred Fatherland, cradle of rationality, altar and worship of 
the individuals of which each people is composed. 

* * * * 

And, as we believe in humanity as the sole interpreter of 
the law of God, so do we beiieve in the people of every £tatc as 
the sole master, sole sovereign, and sole interpreter of law 
of humanity, which governs every national minion. We believe 
in the people, one and indivisible, recognising neither caites nor 
privileges, neither proletariat nor aristocracy, whether landed 
or financial > but simply an aggregate of faculties and forces 
consecrated to the well-being of all, to the admini£t ration of the 
common substance and possession, the terrestrial globe/' — 


* This chapter was written some time before the league of 
Nations plan adopted at the Peace Conference was issued. It is, 
in spite of a few points which might require modification, 
flowed to Stand as it w*s written, since the general course 
of the argument Still appears to be sound, es^cially as it raises 
points in relation to which the official scheme will mo£t cer- 

tainly require great changes. • 
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** Come, read the meaning of the deep ! 

The use of winds and waters learn I 

*Tis not to make the mother weep 
For sons that never will return. 

'Tis not to # make the nations show 
Contempt for all whom seas divide ; 

'Tis not to pamper war and woe 
Nor feed traditionary pride * 

* * * 

It is to knit with loving life 
The interests of land to land, 

To join in far-seen fellowship 
The tropic and the polar Strand. 

* * * -r 

And more, for Knowledge crowns the gain 
Of intercourse with other souls, 

And wisdom travels not in vain 
The plunging spaces of t lie poles. 

O may our voice have power to say 
How soon the wrecking discords cease, 

When every wandering wave is gay 
With golden argosies of peace." 

— George Meredith. 

& 

D EMOCRACY can only thrive in a demo- 
cratic netting ; and while any powerful 
remnants of the dynamic tradition survive in 
the world, it is unlikely that democracy will be able 
to reach the full term of its own development. For 
the dynamic tradition is from the nature of the 
case of an incurably predatory character ; ‘and 
democracy will be arrested in its self-realisation 
by so much of the dynamic habit of thought and 
way of life as it may be necessary to retain in order 
to gain immunity from attack. It has been one 
of the commonplaces of the Great War that the 
democratic countries have been compelled to 
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defend themselves against Prussianism by adopting 
the familiar Prussian methods of repression and 
regimentation* And what the war has actually 
provoked is always potentially present* Sc long as 
there are dynamic nations with highly centralised 
and omnicompetent authority and consequently 
in a more or less advanced fir re or preparation 
for military enterprise, it is not to he expected that 
their democratic neighbours will leave themselves 
at. theif mercy ; and the common democratic 
rights of freedom — whether of the person or of 
thought — have to be so far permanently subject 
to curtailment and even entire suspension in the 
event of war* It is eaSy to say that once the danger 
is pad, the former liberties will be automatically 
restored ; but r. does not so work out in actual 
fad* For authouty is ever loth to relinquish any 
advantage it has gained ; and there are ahvays 
parties in every community who either on selfish 
or academic grounds ?re favourable tp the curtail- 
ment of democratic rights. The restoration of 
these rights has commonly to be effected againft 
the opposition of parties interested in their curtail- 
ment* It is a matter of common knowledge that 
powerful interests are already at work, for 
instance, to secure that Ihe hard-won privileges 
of the Trade Unions shall not be redored to them ; 
and we may expect to find very considerable and 
d&igerous opposition* to the re-edablishment of 
those civil liberties which were suspended 44 for 
the duration of the war*” Itjs not likely, however. 
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that this opposition can be long maintained* But 
it is certain that it will be some time after the close 
of the war before the domestic liberties of the 
democratic countries will be restored to the point 
which they had reached at the beginning of the 
war ; and by so much democratic advance will have 
been retarded* 


I 

So that the development of the democratic 
principle requires the cessation of war and of 
preparedness for war* And this to begin with 
requires the disappearance of the dynamic 
tradition. But will the disappearance of the 
dynamic tradition necessarily carry with it the 
abolition of that preoccupation with national 
“ prestige ” and the like out of wfyjch it has always 
drawn its £lrength? The dynasty may vanish ; 
bilT nationalism may remain ; and the catchwords 
of national prestige and national honour may 
conceivably become a menace to peace and there- 
fore to freedom as real as the dynamic tradition* 

And at the present time there is, as has been 
previously shown, a very real possibility that the 
disappearance of the dyhaStic tradition may leave 
the door open to another type of predatory 
nationalism no less injurious to the cause of 
democracy* This is that < 14 commercial imper- 
ialism ” to ~ which reference has already been 
made* The impression has been deeply made 
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upon this generation th.it the accumulation of 
wealth constitutes the primary business of *he 
community. I* should aim to become *he richest, 
wealthied nation. It is not generally perceived 
that the^ distribution of this wedth is of a character 
which robs it of apy tight La be regarded as a 
u national ” intered. It is the in Lei eSt only of 
a comparatively small class within the nation. 
Yet so sedulously has this illusion of national 
prosperity been cultivated, and so feeble is the 
faculty of discrimination in the multitude, that it 
will yet be possible for commercial adventurers to 
mvoke and receive national endorsement of their 
projects even to the extent of a guarantee of military 
support in case of need. The surplus capital 
of a nation will , k avenues of activity beyond its 
frontiers and it will move heaven and earth to 
secure that the nation shall be committed to the 
business of protecting it when it goes abroad. 
it will do this by foClering the illusio& that in some 
mysterious way its profitable foreign excursions 
bring prosperity to the home community. A 
moment's reflection should be sufficient to show 
that operations of this kind will bring to no nation 
any compensation that is ^ven remotely commen- 
surate with the cod of guaranteeing them. 

Nor is it for their foreign adventures alone that 
these particular interests will work up national 
pricle and prejudice. # They look upon the home 
market with the same avid eye as tfie foreign ; 
arid it is an affair of common knowledge that they 


17 
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have not hesitated to inflame national feeling in 
order to secure invidious protective tariffs againCt 
other nations* 44 Keep out the foreigner " is 
always an effective battlecry ; it bears a certain 
immediate and obvious plausibility to the untutored 
and uncritical mind* The argument for free 
trade labours under the disadvantage of not 
possessing this kind of effective simplicity* Except 
in cases where free trade has been tried and is 
supported by experience, the argument f6r it has 
to lean upon populates which are not so easily 
demonstrable to the crowd and which do not lend 
themselves to glib catchwords such as the pro- 
tedh'onifts delight in. It is easy for instance, 
to show that the prosperity of a particular industry 
depends upon its security against a foreign compe- 
tition which apparently starts with the superior 
advantage of cheap labour ; and&a case may be 
fairly made for the protection of a young and 
struggling industry from unequal competition* 
The proteCtionist, however, extends his argument 
to cover all industry ; his concern is not for the 
growth of a struggling industry but for a monopoly 
of the home markets — what time he is also actively 
invading foreign markets* The free trader Ifas in 
reply to show that a protective tariff is a strangle- 
hold upon all industry* Because, for instance, 
it renders the capitalist producer immune from 
foreign competition, it reduces the necessity on fiis 
part to imprbve methods of production ; and in so 
much as his care is for his profits rather than the 
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real development of industry for the good of the 
social whole, he will n>nd to remain conlerr v, itli 
obsolete and antiquated methods of piodtutien so 
long as improvement is not essentia! to the main- 
tenance of profits. Moreover, it works in the 
direction of compelling the industries of the nation 
to utilise the raw materials available within its 
own borders even though these be inferior in 
quality to those obtainable elsewhere t with the 
result tiiat the national industries are seriously 
handicapped in competition in foreign markets, 
even in some cases in the home markets. The 
problem of clothing oneself in the United States 
of America is a sufficient illustration of the fantastic 
illusion that a proactive tariff makes for the com- 
mon good. T 1 k ariff on woollen goods may be 
useful to the owners of the woollen industries in 
America ; but the advantage is gained at the 
expense of the whole people, including the v&ty 
operatives in woollen mills. 

This is, however, not the place to state the whole 
case as between protection and free trade. Chiefly 
it is to our point here to emphasise the fad that 
the advocates of a protective tariff belong mainly 
to the capitalist class ; a$d that they will plead 
for a protective tariff on the ground of national 
prosperity, and that national pride and prejudice 
will be invoked in support of the argument. They 
wifi be careful to attain from calling undue 
attention to the point that a protective tariff will 
discriminate in favour of ?he classes that are 
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already sufficiently prosperous, and their popular 
argument will have much to say about the high 
wages of the worker, “ Make the foreigner 
pay n was the "battlecry of the Chamberlainite 
fiscal reformer in England ; and what the foreigner 
pays we all enjoy together* It sounds fair enough ; 
until it is seen that by no chance whatsoever does 
the foreigner pay anything. He may lose some- 
thing in the diminution of his trade ; but he pays 
nothing. The payment is made by the domestic 
consumer in the higher prices which immediately 
prevail in resped of “ proteded ” commodities ; 
and this higher price brings an advantage to whom ? 
To the worker ? Not at all, if the capitalist can 
help it. Will the worker get higher wages ? 
Only if he is drong enough to demand it. The 
empty hypocrisy of this talk about national 
prosperity should be evident frdhn the fad ,that 
tljfg very people who are interested in high prices 
are those who are equally interested in lowering 
wages. The increase of the wage rate during the 
war has not automatically or proportionately 
followed the rise in prices ; it has always to be 
wreded by main force from those whose intered 
lies in keeping prices high an ^ wages low* Under 
a protedionid regime, wages are rarely high 
enough to compensate for the higher cod of living, 
and the more dependent a country is upon importa- 
tion from abroad, the truer h this datement* *It 
is only in Countries like the United States of 
America where the natural resources are large and 
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more or less easily available that protection can 
effect any substantial appearance of social pros- 
perity, and even in hose case§ it k scarcely 
doubtful that the general prosperity would be 
greatly increased by the *erno\.d of a protective 
tariff. The dividends upon invested 'Capital would 
no doubt be lower; but the general level cf 
material well-being would be appreciably raised* 
Democracy mu£t make up its mind upon this 
point. It mu£t turn a cold and critical eye upon 
all plausible talk about national prosperity and ask 
whether this prosperity is in faCt the thing it 
professes to be. National wealth is so inequitably 
distributed tha* the production of wealth as a 
national concern is a polity pour rirc , Protection 
and commerci.n imperialism are devices which 
work in the interests of the already prosperous 
classes, a very small minority of the community* 
This is not to say that there are not advocataE^sf 
protective tariffs who sincerely believe all they say 
so f|^ently about 44 national ” prosperity ; of these 
good peopte it is not the disinterestedness that is 
to be called into question but the intelligence. 
But it as sure as anything can very well be that if 
a Statutory limit were sMt upon profits, incomes 
and fortunes, we should hear very little about 
protective tariffs and the need of protecting 
commercial interests 44 in partibus infidelibus” 
To say that this would immediately crush the 
incentive to the commercial and industrial enter- 
prise of the nation would be^n unworthy reflection 
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upon the patriotism of those who are at present 
directing the enterprise* In any case the point 
which is coming up for the decision of democratic 
communities is whether they are going to identify 
themselves with, and commit themselves to, the 
support of enterprises which primarily serve the 
interests of a class already well enough provided for 
and which can bring no advantage to the people 
at large commensurate with the risk involved in 
endorsing them* With the crumbling of the 
dynamic tradition, the one substantial cause Jsfill 
outstanding of international misunderstanding is 
commercial rivalry ; but this commercial rivalry 
is in no sense a rivalry between peoples ; it is 
purely a rivalry between the capitalist interests in 
the different countries* Are the democracies £till 
prepared to suffer arrest of their own development 
by retaining a sort of potential wlr-footing in* the 
iute'e^ts of what are after all mainly class- 
adventures ? ** 

But it may be urged that even in the event of 
the elimination of this type of commercial rivalry, 
the national feeling would £till remain — intrinsi- 
cally and without the adventitious aid of dynastic 
or commercial intereSls-c-a permanent ground of 
separation and possible dissension between peoples, 
even democratic peoples. We are told that there 
is such a thing as national “ honour ” which is^a 

* The proposal to establish an International Labour Standard 
will, of course, do something to rob the prote<5fioni£t argument of 
the force it borrows from playing up the M dumping " of 
goods produced by underpaid foreign labour. 
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sacred trust and which the nation mudt be prepared 
to defend against all comers. It may be seriously 
questioned whether this conception of national 
44 honour M is not an archaism which m.x lapped 
over from the age when men still lalked of gambling 
debts as 44 debts < of honour/' and gentlemen 
adjured their differences bv means of 44 affairs of 
honour/' It should be evident that ro nation has 
any kigd of honour which is subjedt to real offence 
save at its own hands, or which can be forfeited 
saye by its own act ; and a nation in anything like 
a mature dtage of ethical development should 
be (in a memorable phrase) “ too prou:.l to fight ” 
merely because its amour propre had been pricked 
by some ill-behaved urchin among the nations* 
No sclf-resped.mg citizen resorts to fisticuffs in 
order to avenge an insult ; and the more self- 
respecting he is the more effectual is the interior 
constraint which forbids him to adt in that way. 
And it is equally inconceivable that aself-rcspedting 
nation should think it worth while to assert itself 
in a retaliatory way againdi what after all can amount 
to no more than rudeness 01 impertinence. It is 
true that there is a good deal of residual superdlition 
in this particular region# which is apt to magnify 
out of all proportion the significance of such 
improprieties as disrespect tQ the flag ; but a little 
gpod humoured realism is all the antidote that 
is required* Such things as those have no real 
meaning except where symbolic 0 and formal 
punctilio Still takes precedence over the actualities 
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of life. For the reSI, the only possible sources of 
offence to national honour lies in the region where 
national honour travels abroad in the persons of 
official and unbfiicial individuals of that nation* 
But at this time of day, it is inconceivable that any 
issues should arise in this region which are not 
capable of easy and friendly adjustment* In 
point of fadl, that is what usually happens. 
Apologies are made ; a formula is adopted ; and 
the affair blows over. It will occur to the*cynical 
that in recent times the point of honour has be ; en 
chiefly insisted upon on such occasions as the 
pursuit seemed likely to eventuate in some 
material advantage ; in any case the point of 
honour survives only as an affair of Statesmen and 
diplomats and provokes no more than a languid 
interest in the remainder of the nation, which 
has more pressing concerns on tiand. National 
“ honour ” seems on the whole to be but a frill 
lefT over from jthe day in which the divine right of 
kings was Still a live dogma. 

In the fadt of nationality itself there is nothing 
which necessarily tends to a breach of the peace. 
We know that it represents no fadt of organic 
inheritance which is bouijd to perpetuate divisions 
of an unfriendly or unneighbourly kind between 
peoples. There is no modern 44 nation ” which can 
claim homogeneity of racial origin, of language, 
of religion. It describes a political unity within 
which a people by the simple process of living 
together has developed and is continuing to develop 
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a particular way of life and quality of culture* The 
peculiar colour of national life is due of coarse 
to some extent to its g^opraphicai location to the 
circumstances of its history, anti to natural 

resources, but national unity w achieved in the 
evolution of a commor tradition a id a common 
culture* N6r is it possible to fix any real bounds 
to the growth of a nation. It is a historical 
commonplace how the small primitive groupings 
of mat! have Readily grown in extent uniil we have 
reached the Stage of vast aggregations of polyglot 
peoples comprehended under a single national 
name — like the British Empire and the United 
States. The natidn ” possesses no fixity, and 
national feeling undergoes continual change and 
modification a the result of changing circum- 
stances. There are many like the present writer 
whpse early schooling left them with the impression 
that there was a necessary and permanent antag- 
onism of interest between the British and Frencff : 
but since then the Entente Cordiale and other 
momentous happenings have completely banished 
that hoary tradition from the British mind. It is, 
moreover, not open to question that the increase 
anefimprovement of me^ps of communication have 
done much to dispel the ignorance from which 
national prejudice and international suspicion 
drew their strength* The biological judgment 
upon nationality is ^pertinent to this point ? H All 
the mo£t important agencies producing the diver- 
gent modification of th^ nations are human 
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produdls and can be altered”* These agencies 
are presumably the factors which constitute what 
Mr* Benjamin Kidd called social heredity ; and 
he has shown \frith great force how possible it is 
to 41 impose the elements of a new social heredity ” 
on a whole people and to change its character 
accordingly^ The sum of the matter is that 
nationality is a fluid and changing entity ; and its 
intrinsic nature and its history appear to point to 
the conclusion that it is a necessary £tage in the 
evolution of human society, by which the caveman 
is to become at las! a citizen of the world* There 
is nothing to justify the expectation that present 
national characters and national frontiers will 
remain as permanent factors in the life of the 
world* 

This does not mean that the world will not 
continue to be organised on the baslfe of nationally ; 
it means only that the present national divisions 
are not permanent* The law of natural variation 
will operate in producing diversity in the com- 
plexion and culture of communities ; and the race 
will contain to the end an infinite variety of social 
types* Indeed as the dynamic imperial tradition 
decays, the tendency to induce uniformity among 
the peoples brought under a common rule will 
disappear ; and the free play of variation will 
probably be more evident in the future than it has 
been, at leail in the near pa&t* 'The emphasis upon 

* Chalmers Mitchell, Evolution and the War , p. 90. 

t Benjamin Kidd, The Science of Power , p* 305. 
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the rights of small nations and the disruption of 1 
Russia and of the Dual Monarchy into th~.it con- 
stituent nations both Jike indicate tha*- re shall 
have a considerable accentuaticfti ol Ai.fiinc c tive 
national types in the years ahead of us. But this is 
not in any sense a» matter for misgiving; for the 
larger the variety of typical national cultures, the 
more varied and rich will the life of the race 
become* As Lord Bryce said in the early days of 
the war, the world was already too uniform and was 
becoming more uniform every day ; unda rea&ion 
from uniformity is a sign of renewed life. 

At the same time it muSi not be foi gotten that 
without some balancing principle there are dangers 
inherent in nationality. It has been juftly 
observed that nationality is an admirable thing 
when it is being struggled for, but that once achieved 
it 4s apt to become a peril. The passion for 
nationality may overshoot its mark. National 
self-consciousness may breed national self- 
conceit ; and out of this temper especially under 
the conditions of modern commerce may grow the 
spirit of aggression. It is useless to hide this fa£t 
from ourselves ; the recent history of Italy gives 
ample demonstration of k. The Italy of Garibaldi 
was hardly recognisable in the Italy of the Tripoli 
adventure. It is therefore necessary that the 
nations that have come to new birth in the world- 
travail of these laftfive years, should be preserved 
from the danger of becoming aggressive at the 
expense of their neighbours, and in this necessity 
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is contained in little the entire problem of inter- 
national integration which is likely to occupy the 
minds of Statesmen and political thinkers in the 
coming century* At the same time the ultimate 
security of the peace which is necessary to the 
progress of the democratic principle muSt lie not 
in external safeguards and checks* but in the 
increasing democratisation of national life* The 
elimination of those residual predatory interests 
which Still dog the Steps of democracy and are 
Still able to pervert it to their own ends may be 
helped by the creation of international machinery 
which will limit the area of their opportunities ; 
but it depends moSt of all upon the progressive 
disappearance of class and sectional privileges 
within the nations* For privilege is always 
predatory ; and so long as there Still remain 
privileged classes within the nations no inter- 
national machinery of adjustment and restraint 
can do more than preserve a highly precarious 
equilibrium between conflicting interests* 

III 

Upon this whole subje$ there is little to be said 
which is not already perfectly clear to those who 
have given it any serious thought* Two courses 
are open, and only two, to modern democracies* 
They may choose to retain th& traditional dogmas 
of national s6vereignty and “ honour ” and the 
current acceptances of the business syStem, or 
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they may resolve upon a break with the pa$h The 
consequencies of the first choice are p*Ac£iy 
evident from the flate into which the vcrld has 
been brought by its operation irf the t. ar pa£L 
It implies the retention oi a privileged class with 
interests to be defended at home and abroad ; it 
wilt work 01ft in competitive commerce and as a 
natural corollary in competitive armaments* And 
competitive armaments soon or late mean war* 
It has Already been pointed cut how the doctrine 
of w military “ preparedness ” muSl inevitably 
retard and arrest the realisation of democratic 
liberty within the nation, but it muft farther be 
recognised that any general retention of military 
establishments, under the conditions of modern 
industry, mu£i eventuate in the total destruction 
of democracy and civilisation* The other choice 
means a deliberate and piogressive attempt to 
organise the intercourse of nations upon a basis 
of reciprocity and co-operation*^ Even though 
the consequences of such an attempt may be at 
present uncertain and problematical, it may at 
lea£l be asserted that they cannot be worse than 
those which have so tragically ensued from the 
fornfer tradition* $ 

Inde'ed, we have already come to a £tate of the 
world in which the former tradition has long 
ceased to correspond to actuality. So long as the 
means of communication remained elementary 
and slow, it was possible for nation? to live more 
or less independent lives and it was in their interest 
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to become self-sufficing and self-contained* They 
were sufficiently far from one another to meet only 
in the event of border brawls or of predatory 
excursions on a*large scale on the part of a strong 
neighbour against a weaker* But with the itiodern 
development of the means o£ communication a 
policy of isolation has become utterly impossible* 
The world has become a neighbourhood ; and 
national interests are inextricably intertwined* 
When President Wilson said in 1916 that the 
European War was the la£t great war out of par- 
ticipation in which it would be possible for the 
United States to remain, he was speaking with 
this particular circumstance in mind ; and 
not even his foresight was sufficient at that time 
to see that the day of isolation was already over* 
In six months, the United States was engulfed in 
the bloody maelstrom. The policy of national 
isolation is obsolete ; and the persons who advocate 
military preparedness and protective tariffs are 
44 back numbers/' These atavitic policies are 
no longer possible except at the cot of the incalcu- 
lable impoverishment of the nation which adopts 
them* The nation that shuts others out also 
shuts itself in and will slowly perish from an 
inbreeding mind and an ingrowing energy* For 
the barrier againt mutual confidence and goodwill 
which is military preparedness, and the barrier 
againt reciprocal trade, whith is a protective 
tariff, hinder much more than the exchanges of 
friendship and trade* They hinder that exchange 
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of spiritual, intellectual and cultural gods which 
are on any radical analysis more essentia! to a 
people's growth and wealth than its trade* 

Even as things are, those hSrriers are not 
sufficient to prevent a certain mutuality in trade and 
in culture. Neither the Gernta ' tana could keep 
Sheffield sted out of Germany, nor does the United 
States tariff keep Bradford cloth out of America, 
and in the region of intellectual and cultural 
interesfs the commerce has attained in recent 
times a considerable briskness* But in the present 
3 tate of the world, why should a nation Sill cling 
to the illusion that it is a source of strength 
to be self-contained ? It ; .s simply silly to continue 
to live on homemade goods and homemade ideas 
when one's neigi;' jours are ready to supply those 
which they are in a position to produce better than 
ourselves, and to supply them freely on a basis 
of fair exchange ; and it is no compensation for 
the consumption of second-rate j>oods that it 
helps to increase the bank balance of a few of one's 
countrymen especially when these few country- 
men who are thus profited can out of their profits 
procure the superior foreign article which they put 
out df the reach of the re£K 

The organisation of the world upon a basis of 
international reciprocity becomes a necessity by 
reason of the proximity into which modern means 
of* communication *have thrown the peoples. 
The process is indeed already afoot # and in spite 
of hindrances will inevitably grow in power and 
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range; and we are only anticipating events when 
we set out to organise the nations on a foundation 
of mutuality. The process is, however, not 
without its difficulties ; and the conditions which 
are necessary in order to create a league of nations 
bound together by a principle of reciprocity may be 
passed in brief review. 


IV 

Firsd of all it is necessary that the la£t vestige 
of imperial dominion should disappear. A nation 
which is held unwillingly within a particular 
political unity should be emancipated and be set up 
in independence. Real reciprocity is only possible 
on a foundation of common freedom, and it is a 
pre-requisite of any scheme of world federation 
that any so-called 44 subject ” nltion which puts 
in a claim to independence should have its claim 
conceded at sight. The whole conception of 
reciprocity is denied when a nation is dragged into 
the scheme at the tail of another. At the same 
time it should be made clear that an independence 
thus recognised does not carry with it the prero- 
gative of a sovereigntyvpf the traditional kind. 
Independence is to mean autonomy in domestic 
affairs but not independent action in external 
affairs. Reciprocity implies joint action in matters 
of international interest ; anea in so much as the 
working of a Veciprocal scheme implies the power 
of authoritative action by some superior joint 
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council, it is clear that there mud be a cession of 
such portion of national sovereignty as is implied 
in the joint transaction of international, affairs, 
Nor is this to be a rule merely for the lesser or the 
newly emancipated nations. Clearly it mud be 
a rule for all narions great or small which enter 
into the arrangement. It is suppo^d that the 
nations will be found unready to make this 
surrender ; in which cast it is in no need of 
demonstration that a League of Nations is impossible 
saye only for the purely negative business of 
adjusting difficulties and settling disputes. That 
indeed were a great j?ain, even though from the 
nature of the case it would in all probability be 
only temporary. Nations dill beading sovereignty 
would soon or lan be tempted to take matters into 
their own hands in the event of adjudments and 
settlements which proved unsatisfactory. But in 
point of fad there is no difficulty at all about thi^ 
cession of sovereignty except in *the minds of 
incurable jingoes or legal doctrinaires, The thing 
has been dgne and is in practice on a large scale 
already. That vad unity called the United 
States of America became and remains possible 
only because independent dates have voluntarily 
ceded certain elements of their sovereignty to a 
federal authority ; and there is no objection other 
thjn that of chauvinidic prejudice or of academic 
theory which could tffe&ually prevent the creation 
of a United States of Europe on the same basis and a 
greatly extended United Stafes of America as welh 
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But it requires to be emphasised at this point 
that we need less a league of nations than a league 
of peoples ; and if it be alleged that this is a 
distinction whfch implies no real difference, the 
answer mud be made that the difference is indeed 
deep and vital. Sir Rabindranath Tagore has 
lately criticised the idea of the nation on the ground 
that it is the organisation of a people in the interests 
of its material welfare and power ;* and insomuch 
as the nation finds its focus in the sovereign date, 
its effeCl is separative and divisive, A league of 
nations in the Wedern World would tend to be 
a league of states, of governments ; and the 
psychological inheritance of' such a league would 
tend to an undue preoccupation with schemes 
and policies rather than the broader matters of 
human intercourse. It is inconceivable that a 
league of nations will be atfle to dived ijtself 
from the charaderidic dock-in-trade of the 
specialid in “ foreign affairs,” since it would 
naturally be engineered by datesmen schooled in 
the traditional order. No league has any chance 
of permanence which does not break wholly with 
the current conventions of international business ; 
and the only hope of su«*h a break lies in the aired 
seleClion by the people of the various countries of 
their own representatives on the council of the 
league. The league mud be democratically 
controlled ; and that with as* much dired detiio- 
cratic power as such expedients as proportional 
* S«e Atlantic Monthly, March, 1917, p, 291, 
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representation and recall can secure* The foreign 
offices of Europe are sc incurably Steeped in ru evil 
tradition that the less they have to ao with any 
future league the better* ^ne * secrecy, the 
intrigue, the diplomatic finesse in which they have 
been expert are incongruous whh the democratic 
principle ; aifd it is necessary in the interest of 
international understanding that they should be put 
out of commission with all decent haSte* The kind 
of domestic organisation for foieign business 
which a league of nations requires differs toto 
coelo from the existing institution ; and it will have 
to be built from the bottom up* 

A league of peoples requires plain dealing in the 
open ; but there is nothing gained even then if 
there be no public apprehension of the nature of 
the business in hand* Hitherto, the common man 
has displayed but a flickering interest in the external 
affairs of his country ; and this vaSt and important . 
region has been left the monopqjy of a com- 
paratively small coterie of people who have made 
the shunning of publicity a fine art. This circum- 
stance is bound up with the fa6t that speaking 
generally these persons have consistently belonged 
to the prosperous classes 'f and the conventions 
of the diplomatic tradition have made it a preserve 
of people possessing considerable independent 
incomes* It is needless to observe how inevitably 
the whole service mftS t be vitiated by this anti- 
democratic discrimination* The * established 
syStem is secured by employing in it only those 
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whose upbringing and education have infilled into 
them the spirit of class superiority and ascendency. 
The Foreign Offices of Europe have from the 
nature of the case been the breeding ground of 
jingoism and chauvinism. The principle of 
democratic control in foreign affairs, both by the 
public discussion of international business and by 
the thorough democratisation of Foreign Offices 
is a sine qua non not alone of democracy at home 
but of any such league of peoples as * may be 
established. 

It follows as a corollary that there should be a 
systematic education of the people in foreign 
affairs. Popular ignorance would nullify any 
advantage which accrued from the democratisation 
of the control and the conduct of international 
business. For the control ^pd conduct would 
under such conditions pass back into the hands of 
, specialists and experts and interested parties. This 
popular education does not fall to be considered 
in detail at this point. But it may be questioned 
whether it can be effectively sustained unless in 
some form or another foreign relations can be made 
a permanent issue of domestic politics. Perhaps 
we may come to the poSit of instituting the popular 
election of the persons in whom the responsibility 
of foreign business shall be vested. At the present 
time it is only rarely, and then but in a subordinate 
way, that questions of foreigh' policy enter into the 
issues of an election ; and until some means is 
devised of educating the public mind in the 
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subjed-matter of foreign relations, this condition 
will continue. 


V 

It is, however, likely mat the fora' of circum- 
stances may Expedite this process of education. 
The articles of the coming peace are guaranteed to 
contaii^ a provision for general disarmament ; 
and so far as Europe is concerned, this will be a 
worR of necessity and not ot supererogation. 
Professor Delbriick, for instance, has come to 
acknowledge that the derided notions ” of 
disarmament, nitherto “ entertained only by 
persons of no amount,” are likely to be raised to 
** the position uf the ruling principle of our 
time.”* His conversion is due tu the faft that 
the war will leave the belligerents of Europe in a 
financial position which will not only make the^ 
the increase of armaments impossible, but will 
require the very drastic reduction of their military 
establishments. The only danger to the process 
of disarmament lies in the circumstance that two 
of the belligerent powers, the United States and 
Japan, have been so little Crippled by the war that 
they are in a position and may get into the mood 
to maintain large armaments. It is useless to 
obscure from ourselves the further circumstance 
that these two povters that are in a position to 
afford large military establishments l&ok upon one 

* Prassische Jahrhucher (November, 1917). 
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another with a considerable measure of suspicion 
despite their recent association upon the same side 
in the war, and the formal professions of mutual 
good-will that liave latterly been made* It mudt 
be borne in mind that Japan is dtill mainly dyna&ic 
in government and consequently imperialistic in 
spirit, that its economic development seems to 
require an expansion of marketing opportunities, 
and that its over-population will Stimulate emi- 
gration* In these matters there is plenty of 
inflammable Stuff ; and we should be guilty ofnot 
facing the fadts of the case,, did we not perceive 
that by reason of the attraction which WeStern 
America has for the Japanese emigrant, and of the 
peculiar interest which America has taken in the 
welfare of China, situations of very great peril 
may arise between Japan and ^he United States* 
It is upon such a State of the case that the argument 
/or universal military service in America will be 
based ; and indeed muSt be based ; as it is 
inconceivable that any American in his senses 
should apprehend any danger from the other side 
of the Atlantic* The certain democratisation of 
Europe and the virtual certainty of the impossibility 
on financial grounds of^any considerable war-like 
enterprise on the part of the European nations make 
the contingency of a Transatlantic war unthink- 
able at the present time, or indeed at any future 
time. This, of course, presupposes that the 
causes of friction likely to arise from the national 
underwriting of private foreign investments will 
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be removed by a common understanding that 
the privates ventures of capital abroad art made 
at its own risk* 

The possible strain of the situation bet ween the 
United Stales ana Japan is, however, already 
alleviated to some# extent: by the prospeft of a 
democratic movement in the tatter country* 
Japan can in any case hardly expert to keep its 
institutions intact if it enters into reriprocal 
relations with democratic communities* Now, for 
the* firjft time, a commoner is premier of Japan ; 
and the widespread social discontent is likely 
to stimulate the tendency to popularise the 
machinery of government* It is probably too 
much to expev* in the present State of Japanese 
education, that the veneration in which the 
dynaSty is held will speedily disappear* Yet after 
the swift and dramatic disappearance of “ divine 
rights " in Germany, it is not wise to assume th^f 
historical processes of this type # are necessarily 
slow* 

Apart, however, from the possible causes of 
fridtion between the United States and Japan, there 
seems to be little insuperable difficulty in reaching 
an international understanding concerning disarma- 
ment*** Upon such an understanding, the whole 
future of the projected League of Nations hangs. 

League will be no more than an empty shell 
if the constituent nations Still continue to go about 

* This Statement does not seem quite? so true now as 
when it was written, in view of the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty. * 
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with loaded fire-arms* Yet even if the League 
itself were not to come into existence immediately 
the economic necessity of disarmament would of 
itself suffice to ‘change international relationships 
very profoundly* Reduction in armaments will 
involve a revolution in foreign policy* For the 
two things go together* A particular kind of 
foreign policy requires a corresponding scale 
of armaments ; and the ftate of a nation's arma- 
ments very materially affedfs the obje< 5 ts and the 
tone of its foreign policy. In a word the reduction 
of armaments would compel the nations in some 
sort to moralise their mutual relations* The old 
basis of ambition-cum-fear backed by force will 
have to be displaced by a practice of plain dealing 
and mutual understanding* Since the nations 
cannot afford to fight one another for some time 
to come, there is nothing for it but that they learn 
to behave themselves properly toward each other* 
After a while it is permissible to hope that they 
would not want to fight each other* 

r 

VI 

But if disarmament li likely to compel a hew 
type of international dealing, it is plain that there 
mu sl be some kind of international clearing house. 
We have gone pas 0 ! the ftage at which one nation 
can transadl a bargain with another which will not 
affedt the interests of a third party. The shrinkage 
of the world has thrown the nations too closely 
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together for any of them to suppose that they can * 
determine their policies in isolation and carry 
them through piece-meal with this one and that, 
without reference to the reSL I^refertmial trade 
agreements, for instance, are not n rely an affait 
of the contracting parties ; .hey affect all the 
nations* And it is impossible any longer — in the 
absence of force majeure — to eSIablisn relations of 
that^nd without the consent of the **eSl of the 
world* The case for an international clearing 
hptise is indeed at this time of clay irresistible* 
Moreover, the immediate stress of the food- 
situation throughout the world is certain to require 
some such organ for the co-ordination and the 
distribution of ' available food-supply, It seems 
likely that the supply of food for the world will be 
for some years inadequate to the need without 
cateful distribution ; and it will require the moSt 
careful organisation and rationing of what food 
there is if the people of *ome p^rts of the world 
are to escape very great and protracted hardship* 
For this, a clearing house is necessary* Fortun- 
ately we have the foundations of this organisation 
already laid — on the one hand in the machinery of 
international distribution created by Mr* Hoover, 
and oh the other in Mr* David Lubin's far-seeing 
institution of an international bureau for the survey 
the world's grain resources* From a central 
organisation of this kind the world will need to 
receive its food for some time to cofhe* 

Nor is the problem of* food the only urgent 
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' matter of this kind* There will be presently a 
very great demand for the raw material of industrial 
production* In the paSt, raw material has been 
provided by means of private ventures of all kinds 
on a competitive basis* Any reversion to such a 
chaotic and uncoordinated method of providing 
raw material would be attended by consequences 
of a mo£t disastrous kind* There would be no 
guarantee of equitable distribution amotyp the 
nations ; with the result that those unfavourably 
placed in the matter of capital or credit, would 'he 
put in a position of permanent and increasing 
economic dependence and disability* If the nations 
now released from ancient tyrannies are to be set 
upon their feet, it is plain that they muSt receive 
supplies of raw material as nearly adequate for their 
need as possible* Otherwise vge may create a 
number of pauper nations* In addition to this 
f$£t, there is also the danger that the private 
exploitation of the sources of raw material would 
tend to the subjugation of backward peoples 
whose lands chanced to be rich in such material* 
It is an old and a shameful £tory how the need of 
civilisation for raw material has led to the laceration 
and impoverishment of the native population of 
(say) Africa ; and it is necessary that the conscience 
of the world should refuse to tolerate the system 
of concessions and the like which made thp 
criminality possible* On both grounds — the need 
of industrial production among the civilised people, 
and the rights of the undeveloped peoples — a 
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sytern of the joint international quet and di£iri-< 
bution of raw material is requisite. 

This international rationing of raw material may 
seem a drastic and impracticable proposal ; but any 
consideration of its alternatives mrt drive us to 
the conclusion that we cannot escape some experi- 
ment however inadequate in this direction. In the 
present tate of the woxla, the balance is so over- 
whelmingly in favoui ot the Strong r.aUons that 
aoy perpetuation of the private and competitive 
qflet of raw materials will simply lead to a druggie 
of great commercial imperialisms in which the 
victims will be the weak nations. Jut as the 
unprivileged classes within the nation have been 
the victims of the great industrial powers, the weakei 
nations which £iart with a handicap in the struggle 
will be disabled in perpetuity and will be squeezed 
between their Stronger neighbours. It is difficult 
to see that the economic dependence and sub- 
jection of one nation to another differs appreciably 
in its consequences to the people at large from that 
political dependence and subjection to detroy 
which the European war was undertaken and 
fought at so terrific a co|t. 

VII 

The necessity and the logic of the case leads us 
therefore, to expert the creation of an international 
organisation which shall have &rtain positive 
functions in addition to, the negative task of 
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« Vnitigating the causes of international friCtion and 
the adjustment of differences* The hope of the per- 
manence of the League lies in its positive activities 
rather than in its purely negative offices* More- 
over, the just rationing of food and raw material 
would of itself so considerably diminish the possi- 
bility of international misunderStandihg, that we 
may look to the extension of the positive and in- 
tegrative functions of the League while the need of 
purely mediatorial activity would naturally decrease* 
Nor have we exhausted the matters in which tft$ 
need of the nations requires aCtion and organ- 
isation of a constructive and positive kind* At the 
present time it is plain that some of the peoples 
newly liberated are not in a position to conduct 
their affairs without outside assistance* Palestine, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, for instance, muSt be 
guided and protected for some time to come ; and 
while the peoples of these countries might choose 
to be placed undqr the wing of one or other of the 
existing ** great ” powers, it is not open to argu- 
ment that such a connection should be*under an 
arrangement which secured the accountability of 
the protecting power to an international body* If 
Great Britain becomes foster-mother to Palestine, 
or France to Syria, the agreement should be so 
formulated that this relationship is always subjeCt 
to revision at the hands of the League of Peoples^ 
The case with the native populations in the former 
German colonies is Still more clear* Africa, in 
especial, has suffered unspeakable things from the 
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imperialistic rivalries of the European nations 
and its whole future development is bound up 
with a guarantee that its territory and its peoples 
shall be immune from invasion* and exploitation 
at the hands of nations with selhsh purposes* This 
again points to fh<j institution of a system of inter- 
national tuttlage and supervision. It goes without 
saying, of course, that any such international aCtion 
should consist not only of protection and tutelage, 
but of education into sell- government. The 
ytteCtion as to the mode in which this international 
supervision should be exercised is secondary. 
The proposal that it should be made effective by 
means of inter i national commissions is met with the 
objection tha 4 international commissions have 
proved to be a failure in practice. In some cases 
this is doubtless true ; but it is not the whole truth. 
The Danube Commission and the PoCtal Union 
furnish examples of successful management by 
international commission. But there is no need 
to mix up the question of international super- 
vision wi^h the method of rendering it effective. 
There appears to be no inconsistency in maintaining 
that the method of international commission would 
be'moCt: fruitful in some ihCtances, while the method 
of devolving the work upon a single nation suitably 
placed for doing it would be more advantageous 
in other cases. In those instances, where a 
weak or backwarcWpeople is capable of appreciating 
the alternatives, there is no reasorf why the choice 
should not be left to the people themselves* 
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, v. One of the further consequences of the con- 
tra&ion of the world is that health has become an 
international question. The days when a plague 
could be confined to a city are over.* The recent 
spread of the so-called " Spanish ” influenza is an 
instance which proves how indissolubly bound 
together the world has come to be. And the system 
of national quarantines has to be superseded by an 
international organ for the localisation and the 

. . . —issue* 

extirpation of diseases which like the bubonic 
and the pneumonic plagues are capable of easy 
and destructive diffusion ; and for the removal of 
those conditions of filth and insanitation in any part 
of the world to which these ' scourges owe their 
origin. It is likely, moreover, that the great 
increase in pulmonary and venereal diseases as 
bye-produtfis of the war requjre international 
handling if their wor£f consequences are to be 
averted. 

r 

It will also belong to the proposed international 

body to oversee and improve the facilities for 

travel and transport. Obviously this is largely a 

question of keeping the seas an open highway for 

traffic. The phrase 44 the freedom of the seas ” 

has a special connotation in current discussibns 

which is apt to obscure the real point at issue. The 

claim made by the German Government for the 

establishment of the 44 freedom of the seas ,f seemed 

* 

* If, indeed, there ever were any sutfi days. In 1665, the 
Great Plague was < brought from London to Eyam, a little 
Derbyshire town, in a parcel of cloth consigned to the local 
tailor 1 * 
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and waS intended to imply that British naval 
supremacy had constituted a hindrance to sea-borne 
trade in normal times. No one with arr, historical 
knowledge would be able to cons Ait to tint judg- 
ment, British na\al supremacy ha - been in no 
sense a limitation upon the 11 IK edom of the seas 
in times of peace. The seas have always been free 
in modern times ; and so far from its having been 
reacted by British naval supremacy, a good case 
may^Tfc made out for the contrary view. The 
safety of the high seas is possibly rrore connected 
with the efficiency of the British navy than a super- 
ficial judgment might allow. The freedom of 
the seas only comes fn question in war time ; and 
if we are minded to eliminate war from the world 
the whole problem loses its relevancy anyhow, 
except in so far that some measure of police 
surveillance may continue to be necessary. In the 
meantime it should be remembered that the insular 
position of Great Britain has created the necessity 
in pa£l times for a strong navy irf order to secure 
the freedom of the seas for its own commerce ; 
but it is nof to be maintained for a moment that it 
has in recent times used its supremacy to limit the 
freedom of other commcr Je. Even if the policing 
of the high seas should be placed by the international 
authority in the hands of Great Britain, its 
pa£t record shows that it may be trusted ; and in any 
case its own intere^j: in the free and unimpeded 
passage of commerce upon the seasWs a guarantee 
that it would discharge its office effectually. 
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Still, it is probably not desirable that the control 
of the seas should be devolved upon a single power* 
The universal interests of the nations in the franch- 
chise of the ocean highways make it necessary that 
their protection be an international obligation* 
This part of the problem should, however, present 
no insuperable difficulty* In practice the high 
seas are to all intents and purposes already 
neutralised* Our difficulties arise when we come 
to the question of narrow inter-ocean waterways* 
The mo£t conspicuous, though perhaps not the 
moft important, case of this type, is the water 
connecting the Black and the /Egean Seas ; and 
the obvious solution lies in tlie permanent neutral- 
isation of the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora and 
the Dardanelles* There is no difficulty involved 
in the institution of an international commission 
to carry this project into effeCt* This particular 
putlet affeCts so many nations that it is intolerable 
that it should remain the particular property of a 
single nation ; and the only possible alternative 
is this of neutralisation under international com- 
mission* The straits of Gibraltar present a 
different though a no more difficult problem* With 
the development of modern ordnance, the military 
and political importance of the Rock of Gibraltar 
has virtually disappeared ; and its value is chiefly 
that of a naval base and coaling Nation* It is 
difficult to see what purpose under modern con- 
ditions the retention of a kind of British sovereignty 
in the Straits serves. ♦ In the days when the route 
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to India had to be prote<fted, it was of course* « 
another ftory : and there is really nu reasj n why 
the Straits of Gibraltar —as weh as ail otr .-r narrow 
waterways — should not be neutralised in per- 
petuity under interr ational guarantee* The 
experience of the .present war in ihe matter of 
submarine Attacks on merchant ships in the 
Mediterranean showed how ineffedlual any 
guardianship of the Straits is likely to be in the 
future ; and the same thing is irue of all water- 
ways which are not sufficiently narrow to be 
swiftly barred against entrance by submarine craft* 
The mo£t thorny part of this problem lies in 
the question of the two great inter-ocean canals, 
Sues: and Panar.w. These two passages a r e now 
held by single powers though they are governed 
in such a way as to give virtual equality of use to 
th®> seacraft of all nations* Apart from the 
profits which accrue to the possessing nations from 
the charges upon traffic, it in difficult to see what 
advantage the arrangement possesses* It is in the 
interest of the possessing nations to encourage the 
general use of the canals, so much so, indeed, that 
it has been found expedifjnt by the United States 
to renounce the idea of preferential treatment 
to its’ own shipping in the Panama Canal. 
Probably not much would be immediately gained 
by the neutralisation of these canals, though 
it?s likely that the#pressure of circumstances may 
lead to such an event at a later lime. Never- 
theless, any international authority would find it 
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k necessary to secure that craft of all natioAs should 
have free and equal access to the canals at all 
times* 

But the facilitation of international traffic is not 
an affair of the water only* It is no less essential 
that the great trunk railroads should be effectually 
co-ordinated* The British project of an “ all-red 
route ” round the world is an instance of the kind 
of co-ordination that is required* The Interstate 
Railroad Commission of the United States Supplies 
the idea at another angle* The convenient inter- 
national transport of persons and commodities, 
the regulation of time-schedules, of fares and 
freights, is surely part of tht subject matter of a 
League of Nations* It has long been seen that 
the roads of a nation are its arteries and veins ; 
and the provision of cheap anc| easy transit for 
persons and things may well become one of ^the 
mod potent factors in the cohesive energy of a 
League of Nations* 

Enough has already been said upon the conditions 
of international trade which are requisite to the 
project of a League of Peoples* Invidious pro- 
tective tariffs, “ favoured nation ” clauses, prefer- 
ential arrangements oV any kind mujft work 
injuriously to the process of integration* That 
these devices are also injurious to the nations which 
utilise them is of less moment to us at this point 
than their effect in creating rivalry and antagonism* 
To secure a genuine and universal reciprocity in 
trade should be one of the aims of the league, as it 
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will also* be one of the primary conditions o c its j 
consolidation and growth* 

vm 


But may not this concentration of authority in 
the hands o{ an irfternaticnal body create a kind 
of super-£tate ? In any case this d auger is very 
ivmote at the present time ; but it is no less neces- 
sary «&at at its inception conditions should be 
agreed upon which will safeguard h from such a 
tendency* This might be done in one of two 
ways* It might, for instance, be ordained that the 
machinery of the League should not be unitary, 
but that the commissions requisite for various 
purposes sboulu be independently appointed by 
the contracting nations and derive their mandate 
diredlly from them ; and in the event of over- 
lapping, the commissions concerned might adjust 
the matter by joint session. The other alternative 
is that there should be a supreme international 
authority, but that it should be subject to a 
41 Barrier Atfh”* This would provide that the 
power and the enactments of the authority should 

* T»he Barrier Aft was a Presbyterian device againft hasty 
innovation. 44 Every proposal which contemplates a material 
change irrthe constitution of the Church or in its laws respecting 
doftrine, discipline, government, or worship, after being con- 
sidered and accepted by the Synod, rnuft be sent down to 
Presbyteries for their approval or disapproval, before it can 
became the law of the Church." (The Book of Order of the 
Presbyterian Church of ^England, p. 50.) Juft so, the Federal 
Amendment to the Conftitution of the United States relative 
to prohibition had to be referred to the several ftates for endorse- 
ment before final ratification, # 
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be perpetually subject to the revision of'the con- 
tracting parties ; and it would be impossible 
for the international body to take any material 
Ctep outside the limits of its mandate and conse- 
quently to extend its sphere of authority without 
the general consent of the ^nations concerned* 
Perhaps both these conditions are* necessary — 
the dired: appointment of commissions and the 
Barrier ACt ; and in any case a general agreement 
should be reached beforehand as to the liifiits and 
nature of the functions to be vested in the inter- 
national body* It is plain, of course, that in any 
event the League mu£i Ctand upon consent* It 
will be a voluntary association of free peoples ; and 
its maintenance will depend upon the impossibility 
of its ever accruing any authority sufficient to 
prevent the withdrawal of any nation which might 
be so minded* It is questionable whether oncejhe 
^League had come into operation, any nation could 
afford to withdraw ; but no power should be 
veCted in it to coerce a nation to remain in the 
League againCt its will* The basis of free and 
voluntary association is the only guarantee of 
genuine and fruitful solidarity* 

This, however, raises the quedion of whether 
the League should be armed with powers to enforce 
its decisions* That it should be endowed with a 
definite judicial authority goes without saying ; 
but is it to be supported by a police organisation ? 
In the preserft slate of opinion it appears likely 
that some kind of international police force will be 
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attachecf to the League ; but there are some reasons 
for doubting whether such a provision is 1 eccssarv 
or likely to be user ih In this conrcCbior the 
interesting point has been raised tfiar th,, CcnChtu- 
tion of the United Stages esl:bl«shed a court vo 
adjudicate upon disputes between die States, with 
no provision of force to compel ? State to accept 
the Court's decision, but depending upon public 
opinion alone to validate the judgment. Had 
there Been any attempt on the par: of those who 
framed the Constitution to invest the federal 
authority with power to coerce a recalcitrant State, 
it is likely that the Union would never have come 
into existence ; btlt the Union was founded 
and survived despite the absence of coercive 
sanctions, and die venture of faith has been vindi- 
cated by the growth and unity of the American 
pgpple** There is a real danger leit the institution 
of a police force at the disposal of the League might 
prove a disruptive faCtor ; and the question shoulS 
be carefully canvassed before a decision is reached 
In any case it is safe to say that it should be the 
business of the League to work towards the 
ultimate elimination of coercive sanctions. 

Blit meantime is there any method by which the 
League could effectually deal with recalcitrant 
nations other than diredt physical compulsion ? 

A good deal has been said about the use of 

» 

m 

* Technically, in the Civil War, force was^ised to prevent the 
secession of the South ; but what the North really fought for 
was the abolition of slavery, • 
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t ^economic boycott ; but it requires some casuistry 
to distinguish successfully between military coer- 
cion and economic boycott* Certainly in intention 
both devices come within the same category, 
and in result they may work out in curiously 
identical fashion* Constraint Ipy Starvation bears 
in effedt a Strong family resemblance to constraint 
by destructive force majeure * At the same tirne^ 

it is evident that a nation which chooses to put 

^ x 

itself 44 in contumaciam ” muSt in some way or 
another pay the penalty of its offence* The Batik 
Clearing House deals with an offending and 
impenitent member by the simple process of 
exclusion* In the League of "Nations, a nation in 
the same position should be dealt with in the 
same fashion ; it should understand that its 
persistency in the offending attitude carries with 
it exclusion from the comity of nations* It should, 
that is, be compelled to accept the responsibility 
of imposing the punishment upon itself. It has 
put itself outside' the pale ; and no injustice is 
involved in accepting its deed at its obvious face 
value and letting it remain where it has chosen 
to place itself until such^ime as it eledts to think 
better of its aStion* It is doubtful whether ^ny 
constituent nation would think it worth while* to 
indulge in a contumacy which automatically led 
to excommunication* 

It would take us too far afield*from our purpose 
to discuss the cfetails of the organisation required 
by a League of Nations** Questions of constitution 
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and representation, the problems involved in the 
adhesion to the League of va£t composite aggregates 1 
like the British Empin and of the place >i some 
of the minute independent £htes^hat s^!? remain 
in the world, — these ard many more matters 
will have to be ^ faced in die mftitution of 
the Leagued Here, however, it has been our 
business merely to point out that some such 
devige as a League of Peoples is entirely 
necessary to the further development of the 
democratic principle, and to pass it. brief review 
certain of the conditions which the League mu£i 
satisfy, and certain of the functions it mu£t assume, 
if it is to be con. *i£tent with and helpful to the realisa- 
tion of the ideal r{ democracy* A League to enforce 
peace may be no more than the Holy Alliance 
redivivas, an unholy alliance in defence of the 
ftslm quo ** What is needed is a League to guarantee 
freedom and to promote fellowship, and given such 
a League peace will largely look after itself* It fs 
not sufficiently recognised that to make peace an 
objedt in ijself is to condemn the world to virtual 
stagnation* The only peace, like the only happi- 
ness which is permanent^ is that which is a bye- 
proSudf* Permanent peace will come from a 
voluntary association of peoples co-operating on a 
basis of reciprocity ; and such a consummation is 
not so far off as it would ac firSt sight appear* The 

* It is hardly possi&e to resist the remark at this point that 
the League as fashioned in Paris beai# a strong family 
Likeness to the Holy Alliance, and so far behaves uncommonly 
like it, — e*g*, towards Russia and Hungary. 
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reciprocity which has been established ‘between 
'•the Allied peoples in the war will have to be con- 
tinued long after the war* Their needs are so 
vaSt that they mil only escape death and want by 
close co-operation* Moreover, the agreement of 
the Allies reported in the press as these pages are 
written to send food to their late engmies, is an 
asset of the utinoSt importance to the creation of 
the League* And once the League is properly^ 
afoot, we may live in the hope of the day* Which 
William Blake foretold : 

“ In my exchanges, every land shall walk, 

And mine in every land ; 

Mutual shall build Jerusalem, 

Both heart in heart, and harwi in hand ” 



Chapter IX 

EDUCATION INTO DEMOCRACY. 

M Education teaches in what social welfare consign. It is of 
firft importance to you that your sons should be fa *ght what 
are the ruling principles and beliefs wh tV h g^idc t\-. lives o r their 
fellowmen in their own time? and in ♦heir own country ; what 
the moral, social and political urogran me of tb*hi nation is ; 
what the spirit of the legislation by whi .n the* deeds w»!l have 
to be judged ; what degree oi progress Hum mity has already 
attained and that which ft has ye 1 to attain And it is important 
to you that they* should feel themselves from their earliest years, 
united in the spirit of equality and ot love for a common aim, 
“«?:<h the millions of b*> others that God has given them.*' — 

I^AZZINT. 


I T was" says Mr. Benjamin Kidd, M with a well- 
founded inflinel that William II. of Germany, 
on his accossionfturned to the elementary school 
teachers of his country when he aimed to impose 
the elements cl j new social heredity on the whole 
German people.” It is impossible at this time 
of^day not to go far in agreement with Mr. Kidd 
when he tells us that it is not so much what is 
born in a man as what he is born into that shapes 
his life. The mo si: poweriul fofmative influence 
in the shaping of chara&er and outlook is " social 
heredity," * imposed on the young at an early age 
and under conditions of emotion."* This judg- 
ment is no longer a matter of speculation. Dr. 
Stanley Hall's work upon the phenomena of adoles- 
cence has made it clear that the plastic and 
absorbent £tuff of youth will inevitably take its 
abiding shape and^colour from the cultural setting 
in which it finds itself. The advocates of sectarian 
* Benjamin Kidd, The Science of Power , p. 305. 
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^ education in the famous English controversy 
about the Balfour Ails were, from their own 
point of view, speaking within the universe of the 
soundest possible psychology when they insisted 
that in religious education “ atmosphere ” was 
paramount* It was a piece of very aftute observa- 
tion on the part of the ancient Jews* that led to 
the practice of bringing their twelve-year old boys 
to Jerusalem for the Passover ceremonies* All the 
early training was crystallised into a definite 
direction of life by the induction of the youth at his 
moil sensitive moment into the highly charged 
emotional atmosphere of the Holy City at the great 
festival of national remembrance and hope* He 
went there a boy ; he returned home a Jew, 

Again and again in the course of this examination 
of the conditions of democratic evolution, we have 
had reason to look to education for a solution *>f 
many fundamental matters* It is indeed no longer 
possible to overlook the absolute primacy of the 
school in any progressive democratic polity ; and 
if the foundations of the coming {democratic 
commonwealth are to be well and truly laid, they 
mu£t be laid around aboqt the child* Our present 
purpose does not require that we should consider 
the adtual machinery of the education proper to 
democratic development — that is a matter for the 
educator* Our business here and now is to con- 
sider the broad general characters of such an 
education. * 

It is a commonplace that needs no labouring 
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that modern education suffers many things ftom 
the 4 dead hand/’ The tradition of the 44 grammar ' 
school ft which aimed at opening the field of 
knowledge by a training in letters is sthi with us, 
despite the fact thai we Lave become familiarised 
in recent years with a round r and fuller con- 
ception of education. We have been told ngain 
jmd again lha f the business of education is to 
practice good citizens, to promote the growth of 
moral character, and so forth ; and slowly this 
emphasis has made some headway in the minds 
of educational officials* But the whole implication 
of this conception of education is far from being 
realised, even by those who are actively engaged 
in the work of education, A disproportionate pre- 
occupation wnL 44 letters ” and knowledge Still 
remains to betray our bondage to tiaditional ideas ; 
and this in spite rf the fad! that popular education 
has in recent years received a very definite^ 
orientation through the demand for industrial 
efficiency* But as yet theie has no^been — save in the 
region of wfrat is called 44 technical education ” — any 
serious and sustained effort to co-ordinate the whole 
subjedt matter of education to this particular end* 

44 Technical ” education appears in the scheme 
not as an integral or organic part of the process 
as a whole, but as a somewhat arbitrary and 
unrelated annex to the laSt £tage of the process. 

Vo this demand that education should minister 
to industrial efficiency we shall Save reason to 
return presently* Here are concerned only 
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with the fadt that though this demand has been 
fairly general and insistent, it has not succeeded in 
shaking the hold of tradition upon the method of 
the educational* process* Popular education £till 
consists in the main of variations upon and 
extensions of the three R's ; and though the experts 
have discussed widely and in detail the ways and 
means of directing the^ educational processes to 
given ends, the solutions have not yet arrived in 
any very substantial way in the schools* * 

Roughly, our popular education is s^ll governed 
by the idea of equipping the young person with sucli 
a quantum of knowledge as he may be supposed 
to require in order to make a ‘living and gain some 
sort of settled place in life. It has become more 
and more possible in recent times for boys and 
girls who show unusual aptitudes to proceed to 
the higher branches of learning ; but in the m^’n 
our thought of popular education has been coloured 
by a pernicious dodtrine of ** minimums ” We 
have asked how 1 little education can be given 
consistently with the need of the individual and the 
society in which he lives ; and the opposition 
which meets any endeavour to raise the 
“ school leaving age " proves quite conclusively 
that we have not generally advanced beyond the 
£tage of regarding that education as beft which is 
soonest done with* For this the economic 
Strain of life is partly accountable ; it is desirafile 
that the boys a\id girls should be wage-earning as 
speedily as possible; but even more responsible 
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for this State of things is a general ignorance con- 
cerning the meaning and purpose of ecvcation/ 
Indeed, few of those who are now parents have 
reason to recall with any profound interest or 
gratitude tii^ days when they were receiving an 
alleged education* Something in tne nature of a 
systematic campaign of education in the inter efts 
of education would seem to De necessary if the 
popular indifference is to be removed to any good 
purpo^h 

It has indeed to be remembered that popular 
education is full in its infancy ; and the prejudice 
it has to overcome is the result of the inevitable 
failures of its expeti mental ftages* When it is 
recalled that elementary education in England 
was until 1870 m the hands of voluntary agencies, 
and that only since that date has education become 
ugiversally accessible, it is perhaps remarkable 
that education should have made as much headway 
as it has made ; and much of our criticism of 
current educational methods tends to overlook 
what is under the circumstances the real magnitude 
of the achievement in education* At the same 
time it is plain that our educational methods are 
in ifeed of much sustained radical criticism if our 
purposes in education are to be saved from mis- 
carriage* 

II 

» 

But most of all So we require to #lear our minds 
concerning the goal we are seeking through 
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education* It is true, as Professor Dewey has 
pointed out, that it is not possible to define an end 
for education ; for in a profound sense, education 
has no end* A true education will be that which 
fits an individual to go on learning to the end of his 
life* The aim of education is more education* 
At the same time this education will not be for 
its own sake, or for the learning it helps the 
scholar to acquire* Here again Dr* Dewey helps*" 
us by reminding us that one aim of education is 
social efficiency* Plainly and beyond pcradventwre 
no education will serve a democracy which does 
not produce socially efficient persons. 

But this word efficiency ha** become discredited 
by its recent use* We have heard something of 
efficiency engineers who have tried to reduce 
human faculty into mathematical formulae for the 
purpose of speeding up and suitably supplementing 
the mechanical processes of indu&ry* It amounts 
to no more than a systematic endeavour to fit the 
human agent to the machine so as to get more out 
of the machine* The result for the life of the 
human agent as a whole is hardly taken into account* 
And even if this myth of efficiency engineering 
has met the fate it deserved, its very appearance 
and name are symptomatic of the general direction 
of popular thought upon the main business of a 
community* Nor is this confined to the classes 
that are interested in getting the utmost out^of 
the worker, oivto the unreflecting public* The 
British National Union of Teachers at its Annual 
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Conference in 1016 declared that 44 this great war, 
with its terrible washge of human life and material* 
has brought into bold relie 1 the econor/a'c poten- 
tialities of the child. As never bfiforc, b>e nation 
now realises ^hat efficient men mid women are the 
bejft permanent capitax the possesses/ 4 * 

So that the business of education is to develop the 
economic potentialities of tiie cnild m order to 
provide capital for the state. It does not appear 
that thfc child has any rights in the matter at all. 

is to be trained in order to become “ the beift 
permanent, capital 14 of the state. It is to be 
hoped that two more years of war have brought 
a more fruitful visiftn to the National Union of 
Teachers. 

Yet the woiv. efficiency is worth keeping, for it 
‘embodies the tme conception of educational aim 
sc^long as it is rightly interpreted ; and industrial 
efficiency musl be allowed to enter into our inter- 
pretation of it. Industrial efficiency gains it5? 
preponderant emphasis in recent discussion 
because we are £!ili in the toils of the disastrous 
illusion that the national ideal is national wealth. 
We think of the nation's well-being in terms of 
its financial prosperity ; and naturally we tend to 
subordinate all our social processes to this end. 
But the result of this tendency will be to create not a 
society, but a wealth-producing machine ; and those 
huftian possibilities in which the final wealth 
of life lies, will fiave to fight a doubtful battle 
* Quoted in the Public (N.Y), July 6th, 1918. 
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for their very exigence, and at beft can gain no 
more than a precarious foothold in the interstices 
of the money-making organisation* 

From this bias education muff be delivered — 
at whatever coffc ; and a doCtrine of social efficiency 
enunciated which will be comprehensive enough 
to satisfy the requirements of the sirfgle mind and 
the social whole at the same time* In point of faCI*. 
these requirements are virtually identical, for that 
which makes a full man makes also for a full 
fellowship* The individual is to find hinftejf 
in precisely those things which enable him to 
contribute his due to society* We need, therefore, 
to enquire somewhat broadly into the nature of 
the things in which the individual shall render 
his due to the commonalty* We shall then be in 
a position to Sate in general tertjis what we should 
look to the educational process to provide* * 
Professor Dewey has laid down in this connection 
a principle of the utmo£! importance* He affirms 
that “ we may produce in schools a projection in 
type of the society we should like to realise*”* If 
we are to train the young for social life, the proper 
method is to surround t them in childhood, so far 
as that may be, with the conditions of the 'ideal 
social life toward which we look* The ' school 
should be the societas perfecta in miniature* 
This naturally requires a very considerable 
departure in tone from the conditions which ktill 
prevail* The pontifical and authoritarian tradition 
• Democracy and Education , p* 370* 
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of the mediaeval school is Still with us ; and an 
attention is devoted problems of discipline and 
order which is disproportionate tc the red mistress 
of preparing for life in a democratic common- 
wealth, and is to a great extent from an angle and 
in a spirit alien to the purpose in ivnd. A con- 
siderable breach in this system ha^> already been 
made by the new emphasis upon die value of 
self-determination in education from the earlieSt 
stages ;• but the relaxation of the traditional 
canons of discipline does not carry us far enough. 
Self-determination muSt be recognised not only 
as an individual right but as a group responsibility ; 
and the pradhrt of pcfpuJar self-government should 
begin in the schools* It is symptomatic of the 
present tendency among educators of a liberal 
and radical type that in the prospectus of a school 
sof>n to be established, it is laid down that the 
internal government “ shall be increasingly demo- 
cratic, scholars and teachers sharing both legislation 
and administration,” and that the*exterrul govern- 
ment shall be veSted in a council, representing 
the truStees, the faculty and the scholars. This is a 
sane and fruitful method^ of initiating boys and 
girls into the larger responsibilities of social life. 
Already the plan has been adopted in some existing 
schools with a considerable measure of success ; 
and if the school is to be the organ of a genuine 
trailing in social ^efficiency, we need a wide 
extension of this method. • 

But beyond this discipline in self-government, 
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the school has to undertake the fitting of the child 
for other kinds of social contribution* 

(a) He mudt be trained to contribute his share * 
to the supply of the physical needs of the com- 
munity* Obviously, in a school, the diredt and 
complete application of this principle is impossible* 
It is laid down in the prospedtus before referred to 
that " all mudt share, teacher and scholar alike, 
in the labour that lies at the basis of human life 
and unites all men through their common 'need ” ; 
and it is ordained that “ the kitchen, the crafts- 
room and the garden shall rank equally with the 
classroom/' It is proposed to give the scholars 
" diredt experience of agricultural processes and 
the preparation of the main articles of food, 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, sewing, carpentry, 
building, pottery, printing and any other craft< 
diredtly contributing to the life of the community* 0 
Naturally, no child is required to become expert 
in all these occupations ; but his training in them 
will presently serve to reveal his special aptitudes 
and to determine his own personal choice* 

It is not contemplated in this particular experi- 
ment that machinery will be introduced to any 
considerable extent ; and while it is Stated that 
machinery will not be excluded, it is obvious that 
it is regarded with some dubiety, if not hostility* 
But it is necessary to accept the position that the 
machine industry is here with us and is heri to 
£tay ; and a proper perception of its true fundtion 
will save us from assuming a fallacious attitude in 
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regard to it* While the incentive to the develop- 
ment and improvement of large scale mechanical 
'processes has been the pursuit of # prcfi, the real 
office of these processes* is tc diminish the purely 
mechanical and menial operations which are 
necessary to life, and consequently to release a 
larger volum<? of human energy for tasks of a more 
^independent and creative nature* There are 
certain necessities of life concerning which cur 
requirements are that they should be good in 
quality and abundant in quantity —and as no 
question but of utility arises in relation to them, 
they may be assigned to the large-scale machine 
industry* This, however, does not in the lea St 
absolve us freir including in our school curri- 
culum a provision for the habituation of children 
to mechanical processes of this kind. But 
because these processes are necessarily mono- 
tonous and irksome, every effort should be ^ 
made to introduce into them what elements of 
interest may be attached to them*; and to reduce 
to the lowest possible point the current tendency 
to make the worker a mere accessory of the 
machine. 

Miss Helen Marot has recently described 
proposals for an educational experiment which aims 
at the association of discipline in industrial pro- 
duction with the educational process. This 
particular experiment takes the form of producing 
wooden toys ; and while, as Miss Itfiarot sees, the 
production of toys has anyho^v an intrinsic interest, 
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the details which are given show how radically the 
atmosphere of the machine industry might be 
changed by giving it a place in the school curri- 
culum. Miss ifaarot’s assumption that the machine 
industry can be so transformed by democratic 
control as to satisfy the creative inStindfi: has 
already been adversely criticised in * these pages ; 
but the present discussion is not affedted by 
criticism of that particular point. What it is to our 
purpose to observe is that mechanical jlfocesses 
may be relieved of some of their present irksome- 
ness by supplying them with their appropriate 
background. FirSt of all, it is necessary that the 
worker should be acquainted with the whole 
process of manufacture in order that he may 
participate in his own special task with a measure 
of intelligent interest ; and tj^is will involve $ 
degree of familiarity with the technical problems 
of management, with accounting and coaling, with 
the internal conditions of the industry and the 
plant, and with the larger economics of the enter- 
prise. But in addition to all this morp immediate 
business of habituation to routine, provision is 
made for the development of artiStic judgment 
and execution and for the acquisition of knoWiedge 
relating to the craft itself — consisting in this case 
of 44 authentic accounts and inspirational Stories 
of industrial life, especially of the lumber, wood- 
working and the toy industry .” 

Obviously all trades command the interest 
which can be created around toy-making. In the 
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manufacture of articles of utility which are produce*! 
by processes of a highly tandardi-ed kind, it 
* would be less easy to introducer cl 'marts of 
romance and sentiment* Still much ^an ana should 
be done in every rrnae ; and adnr.sion to any 
particular trade should be preceded by some 
discipline of this kind* If ever industry is organised 
^on the basis of rational Guilds, surely one 
function of the Guilds wilt be to establish national 
trade schools iv which a generous training of this 
kind can be given and which shall be closely 
co-ordinated to the entire scheme of public 
education 


III 

But it cannot be too frequently emphasised that 
w« are not to accept the present subordination of 
social life to the exigencies of the machine industry^ 
That the machine industry os here to flay need not 
be argued; and we may dismiss as impracticable 
the suggeftipn of a Return to the handicraft syftem. 
The machine induflry mu ft be retained for the 
production of utilities whe^e no question of beauty 
or oAiament arises ; and it should be so ordered 
as to reduce the purely mechanical operations 
entailed in the manufacture of the flaple com- 
modities to a minimum* Consequently care should 
always be had to jjrevent an exaggerated emphasis 
upon the place of the machine inftuftry in edu- 
cation* It is not to be pretended that mechanical 
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processes can ever in themselves minister sub- 
# Ctantially to the joy of life* The be£t that can be 
said is that their present disadvantages can be , 
materially reduced ; but not even the sense of 
partnership and democratic control, the shortening 
of hours and the addition of intellectual interest, 
taken all together, can turn taCtory, life into 44 a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever*” 

Some emphasis has already been laid upon the* 1 
difference between productive and ‘-creative 
aClivity* Creation is not merely production, Jtmt 
reproduction, that is to say, the activity in which 
we express ourselves for the joy of the thing itself* 
The present writer was brought up in a slate- 
quarrying town in North Wales* The workers 
spent their time in mining and dressing roofing- 
slates — an industry which involves no specials 
skill save only in the department of slate-splitting* 
This is handwork and no satisfactory mechanical 
substitute for it has yet been contrived ; and there 
is much emulation among the workers in this 
process* Apart from this there is nothing note- 
worthy about the industry except the very con- 
siderable extent of partnership which prevails 
(or used to prevail) in the work itself and of 
fellowship in the dressing shops* But after the 
day's work was done there was a somewhat 
remarkable activity of another kind* Sometimes a 
worker would take a piece of raw slate home Mth 
him and spend his spare time ^ in turning it into 
candlesticks or some other article by means of a 
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lathe or by direct manual work* The result from 
an ar htic standpoint was doubtless very crude ; * 
but it was interesting and instructive to observe the 
aliQoSt inStindtive way in whirl; met: released from 
necessary toi 1 , turned to the production of tilings of 
beauty. This free seli-expressmn loc k other forms 
in other men. Welsh quarrymen have always 
been well-known for their literary tables ; and the 
town contained a considerable number cf quite 
capabl^writers of both prose and verse in the Welsh 
language. Others there were — and these were a 
large number — whose dispositions were musical ; 
and since the purchase of musical instruments was 
as a rule beyond these men's pockets, they devoted 
themselves to vocal music. The congregational 
sing; ng in the churches was famous throughout 
the country ; and while there were many individual 
vpcalits and composers of considerable merit, the 
development of choral singing reached an extremely 
high point. It was an intensely religious com- 
munity and was full of t eligious#a<ftivitics of many 
kinds. It was perfectly plain that the real business 
and joy of life lay not in the production of roofing- 
slates but in the exercises of creative self- 
expusssion to which the men appeared to turn 
naturally and instinctively when the business 
of making a livelihood was over. 

This is a parable for the educator. While the 
business of producing the necessities of life should 
be so conceived and ordered as to«make participa- 
tion in it as much a pleasure as a duty, it is not to 
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be gainsaid that the joy and the ultimate wealth 

’of life lies in the free and self-direfted adlivity of 
self-expression ^hether by the individual himself 
or in some free concert with his neighbours. 
Education for life will necessarily take account of 
this circumstance — not only because it provides 
a means of personal satisfaction but also because 
it might, and properly developed would, become 
the chief and the moSt characteristic contribution 
of the individual to the life and growth of the com- 
munity, The school muSt therefore provide^ 
opportunity of independent personal self- 
expression — in every manner of medium — in order 
that the peculiar creative aptitude of each child 
may be discovered and encouraged. Whether 
it be wood-carving or verse-writing, pattern- 
designing or violin-playing, anjr education that 
pretends to fit a child for a vital social service mu& 
make room for it. 

It is in this region that we are to look for the 
differentiation of future social function according 
to particular aptitudes, Tp-day, , education 
reproduces the traditional social schism between 
the privileged and the disherited classes. On 
the one hand, we have schools and universities 
which aim to provide a culture appropriate to those 
who have to assume the business of leadership and 
government in the community ; on the other we 
have a popular education whiclj appears in l5ie 
main to aim at providing a docile mass amenable 
to leadership and government. There is virtually 
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no attempt to sifr out of the mass those-. sm o have 
aptitudes for special social tasks or Genius for any 
form of artistic pi eduction* Its methods- — 

mitigated only by ihe vagiries of the. personal 
equation— re calculated to tun- out human 
products having die uniformity of a sueet of postage 
stamps* This method can have no result but that 
of producing and perpetuating a general spiritual 
poverty. In a democratic community L should 
be intolerable that schools for children should 
t other than the common school The common 
school being what it is, it is not surprising that 
there should be a demand for schools that give a 
better chance to the human material of boys and 
girls* This, 1 wever, tends to stereotype a class- 
distinction ; and for that reason to limit the field 
k in which the talent for public leadership . and 
jirtislic and political genius might be discovered. 
In the common school there should be provision 
and encouragement for the exercise of free and 
original self-expression in every possible way so 
that each^ child may be enabled to discover its 
own peculiar vocation in the commonwealth. 
Not every child will reyeal a faculty for creative 
self-expression of a high order ; but every child 
should have the chance of doing so. And it is the 
only safe assumption on which to proceed that every 
child has in it the latent capacity for making a 
unique and original personal contribution to the 
total life and wealth and beauty the community. 
The common school should become the mine out 
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of which we dig the raw material of ouf poets, 
whether minor or major, our singers, our sculptors, 
our fabricators of beautiful garments, our painters 
of pictures, our orators, our thinkers and our housgp 
decorators ; and there is an untold wealth of this 
raw material which is lo£t to society all the time 
under the conditions of our present preoccupation 
with the making of money. It would be stupid 
to suppose that every child can become a great: 
artiSt ; but some kind of art iSt in some kfxid * of 
medium every child should have the opportunity 
of becoming, on the assumption that here — in 
this region of creative self-expression — lies the 
richest contribution he can make to the common 
life. 


IV 

But the democratic principle further requires 
the intelligent co-operation of persons in the 
conduct of affairs ; znd it is the part of the common 
school to furnish the necessary equipment of this 
partnership. In this equipment there 4 are two 
main elements. The first is the provision of 
adequate capital of information for the Stimulation 
and direction of thought ; the second is . the 
encouragement of independent and original 
thought. 

There is a certain body of knowledge which it ii 
essential that the child should havehf he is to think 
rightly and to order his condu< 5 t accordingly. 
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This bC 4 y of knowledge may be roughly described 
as knowledge of the world in which we li/e ; an$U 
its two chief parts have reference to the world as it 
is, and to the rtory of how ft cam; to be what 
it is* The former involves observation ard 
interpretation of the artual c ondit.’ons the life 
in which tfce chilfl lives ; and the process should 
begin where the child elands. L 1 the modern 
teaching of geography, the beginning is made in 
sefiocd-yard or the precinrt and from this 
centre it broadens out to cover one's city, one's 
county, one's Slate or province, one's country, until 
at lart it embraces the round earth. This is as it 
should be, iu the part the teaching of geography 
has been a m? rr imparting of a mass of farts, which 
have seemed m possess no dirert relation to life ; 
by making the child's own location a focus round 
# about which the available and necessary knowledge 
of the world can be gathered in a more or less 
coherent fashion, the relation of farts, which nn 
themselves might seem re mope arid irrelevant to 
the business of life, becomes more evident, and the 
entire rtudy gain? a new vitality. This discussion 
is now trenching dangerously upon the province of 
educational theory ; bu? it is needful to emphasise 
how. indispensable it is that knowledge should not 
be, as it has so often been, allowed to appear 
unconnerted with the artual business of living in 
this world. Even yet one may hear children 
asking in a bewildered way — “^What on earth is 
th% use of my learning the height of Popocatepetl ? " 
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Or u what good is it to know the length 1 of the 
* Yang-Tse-Kiang ? ” Information of this kind 
has no doubt a certain fascination for some types 
of mind ; but it may be left for those minds to sfejgJ* 
it out for themselves* The business of t;he school 
is to make possible the acquisition of the knowledge 
which bears upon the contribution .which the 
pupil is expedted to make to the community* 
This is not to say that there is not knowledge 
which is desirable for its own sake, or that thi' love 
of knowledge should not be encouraged for wha* 
it brings* Moreover, soon or late all knowledge 
will possess a social value* But the knowledge 
which is moSt valuable is that which the individual 
acquires for himself ; and the responsibility of 
the school in this matter is to release and quicken 
the capacity for independent yid continuous 
acquisition of knowledge* But this desideratum 
is not in the lead! compromised or negledted by 
ordering the acquisition of knowledge in the firSt 
instance with reference to the adtual business of 
social life* 

It is the business of the educator to determine 
what the subjedt-matter of the curriculum mu£t 
be in order to give the pupil adequate knowledge 
of the world in which he has to live ; it is our 
business here simply to stress the point that this 
knowledge shall be of a relevant and vital kind* 
It should have to do not only with the physiafi 
features of the wosld, but with social and political 
institutions and the like ; and indeed throughout 
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it should have more to say about me ways than 
about the places in which people live. Bin chiefly* 
this aspetffc of the educational process should aim 
-t^Vc^uip the pupil with ih > uceec sar\ knowledge 
to enabl^han to acquirt more knowledge through 
his own (fired! experience of me world. 

•:J But this # knowledge of the weric as it is v r ould 
be hopelessly inadequate were it not connected 
with some knowledge of how the world came to be 
whatsit is. Here again the subjedd-matter mukl 
he defined by the experience c^ the educator. 
The business of this writing is to emphasise the 
requirement that this knowledge of the paft shall 
be ordered conformably to the ultimate social 
fruitfulness c the pupil. In his boyhood the 
present writer was required to £ludy geology — at 
fir£! sight a somewhat irrelevant subject for a lad 
>in his early teens. But he happened to live in a 
district where slate-quarrying was the only 
industry ; and when he learnt that his bread aftd 
butter came from the 44 Lla^deilo Beds ” ; and 
that these same “ beds ” occupied a specific place 
in a more or less orderly process of world-making, 
the iftudy of geology assumed a new interest But 
its # mo£t important atfHon was the awakening of a 
dim sense of being an “ heir of all the ages/ 1 This 
feeling received a very powerful reinforcement 
from another side. The writer well remembers 
Hfs fir£t reading of the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Hitherto history had seemed tocconsiit mainly of 
tha puerile and discreditable exploits of a succession 
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of royal persons of whom none Were better than 
'"they should be ; and he had wondered what on earth 
all this had to do ^ith a boy living among the Welsh 
mountains in the nineteenth century* But 
Pilgrims Fathers were different ; here aMaift was 
something that seemed to have a meaning, and it 
is easy to see what that meaning would-be to a lad 
whose upbringing had been in a strong Noncon- 
formist tradition. It took long years to fill with a 
connected content the interval between the Sailing 
of the Mayflower and the campaign for the dis&~ 
establishment of the Anglican Church in Wales ; 
but from henceforth the lad knew that he Stood in 
the succession of a tradition "that had made a 
difference to the world and that he owed a very 
great deal to it. 

The Story of how we have come Ijy our inheritance 
of freedom, of the age-long upward Struggle, 
of mankind, this above all should furnish the 
inspiration and the guidance for our service of the 
present. For this mason, emphasis should be laid 
upon the history of peoples rather than 4 of States, 
upon the movement of social life rather than upon 
historical biography. It # seems hardly credible 
but it is Strictly true that the present writer Mt 
school without ever having heard of the Craft 
Guilds of the Middle ages ; or of the great tradition 
of ecclesiastical architecture which enters so 
organically into the Story of social ^development ffi 
England. He hsfti heard in a somewhat casual 
manner of Wat Tyler and John Ball, and of other 
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inciderits* which disturbed the normal iiow of 
royal intrigue and adventure ; but of the Story * 
of the common people he knew v/ruuily nondng 
Yet after all that is the Sugary th/t chiefly 
maitra: and much has yet to b*: done t*> give 
it its propw place in the school eurn uluru. 

Whatever the *subjedt-rnatter, us arrangement 
and presentation should be so ordered as to inspire 
dhd enable the child to make a willing and woithy 
contribution to the life of his community. But the 
social emphasis in education, if it ; s to be true to 
itself and indeed to the general history of mankind, 
muSt define society in wider terms than that of 
the immediate community, Mr, Wells has told 
us that, mankind has been forever * pursuing the 
frontiers of possible community/' Whether 
by revolution within the commonwealth, by 
^imperial expansion or by fusion with other common- 
wealths, there has been an abiding impulse — 
erratic and often perverse in its operations — fo 
broaden the basis of hurray? fellowship. And 
in the present position of the world, there is nothing 
so urgent as to Quicken a social sympathy wide 
enough to embrace the world. It is peculiarly the 
function of geography and history to serve this 
purpose. Geography should assume that frontiers 
are the lines at which peoples meet rather than 
part ; and history should lay stress upon the forces 
that have made for human unity rather than for 
national power/ If the writer njay be permitted 
to indulge in a laft personal reminiscence, the 
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tendency in the teaching of history irj, fhe pa£t 
i jnay be illustrated by the fa£t that the outstanding 
impression left upon him by the school history 
was that the French were the hereditary enemjpj 
of the British ; and it is something to the point 
to observe that the text books of American hiStory 
have in the paSt failed to lay proper eiqohasis upon 
the circumstance that during the Revolutionary 
War the beSt mind of England was on the side 6 i 
the colonists. The gratuitous and unhiftorical 
prejudice which the traditional attitude in schqpl 
hiStory has bred is not a little accountable for the ' 
divisive tempers that have led to wars. To-day 
the shrinkage of the world has made this attitude 
more than ever disastrous ; and in view of our 
hope of a League of Nations it is essential that 
geography and hiStory in particular should be ' 
treated as the opportunity for a general expansion 
of social sympathy. 


V 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
conception of hiStory which is pleaded for here 
includes the hiStory of thought, of art, and* of 
religion ; and that so far as is possible, this hiStory 
should be learnt by direSt recourse to its sources 
in the classic literature and art of the paSt. But 
generous and comprehensive as the provision for 
acquiring knowledge should be, the educational 
process has not finished its business until it, has 
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habituated the youth to the task cf using this 
knowledge as the basis and material of independent* 
thought* Democracy facer no greater c! u*ger than 
^h^'^iabilhy of the people f o exercise a critical 
judgmfei^upon the voices th«j clamour for their 
suffrages and tj?e experiences of war-time have 
shown that? freedom is not mconsirfent vv^ji a very 
dangerpus ur. reflective. docility on t^e part of the 
pujalic. This danger is the greater when the 
Staple*of a people's reading is the daily press, which 
envelops men in the tumult and the clangour of 
passing events without providing them with the 
longer perspective necessary to a valid judgment. 
The power cv the* demagogue and the tyranny of 
the press are *0 be mitigated only by an educational 
process which does two things — firSt of all, provides 
a background of general knowledge and interest, 

• and second, turns out individuals able and 
accustomed to think for themselves. And ju£t 
because the life of democracy requires free dis- 
cussion, the school curriculum should contain 
stated provision^ for the discussion of current 
matters, which would turn out to be a powerful 
stimulant of independgnt thought, especially in 
its critical aspects. The more constructive and 
sustained elements in independent thought may 
be encouraged by a careful development of the 
time-honoured method of the essay. But whatever 
the precise methods may be, the aim muSt be the 
systematic encouragement of the habit of inde- 
pendent thought ; and in this connexion, with 


21 
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proper safeguards against putting a premium on 
cussedness,” it is important that dissenting and 
minority opinion^, which whether right or wipng 
contain some guarantee of independence, sJio^ffCT 
be welcomed and valued as the promise r ^ultimate 
social usefulness* 5 


VI 


Important as the materials and methods of 
education are, we cannot afford to forget thsat ^ 
there are two other elements of our problem, 
closely related to one another, which are in the end 
of greater importance* The ftr£t of these is the 
teacher* It is not a gratuitous slander upon the 
general body of teachers to say that the whole 
method of recruiting teachers ^nd the conditions * 
of the teaching profession tend to degrade teaching* 
into a trade* A great deal needs to be done to 
exalt the teacher's office in the public mind ; and 
the teaching profession should be so honoured as 
to give it the fir£l call upon the human material in 
the community* As things are, it is far too much 
regarded as a means of livelihood, comparatively 
easily qualified for, and tolerably well remunerated ; 
and the training required for admission into 
the profession is quite inadequate* If only 
teaching were rightly esteemed and its pradiitioners 
held in such honour as even judges, who do e a 
much inferior wook, are held, it would be possible 
to exercise a far more careful selection of persons 
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suited by Sheir temperamental and mom! chandlers 
for the ^ork< For w * have tc look Tor something 
infmtely greater than the successful conr/auni- 
^t^ of knowledge, or the raining of mental 
faculties Robert 0 \rn followed an essenually 
sound inftmft when, having € hi a Wished a school 
for infants In New Lanark ht put at the head of 
i^ a man who could neither read or write, but who 
wa$ familiar with birds and flowers and had " a 
way with him.” Robert Louis Stevenson, writing 
Wordsworth, says, 41 1 do not know that you 
learn a lesson. You need not agree with any of 
his beliefs ; raid yet a spell is ca£t. Such are the 
befl teachers. A *dogma learned is only a new 
error, the ok; one was perhaps as good. But a 
spirit communicated is a perpetual" possession. 
'These bed! teachers climb beyond teaching to the 
*>lane of art ; it is themselves and what is be£t in 
themselves that they communicate.” It was sa^d 
during the education controversy in England that 
some teachers taught more religion in an hour's 
arifhmetis lesson* than others did in a year of 
* 4 religious instruction,” and the saying is true. 
It is the spirit communicated that makes the 
difference between a real and a spurious education. 

Especially is this the case when we consider the 
business of education from the point of view of 
social efficiency/ For the prerequisite of social 
efficiency is soc^l vision, social passion ; and this 
is supremely a matter of contagion. For this 
reason, the true type of teacher will be devoid of 
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the pontifical, ex-cathedra temper and V/ill rather 
keek out a relation of comradeship with hi^ pupils. 
The form of ar democratic education wilUbe 
essentially co-operative ; and its spirit will b*r $iSt 
of fellowship. This brings us to tkS' second 
outstanding point of our discussion, namely, 
the question of u atmosphere.” Upon'this subject 
there is little more to be said than what is contained 
in Professor Dewey's didtum that the school should 
so far as possible be a miniature of the society we 
desire to create. The creation of 41 atmosphere ” . 
is of course specifically the task of the faculty ; 
and the eagerness and the enthusiasm of their 
participation in the more informal amenities of 
school life is an important fadtor in the process. 
But mo£f of all is a genuine social passion in 
themselves the surest guarantee that they will help 
in the making of socially creative and effective 
persons. 

Much is being said at the present time con- 
cerning the introduction of military training into 
schools. It is worth notice * in passing that 
Mr. Fisher, the British Minister of Education, 
recently informed a deputation of miners that the 
government had canvassed , the question and had 
decided that the innovation had neither educational 
nor military value and would not be adopted. 
It is no doubt true that military training would have 
a beneficial effedf upon the physique of the boys ; 
but, quite apart ffom its dubious value for education 
and any subsequent purpose, it mudt be obsefved 
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that the genius of the military business is intrinsi- 
cally hostile to the development of the democratic* 
ideals. For the military organjpatic 1 is 3 regi- 
mtttjS^ion of men for power ; it entails the 
merharwtion of the human material and imposes 
a discipline of uniformity upon those who are 
subject to # it. Democratic education has to do 
with life, and its genius moves in the direction 
of .the largest possible spontaneity and variation 
in the individuals with whom h has to tic. More- 
over, military discipline introduces the authori- 
tarian temper into the atmosphere ; and this 
is a temper altogether at variance with the spirit of 
franl#!femradeship*in which a democratic education 
should be pa rted. What advantages may accrue 
to the future in the shape of improved physical 
health and length in the community is more than 
‘ counter-balanced by the injection of an undemo- 
cratic virus into the minds of those who are called 
to sustain the democracy of the future. 

Nor is it impossible to compensate ourselves for 
the loss^of physical training consequent upon the. 
rejection of military training. For there are other 
ways of providing for* physical efficiency ; and 
those other ways are more consistent with the aim 
of^a democratic education. In the sports field, 
for instance, you have at once an instrument of 
physical training as well as a definite education 
in a team weyk, which does not depend upon 
uniform and synchronous mov&nents commanded 
frftm without, but upon the intelligence and 
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dexterity of the players themselves* Moreover, 
v (he sports field affords an illustration of the proper 
use of the competitive spirit* The military 
discipline has its eye upon potential enemif^tcf 
be destroyed ; the sports discipline ha^ Its eye 
upon rival teams of friends ar^d thitff always a 
cheer for the beaten team in the end. £t has been 
observed that the difference in temper between the 
behaviour of the German and the English solder 
was to be traced to the fa£t that the football field 
had played a large part in the training of the latte* ; 
and it is not unlikely that even the superior military 
efficiency of the English soldier in the latter stages of 
the war has to be attributed tcf the same o'i::um- 
stance* In any case, sportsmanship is nearer akin 
to the spirit of democracy than the military 
discipline. fc 

A plea has been made for military training on< 
the ground that the rhythm of its movements 
hSs a certain psychological value. That the place 
of rhythm in education has been negledted is 
indeed true ; and there is little doubt that a more 
sustained attention to it would add much to physical 
grace and the joy and beauty of life* The question, 
however, remains whether the military rhythm 
which re£ts upon a principle of regularity is likely 
to have the psychological effects proper to such 
education as these pages contemplate* The rhythm 
of the folk-dance like the rhythm of the ballades 
a far more accurate version of the rhythm which is 
natural to men and women; and the rhythm* of 
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.Walt Whitman, which is of the same order, 1 cilects 
the genuine rhythm oi democracy* The Eurhyth- 
mies of Dalcroze, because tkey eiuuurage a 
spontaneous self- expression hrough the free 
rhythmical movement of the body ’promise more 
. for the future grace and beauty of democratic 
life than a* military discipline can from its very 
nature <lo. 


VII 

a 

The surn of the matter then is this, that the teit 
of a true democratic education lies in the quality, 
and pdwer of the* social vision it evokes in the 
growing chib , in the measure of power and 
capacity it gives to the child to share in the realisa- 
tion of the vision, and in this sharing to give to 
*he child the inspiring and joyous promise of 
personal self-fulfilment. Here we have tried only 
to sketch in very rough and fragmentary outline 
what would appeal to be the t&nper and the general 
configuration of *such an educational process ; 
and much has been omitted which naturally belongs 
to a full discussion of tha> subjeCL Of the place of 
dramatic and symbolic activities in education, 
generous notice should be taken in any extended 
treatment, for it is obvious, fir£t of all that the 
dramatic and the symbolic make a peculiar appeal 
to^he child, anisecond, that the social enthusiasm 
which it is our desire to quicken*can be quickened 
mofe effectively in no other way. There is one 
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^ point, however, upon which it mights serve an 
immediate purpose to dwell* The graduation 
ceremony in an American school provides a fitting 
close to a school career ; it rounds it o|P^itir 
dignity and solemnity* But something irfore than 
this should be done — whether on leaving school or. 
college or trade school — in order to impress upon 
the individual that he is passing into another 
world demanding other and more responsible 
service* Some solemn ceremonial of initiation 
into the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 
accompanied by every circumstance of gravity and 
reverence, should furnish the fitting close to the 
period of training* At present we slip ifet into 
the business of life in a ragged insignificant way* 
Our entry upon responsible citizenship should be 
signalised by a great public observance which 
should serve the purpose not only of launching 
the youth upon his course in life, but also of 
reminding the re£t of the community of its vows 
and its obligations t"o the common life** 

* This discussion closes without any attempt *to deal with 
the problem of education beyond the school age. The office of 
the University in democratic development is obviously large and 
important ; but here again tKe writer confesses his inability 
to handle the subject adequately with any degree of confidence* 
Valua||e suggestions concerning the social ministry, of the 
University may be found in The Coming Polity, by Patrick 
Geddes and Victor Branford, especially in the chapter on " The 
University Militant." 
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